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PREFACE 



Tbis Report is the product of collaboration of the three authors over a 
period of about 21 months, from May, 197U to January, 1976. It started vith 



the appointment of Donald Holsinger as an Academy Spencei* Associate for the • 
summer of 197U, to work^vith the senior* author on a study of educational 
activities of philanthropic^J^^filcfations. The Academy Spencer Associates Program 
oj-ovides a summerjje^earch stipend for a younger scholar to work in close collab- 
oration wi^ri^a member of the Academy on specific problems' in education. 

plan to study the educational activities of major philanthropic founda- 
^ions was so broad ^s to make^ it questionable whether a sumner's work by one 
individual could cope with it. However, the senior author had been working in 
'this area in a casual way for some, years, and the subject itself was so attrac- 

9 

tive that it seemed worth while to make a s^art with whatever/^esources were 
'available. Furthermore, several very competent yoiinger Achd&rs-were recommended 
for the award,, and }fir, H. Thomas Jajnea'jK' President of the Spencer Foundation, 
encouraged the senior author to apply directly to the Foundation for a second 
award, which was made to Erik S. Lunde. .^e' Academy Spencer Associates prograjn 
also provides the sum of $2,500 for travel and other expenses in addition to the 
summer researc^T^tipend for the Associate. ^ ' « ^ ^-^v.-.^ 

With these xesourc^, the three author^Vorkea^ intensively during the sum- 
mer of 197U, Theyselected nine Foundations for special study, and they spent 
ten days, in New York City, working at the Foundation Center with *ts excellent 

Library, and interviewing officers of the five Eoundations with New York 

« 

headquarters, axnong the nine which had been chosen for special study. Visits- 

% • 

and extensive correspondence were organized for the other four Foundations. 



C 



The end of the summer of 197U found'the authors so engrossed in the study that 
they decided to carry it on, in thfeir spare time. At this point they decided 
to analyze th^ grgints in* the field of education made by the several foundations , 
usinR a set qf content categories and dollars of constant purchasing power. The , 
categories were worked out in conference, so as to get a set of descriptive 
categories that would facilitate comparison of foundations with each other, and 
study of the program of a given foundation as it developed through time. 

These categories' are. given in Appendix A. They may prove to be useful to. 

otfier researchers who wish to make a quantitative study., Dr. Holsinger- took 

charge of the complicated task of transferring data from coding sheets to punch 

cards ttS the computer. Most of 'the- 'Tables in the Report* which follow Chapter I 

I 

are based on his' work. ' 

The officers of the, nirte Foiondations were all cooperative and^ friendly 
to the project, as were the staff members ,of the Foundation Center in New York 
City. ' , 

The Report consists of two Parts l the first being general study of 
Foundation activity in the broad field of education; the second being a set of 
case studies of the^nine Foundations. The case studies were written by the r" ^. ^ 
three authors as follows: Holsinger— Ford, GraJfty-^and Russell Sage: Lunde- 
Carnegie, -Dan forth, and Kellogg; Havighurst- -Lilly , Mott, and Rockefeller. 

The chapters in the first part were put into final shapj? by Havighurst, 
with help from the two Junior authors. The senior author has h'ad an extensive 
experlence^vith Foundations, 'both as an offi-cer and as a grantee. He served 
the General Education Board (Rockefeller Foundation) from 193^ ^rough 19^ as 
.Assistant Director and later Director of the Program in General Education, 
which supported innovation and experimentaiion in the field of secondary and 
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/college ekcation. He also directed the Board's, progran in Child and Aaoles-' 
cent Development during the litter part of this peri^. Later, in 19k7 and 
1948, he spent about 8 months in Centj-al Europe as a' representative of the . 
Rockefeller Foundation, seeing out ways by which the Foundation could aid in 

■ the post-war' restoration of connnunication between the German and Austrian 
academic communities on the ohe hand and the American and West European academ 

^. ic groups* on the other hand. ' , * 



-f 

I. T0UHLAII0I8 AID THEIR KJUCAIIOHAL ACTIVITI18 

Although charitable gifts are as old as civillzatloa, It is only in very 
recent tijne that charitable or philanthropic foundations have cose Into action. 

The earlier charitable endownents of any Magnitude were ained at alleviating a 

/ 

problem or a dlstris?ful sltuatloa An orphan asylum or an old people's home, or 
free food for the hungry, were Infltrumentc of philanthropy, « 

But around 1900, the modem foundation vas created as a means of attack on 
the causes of a social problem, so as to prevent or at least reduce thk problem, ^ 
and thus to permanently, improve th(B human 'condition. The support and application 
of education Is an example of such a foxindatlon activity. 

Two wealthy Americans at the beginning of the century ybegan to t\im their 
^ wealth to this kind of purpose. They were Andrew Carnegie and John Davison Rockefeller 

Carnegie gave the money to create the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburrtj'. He provided funds ^Itor public library buildings conditioned on the recip- 
i^ent commu^ty providing the site and guaranteeing an annual mainttoance fund of 
not less than 10 percent of the building c«t. By 1919, vhen ht died, his money 
had g^ne into 2,509 library buildings at a cost of $56 million- Between 1901 and 

1910 Nr. Carnegie set up six funds or trusts, including the Carnegie Foundation 

I 

for the Advancement of Education and the -Carnegie IndowmAt for International Peace. 
Then, in 1911, he made a gift of $25 million to create the Carnegie Corporation 
of Hew York* Shortly afterward he gave an additional $100 million to Carnegie 
Corporation. . . ' ^ 

John D. lockefeller in l892 started his gifts to the tfairersity of Chicago, , 
which eretitually reached $35 million. He established the General Education Board 
with a million dollar gift in 1903. This had been precede^ by the Rockefeller 



' .^1.2 

Institute for Medical ttoteareh In 1901, «d in 1913 the Rockefeller Foundation 
vaa set up with #50 million vorth of shares in the Standard Oil CoBpany of Heir 
Jersey. 

— These tvo sets of philanthropies Illustrate the nature of a aodem founda- 
tion » which vorks to secure knowledge and understanding leading to such actions 
as; 




Prevention of disease; 

Technological develo^sent; 
InhancsMnt of productivity. 

For such purposes, support is given to research in science, and to education^ 
al institutions. The areas of activity expand into the broad field of huaan rela- 
^ tions and husMi developswit, as suggested in "the charter of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, "to promote the veil -being of aankind throughout the world.** 

Iducatloq trns, originally, and continues to be the principal field of foun- 
dation activity because it is viewed as an instnsMnt for directly promoting human 
I 

well-being. Table 1 shows how the American foundations distributed their gifts in 
' the period from 1962-73. Iducation received 32 percent of the money granted, with 
cloaely-related fields of Health and icience getting 15 and 12 percent reepectively. 

It is interesting in Table 1, to note that, when translated to constant 
dollars, there was not much change in the annual volume of grants between 196U 
and 1973. The Tc^ Reftorm Act of 1969 probably placJed pressure on a minority 
of foundations to grant more of their capital funds, but, except ftor the year 
1971 » tl\«re vas no wkSor IncraMs In total gnatt. 

Table 2 fbovs how Aaarlcan foundations distributad their grants in the decade 
■ fro« igei-1930. The reUtive proportion* in the rarious catagoriee are quit* 
siailar for the two decadas that are )K) years apart. The catagoiqr definitions 
are not exactly the saae in the two UbfeTrThS Table 1 categories of "sciences" 
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and **huniiiiti«t and arts^ ara mainly included in the "education* catap)ry of 



table 2» vith som of the Table 1| "science^ money p.x>bably in the ^'health" categozy 
of Table 2. Still there are tome real d^ifferences ^n the amount of mcm^y foing 
to "international" proerame and "hxammitiee and arte" p?ogramer Theee procraaa 
dreir substantially greater support in the I962-1973 period. ^ 
lumbers of Foundations . According to the Foundation Library Center Directory^ 
the numbers of foundations grev rapidly after 19*^1 reaching 69OO7 in I96U. This 
does not include scsm 9»000 small foundationer none with assets over $100^000. 
Before 1900 1 a total of I8 foundations had been founded. The numerical 

grpvth figures are: 

*-1900 18' 

-1<300-1909 18 
1910-1919 76 ' 
' 1920-1929 173 . ' . ^ 

19130-1939 288 

i9U0-19U9 . 1»638 

1950-1959 2,839 ^ 
1960^196J» 957 



6,007 

MMUurM in valua of ttaair assats a* of 1971, thare vara ^3 foandatioiu vith $100 
■illion «r iK>ra, 135 vith |25 to $100 ailllon in assats, and 215 vith $10. to $25 
million In assets.; 
Major Foundations 

ifable 3 lists most of the large fduodatloiis with their rank order in terms 
df market value of their assets in 1968. Tiio texy impoi'tant foundations with assets 
under $100 million are listed in this Table ^ since they are among the nine foun- 
dations vhich have been studied intensively In this BtxOjr ProjeiEt^. 
^ These* fouodatioris^ all have the common characteristics which define > an 



... .1 
American pl)ilanthroplc foundation I as described by F. Imerson Andrenrs* It: 

in nongovmmsMntal; ^ 
is noQDrofit; ^ 
' has a prineloal f^d of ita om; 
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Table 1.2 - Categories of Foundation Grants. 1921-1930 

-1921 (Low ) 



Field 

^Education 
Health 

Sopijtl Welfare 
it^creation / 
International Relations 
Religion 

Law and Government 
Race Relations 



I^iscellaneotia 
Fotindation Administration 




445 
7 
8 

1,149 



Total 

1928 jHigh) ( 1921-30) 
(Thousand $) 



233,000 
172,141 
74,226 
8,741 
8,132 
7,575 
6,709 

245 



1,978 



16,164 



'Percent of 
Decade Total 



43.3 
33.2 
14.4 
1.6 
1.3 

1.3 
0.16 
0.04 
3.1 



Total 



36,345 



83,743 



528,420 ioo 



Source: E. C. Lindemann, We^im and Culttire . New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
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Taljle 1*3 - ^^ajor Poundatlong by Value oiLAsVet/^ (1968) 



Rank 



Year Established 



1 


\ Ford Foun^tion ^/ 


1936 


2 


Rockefeller Fotindatlon 


J^13 


3 


]>uke Endowment 


1924 


4 


Lilly Endoment 


1937 


5 


Pew MeizK3rial Trusf 


1948 


6 


Kellogg Foundation 


1930 


7 


Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 


1926 


8 


Nemours Foundation 


1936 


9 ' 


Kresge Foundation 


1924 


10 


John A. Hartford Foundation 


1929 


ii 


Carnegie Corporation of N.Y. 


19il 


12 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


1934 


15 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund 


1940 


18 


Danforth Foundation 


1927 


22 


Commonwealth Eund 


1918 


27 


V 

Henry J. kaiser Family Foundation 


1948 




i^naries r« Kettering Foundatioii 


1927 




Grant Foundation 


1936 




Russell Sage Foundation 


1907; 










1 

. 1 





Assets 

f' 



Mai 
lilliol 



m 

629 
579 
437 
435 ^ 

413 
•400 
353 
352 
334 
329 
222 
173 
142 
106 
103 

54 - 

37 



1.3 



Valu 
:et. 1 
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is managed by its own trustees and directors; 

is^established to maintain or al,d social, educatio'riSLi , charitable, 
religious, or other activities serving the cotnnon wW.fare. 

Education the Major Field of Foundation Interest ^ 

t ' 

We have seen that the broad field of educat-lon has been ^cultivated axDst 
oroQsly by the foundations. In Tables 1 and Z, education g6ts the major shi^jre 
of assistance, followed closely by^ H^alth ^ And, in the field o£ health, much* 
of the foundation money hn gone into medical education and okedisal research 

■ '"t 

in universities. Table 4 shows how two independent studies or foundation 
grants reported on the situation as of 1930. 
Emphasis on Hij^her Education 

^ Higher ^ducatiori has been the favored area for foundation assistance 
throughout this century. This is seen in Tables 5 and 6, which break down 
the "education" grants into sub-categorie5. Table 5, which summarizes foun- 
dation grants made in the decade from\1921 to 1930, shows 61^percent of the a 
grants in the ntka of higher education, and 18 percent invelementary and sec- 
ondary education combined. Table 6^ for the year 1972^ is very similar, when 
allowance is made for the dif£erAt%in categories. Table 6 has categories 
for "endowment," 'buildings," and Weilowships," which.j».u.l<t*lnost all be 
included in the "higher education", category of Table 5. 

The emphasis on higher education in the first 40 yeara of the century 
way partly due to the fact that pub lie -supported higher education carried less 
of. the load than did private-supported* college* and universities. Furtherapre 
the leading colleges and universities were more of them private-supported than 
public-supported. 

There has been some growth of foundation interest if education below the 
college level, -since about 1960. However, auch of the e^eriaental work in 
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X^ble 1.4 • Categories of Foundation Grants in 1930 

Lindemann Study* ^ \ ' Twentieth Century Fund Study** 
(Tjfousand $^) 



Field 



Education 

Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Aesthetics 



fiealth* 

Social Welfare 
Child Welfare 



International Relations 
Religion 

Law and Govemmefi^ 
Race Relations 
Recreation 
Other 

Foundation Administration 



Amount 
32,661 • 



15,156 
7,910 



.Percent 
' 53.0 



24.5 
12.8 



951 


1.5 


. 715 


1.2 


1,161 - 


1.9 


78 


0.1 


572 


V 0.9 


"^,486 


4.0 



Amount 

14,172 
4,487 
3,260 
1,392 



"(Total) . 23,311 

is, 627 
p,851 
L^.^l5 



(Total) 



5,066 

1,390 
294 
794 
62 

2; 572' 



Percent 

27.0 
9.2 

6.2 , 
2.7 

45.1 



35.5 

,3 
,3 



0:i 



9.6 

2.6 
0.6 
1.5 
o.i 

4.9 



Grand Total 



61,705" 



100 



52,476 100 • 




*Eduard C. Lindemann, Wealth and Cultxure . N$w York: «arcourt. Brace, 1936. „ 



**rwentieth Century Fund, Amerukn Foundations and Their Fields . New York: Twentieth 
Centur^.Fund, 193^1, 1932, 1934 (Certains analyses of grants £roo 90 to U9 Foundations) 



l.hh 



ANAUrSIS or GRANTS WinQM THE ^IKLD OP OgCATIOM^ 1921^1Sf30 



U.^hex Education 
Bleaentary and Secondary 
ElesMDtary (alooa) 
Secondary (alone) 
AduU Education 
Libraries 
Vocational 

^feHj^^^c and Cultural 
Educational Publlcatlona 
Training for Leadership 
Educatidwirl Coafercocei 
Pre-Schdt^l .Iducatlon 
Uoclaiii 




Aaaunt 
(In thouaaDda) 

32,907 
* 5,766 
3,S49 

• -7,511 
6,163 
5,811 

2,373 
1,220 
214 
52 

11,505 , 



Perceot 

60.9 
■ 14.7 
2.6 
.1.7 
4.1 
3.4 
2.8 
2.6 
1.3 
0.7 
0.1 

5.2 



Toul 



$223,001 



100 



Source ; E. C. Lindeaaon, Wealth and Cultare . lew York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 



Hote ; The categories of Bndow«eat, Pallovshlps, and Buildings 

are substteed leslnl/ under Higher Education and Elenentary 
and- 8ecoD<i«r7 Education 
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pre-«chool, elotentary, and iecondary education ^eenjdione by t^^ivcrsity 

personnel. Consequently, .the foundation grants general^ go to uc/iversFities , 
although their purposes^ may be to improve pre-collegiajfe educaticp. 
hiphasis on the I&st and Midvest / ^ 

The foundation grants hare gone Mainly to uni^rsities ^d institutions 
in the eastern and aidvestem part of the co\mtry. i?0T instar(ce, l.V. Hollis 
studied grants made by 9 foundations between 1902 And 193^, /nd found them dis- 
tributed between the last, Middlarest, South ,''8^thifest, and Horthwest in that 
order with percentages of: 39, 27, 26, 8, waiA^ respectively^ This distribu- 
tion is about what one would 'expect, in viof of the distribution of hij^-prestige 
colleges and universities Iji the first «flrd of the century. The erne exception 
is the Souths which yaa relatively po^ and was educationally backward at, that 
tine. • The reason for su^ch eopbast/^ on the Bouth was its serious social and econ- 
oeiic situation^ 'which;-iiwie it tjw neediest arfa o? the country. The Eockefeller 
boards, whose grants figures greatly in the foundation field in the 1902 to 1930 
period, paid special attention to the South. 

Since i960 there has been a auch more even distribution of foundation funds, 
relative to the population distribution of tl|e country. 
faphasis on Select IftriLversities 

It is also a striking fact that the bulk of foundation grants to institu- 
tions of higher education have gone to a few Bajor and research-oriented univer- 
sities. Colvard and Bennett studied the grants Bade in fiscal 1970 and found 
that 25 universities and colleges received about 53 percent of the ,total funds 
granted to 515 colleges, and universities by private fbunditions In that year. 
They also found that there was substantial overlapping of universities receiving 
large foundation grants and those receiving large federal govenaent grants. More 
than half of the top 50 universities in federal grants received were also in the 
top 50 institutions in private foundation grants received. 
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IL ANALYSIS^OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY OF FOUNDATIONS 

The Gtudy we. are re^Jorting focussed on nine Foundations, all of which have 
maintained a substantial interest in the fielr'. of education. The choice of these 
foundation^ was a relatively simple matter. We wanted, a reinge 'of educational 
interest and activity, in terms of levels of education and types of educational 
activity supported.' Any study group would probably have selected at least five 
or six of this group within a total group of nirie. We included* some of the old- 
est and some of the yo\mger Foundations^ , Carnegie, Russell Sage and Rockefeller 
had their origins before 1910. Ford, Lilly and Grant were created in 1936-37. 
Ways of Analyzing Foundation Pi;Qgrajns * ' ' 

In order to analyze Foiindation programs when we have ^a time variable from 
the beginning of the Foundation through 1973, and when we have a variety of foun- 
dations with^ educationail interests, we have used the following models: ^ 

— ^^^^ \ ^ 

Av General Themes of Activity , Related to Changing l^ocial Conditions and 
Changing Social Needs. This is a relatively descriptive and even sub- 
jective model. 

B. Categories of appropriations or, projects, with amounts of money* trans- 
lated into constant dollars so as to faqilitate study through time. 
This enables us to deal statistically wl,th all of the appropriations, 
as to trace a variety of relationships among Foundation activities. 
^C. Programs and Projects aimed explicitly at educational change and improve- 
ment . 

D» Development of Persohnel , through fellowships . training programs. 
This is widely used. > ' 

1 - V. 
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" " ^ ' ' • 2-2. 

E. > - Interaction of Foundation activity v/ith Federal Goverpment Support of 

Research and Innovation . This is a rather recent development, mainly 
since 1955. ' ' ' - ^ ^ >. ■ 

F. Administration ^of Programs, Grants, and Projects . Foundations take 
various amounts of direct responsibility for th^ programs and projects 
they support. ^-..^^^^ 

A. . GENERAL THEMES OF FOUNDATION EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 

Major emphases of foundation activity and interest are related to social condi- 
tions and needs of American 'society . If a hit-torian of American education was to 
unlertake the project of deTscribing the major educational movements and programs 
of the 20th century, he would probabJy produce a list pretty much like the follow- 
ing list of major .foundation "emphases. 

1. Aiding the Backward South: ■•1900-19'^0- Although the South is not now espec- 
ially backwardv^n technology or low in material' standard of living, it was clearly 
the pfoblem area of the country in 1900. Consequently it would be expected that 
foundations would turn much of their attention to the South, aiming to help raise 
the material standard of living, through education, health service, improved 
agricultural aiid industrial technology. The General Education Bclard, with Rock- 
efeller support, made this a major goal for the first 3 decades of the century, 

4 

picking up programs started by smaller foundations. This emphasis is seen in 
' Tables 2.1 and 2.2. "Other foundations ^came into the field, such as the Woodruff 
Foundation Cbased on Coca-Cola) and the Duke Endowment. 

' Of the $161^7 million in Rockefeller Foundation grants for the South, 
$107 million were given before 19^0. Since 1930 the relative proportion of founda 
tiorui-unds going intone South has decreased, though it still probably receives 
more aid per capita than any other region of the country. 
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' pRANTS BY REGION- -FOR THE GROUP OF FOUND>TIONS IN THE STUDY 



Region 

In USA 

National 

Northeast 

South 

N. Central & Midwest 
Southwest 
"West 

Foreign- -Outside the USA 



$raiilions (1967 dollars) Percent 

of .Total 



International- -Including the USA 



1,27^.6 

600.5 
326.8 

Ull.2 

• 11.8 

132.6 

3U6.U 
105.2 



39. B 

18.7. 
10.2 
12 .'8 

0.3 

U.l 

10.8 
3.3 



Total 



3,209.1 



100 



yNote: This covers the period since 1960 for all of the 9 foundatj.ons, 
and from their beginning only for the Lilly and 'Rockefeller 
Foundations. 
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2. Medica.1 Education and Medical Training: ^ ^)iO-i930 . Following the " 
Flexner (1909) Report on Medical Education, the^ockefeller and soori other major 
Foundations turned toward the cuoport of meetical schools with full-time faculty 
personnel, and to the training of physj^ans, nurses, and public health person- 
nel. Several Foundations have devoted practically all their funds to ^ledical edu- ' 
cation and medical research, this has increa^je^r-irrT^elati've volume siijce 1930. 
But the 1910-30 period was drrfical for its reorganization of the systefn o£<m^i- 
cal training, and for its establishment of a research base ^ich h^ continued ' 
to grow. The broad field of Health and Medical Education drew I8.5 per^cent of 
the total grants recorded in C?rS< Study. ^ T!^e year IQ^ was fairly typical. 
Grants in Health and Medical Education that year amounted to I7.5 percent of the . 
total, as seen in Table 1.6. ^^■^'^ 

\ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

3. Support of Growing Private Colleg^s4-l:9 l8-30; 19 ^0-60. With the-Kocke- 
feller and Carnegie gifts before 1930 to aid* college tteachers ' salaries and ^ 
to establish 8 reasonably adequate pension system, the private colleges and uni- ^ 
versities became the darlings- of Foundations, large 'and small. For example, 
the Lilly Endowment from its beginning in '1936 has ma^iesAnnual grants for gei^eral 
support to a n\imber of private colleges dn Indiarta/ Since=-i960 this kind of foun- 
dation support seems to "have decreased, while 'aublic*-supported colleges and uni- 
versities have expanded to carry increasing proportions of the student load. 

^. Adaptation of Secondary Sducfation to Mass Enrollment; 1930-42L 196?-- . 
The Depression Decade of the 1930s forced many teen-agers to attend high school 
and to stay through high 55chool. , Secondary education had to take on new func-^ 
tioiiR for youth, beyond the college-preparatory ' one. Also, the political 
trends of the 1930s placed an emphasis on civic education, and education for 
democriacy ^hich required curriculum development in relation -to these objectives. 
The teaching profession needed new patterns, of training. The Geaeral Education 
Board and the Carnegie Corporation gave mode^ but strategic support to national, 

o 23 ^ i. \ 
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regional and ctate educational organizations for experimentation and the develop- 
raent of teaching materials. • The period since 1967 har, onc;e more called for 
emphasis on uragrams of secondary and cortwanity college education, aimed at 
nervip^g the large numberr^ of youth who cannot get into the labor force during 
the ecbnt>nfic rececsion of the 1970 decade* 

5. G^eral Education in the College: 192^-^?/ As higher proportions c5f 
youth ente^^ college, many of them to attend for two rather than four years, 
the '^general . education movement" was born, main J y in the midwest and the west 
coast areas. The General Education Board and the Carnegie Corporatictn made : 
grants to selected colleges and universities for experiments with general liberal 
educati^, a^ distinguished from college education aimed to train the student ; * 
for an occupatibav . This culminated \n the fte|aj^t* of the Harvard University '^ 
faculty committee on General Education in a Free Society (19^7), and with the 
move of many state universities to establiish 2-3^ear General Colleges, from which' 
students could either graduate with a "general education" or go. on to* major in 

a college department. * . ' ' ' " , . ^ ^ 

6, Conservative Reaction and Stress on^thfe Basics; 1930-60. the general. . 
conservative post-war social trends were seen in* the field 6f secoijdai:^/ and 
higher education by movements to ^talDlish* and maintain academic 'standards for 
high school and college programs, in the face of a rapidly growing youth popu-^ 
latlon, with growing proportions ccxriDleting secondary school and entering college 

''The major studies organized by James B. Conant'and supported by Car);iegie Corpo^p- 
ation had p far-reaching ^ffect, while the teacher^training institutions were 
challenged by Conant^s Study of Teacher Education to work out new and practi- 
cal programs. The ep^try of the Ford Foundation into the e.ducational field 
brought a great deal of added mone^/ to supr)ort experimentation and innovation, ^ 
as well as ^scane elements of controversy. 



7- The New Frontier. War o n Poverty: 1060-.y. . The coming of John Ken 
n.-iy into the American Presidency stimulated a general* resurgence onr^form 
.ind innovit'ion in many area? of life; with emphasir on attacking poverty, race 
prejudice, and the notable disadvantages of some minority groups. Severarl^f 
the Foundations joined, though their appropriations were dwarfed by the m^ies 
provided by the federal government. This movement is illustrated by Table 2.3, * 
which showE the change through time of grants for educaticAal assistance to ' 
blacks. The Ford, Rockefeller, J)anfo?th, and Carnegie grants all were stepped 
un in thi.n area during the 196O-I970 period. This was also a, period of greater 
attention t^ the development of universities in the under-developed parte of the 
v/orld. > . ' 
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Table2.3 



GRAN^s'-FOR EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO BLACKS 



1910 -19> 
1/920-29 5* 
1930-39 
I9UO-U9 
1950751* 
1955-59 
1960-61t 
1965-69 
1970- 

Total 



1.2 



23.0 
38.3 



1930-39 
19U0-U9 
1950-5 It 
3955-59 
'j960r6U 

l<?^5-69 

I970- 

Total 



c 

■ ( 



Higher Edupation ^Million (1967 dollars) 



Rockefeller 



Danforth, 



Carnegie 




112.0 



1.2 
1.7 
9.5 
1.7 

ik.O 




O.h 
2.1* 
2.9 

0,9 
16.5 



O'.l* 

o.r 

0..$- 



2.6 
8.1 

15.2 



P3?e-Colle<^iate LjyfiJ— — y ' , 

X- ^ ■ / 

9.9 . / 



.0.9 
^1.0 




Kellogg 



1.0 

5.U . 




Note ; Grants for blaclc cdrrieges and black students were made before the years 

indicated by Qanforth; Carnegie,^ and Kellogg Foundations, but have-not ^ / 

J been, tabulated in tUis Stu^y. v / 

^ * ♦ - ^ ' ^ • V y > 
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8; Needs >of Minority Groups; 1960-74, A part oi'^'^^jjie Vfer on Poverty, car- 
ried on by President Lyndon JoTinson, was the e>jj^icit programs to ^elp Blacks, Span- 
isH-origin, and American Indian people to secure their civil rights and to get more, 
and better education. In the educational field this took the form of programs 
for equal opportunity^ and for compensatory education . Several Foundations made 

strategic grants to support research, innovation, and training of minority per- 

\ 

sonnel in tiie field of education. , 

9, Radical Reform in Elementary^^d Secondary^ Schools; 1965-74 . The rela- 
tively conservative educational prog^ms of the late 1950s gave way to a reyival 
0% the progressive education m ovement oMhe 1925-40 period, with emphasis on 
"open classroom," "free 'schools "alternative" schools. Mordant criticism 
of public schools became ptJ^lar. Several foundati<5ns moved into this'^^ield with 
. a degree of caution, and generally through officially recognized educational organ- 
izations. The 'federal government, through the Office o^^ Economic^ Opportunity , 

instigated programs, such as the Vouchee Scheme which would give parents & 
choice of schools for their children, with government financial support. At 
the same' time, the federal government^laced mare and 'more emphasis on partici- 
pation of Ni^^advantaged groups in decision^l^lng on local school matters, A 
broad movemeafr-for "decentralization? of administrative control and for "local 
community control*.' of the schools was fostered by certain foundations and by 
certain government agencies.^ In general, however, the foundations stood by 
the educational Establishment, working to define and attack the problems which 

^underlie, poverty and It^V/school achievement of ^disadvantaged groups. 

During this period'^here was a major ^ shift .of Foundation interest and support 
down frcin the level of higher edu^fttic;^ •into the pre-collegiate level, ' as is »een 
in Tables 2.U and 2.5. Among tHe nine fouridati«is covered in this Study, only two-- 

Kellogg and Danforth- -maintained a very high ratio of gfants at the level of higher 
education to grants at the pre- collegiate level. ^ 
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Table 
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FOUNDATION EDUCATION GRANTS, BY AGE SERVED 
'$Millions, 196? Value) 



Foundation Fre-Colleg«- Higher Aiult & 

iate Continuinjg 



Ratio 
Higher/Pre- 
CoKllegiate 



Ford . 


2I43.5 


1363. 14 


63.7 


Rockefeller 


60.6 


1079.9 


12. 3 


Carnegie 


21.1 


oA -) 


0.5 


Kellogg 


0.7 


181.3 


J^8.9 


Danforth 


6.1 


loh.U 


0.6 


Lilly 


16.5 


61.5 




vfctt 


19.9 


11.3 


7.6 


; Grant 


^.3 


15.6 


1.9 


..Sage 


1.8 


6.6^ 


o'^2 


/ 








' Total 


373.9 


•29^.2 


106.2 



0.0 
^ 17.9 

k.7 

27. k 
3.7 
0.6 
3.6 
3.7 

8.0 



Period 
•Covered 




70-72 



27-72 



07-73 



07-73 
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10. Cultural Pluralism: 1966-74. About 1966 there emerged a strong move- 
fwent among blacks for what some called separatism and others called pluralism . 
It-was clear, by this time, that racial integration in the public schools of the 
big cities could not become a fa<;jt without a long drawn-out process of residential 
integration, upward mobility of blacks, and cooperation of suburbs with central 
cities. Meanwhile, blacks wer/ becom:ing politically powerful in the major cities, , 
and in certain southern states. 

Other minority groups, notably the Chicano and Puerto Rican groups and som^ 

p -» ' t 

American Indians became more separatist or pluralist in their po lie \es.^ This 
resulted in moves for minority-oriented. cdllese-stLudieg, and fot stress ,tn the 
school curriculum on minprity-group history and culture. • , ^^^.^ 

Finally European ethnic- groups' became more self -cpns^ious* arid put pressure^ 
on the educational system to work for pluralism rath^if than, close "integration of the'* 
many ethnic strains i-n the population. • ' ^ 



The foundations with an interest in education have moved very uncertainly 

^^rfTTh^is area, recognizing its importance, but not 4:eady to adopt clearly 4fefihe<i 

policies. • A ' - - 

* * ** * 

11. Pre-School Education and Socialization; 1970—. The general view ' 
of the major government-supported programs of compensatory education (Head Start, 
Upward Bound, etc.) was pessimistic, by the close of the decade of the 1960». 
Several foundations supported careful analytic and experimental studies aimed 
at improving compensatory education. But others moved their attention to the 
earliest years of childhood as perhaps the crucial ^ears for successful cognitive ^ 
and ^ei&ttonal development. The Grant Foundation continued a long-ter« interest 
in this ar^a. Ford went into it. And the Carnegie Corporation in 1972 set up the ^ 
.Carnegie Council on Children to eKplore and develop foundation policy on the develop- 

meat of "from conception to about age nine." 
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12. Expansion and Re-Orientation of Post-Secondary Education; 1968-- 
As the period of • crude expansion of college* eiwrctlments, fueled by the baby 
' boom^of 1947-60, came to a-clos^ *around 1,970, it dawned on the rank-and-file as 
well as the leaders in high^ education that a crisis was at hand. College 
graduates were unemployed, faith in the reliability of the college credential 
was attacked by researchers, and private and public-supported colleges and uni- 
versities were in financial straits. The Carnegie Corporation had anticipated 
sotpp of this in their creation and six million 'dollar support of the Carnegie 

Commission on Higher ' Educat ion over the period from 1967 to 1973. 

• * ' *. 

By 1972 it was* .cleaT that a major fe-orientat ion o£ higher education was 

under \}ay; ^ The. principal thrust was toward a conception of post-secondary edi»ca- 

. txon with several valid aspects ^or branches. Continuing' '^ducatiQn or adult educa- 

^'^trion was^' bro.ugy:/ iato closet relation to sOme universities. The University Without 

•Walls movemelnt gr^w up. Education as a Ji?a-10n|^''&aW? l)rDcess^«»i« lieiilg Ufged: < 

• Ttie - -Car n^le^ Corporation financed ^a. Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 

Educa^ioSv Professional o^gani£al!lfcM|^^of "p^ysiai^ optbinet?ltsts,. pb^rp^ 

lawyers, nurses--ar^anized programs for continuing praf^sional education as a 

/ ^- - .\ - ~ " 

criterion for* f ^newai of - licens^fr^- 

A strpng goVemniBnr^utii.t on Pos'l^Seip.onSary Education has brought federal gov- 
ernment suppbrt into exp^erkneRtation and evi^ludtion in thi& area; but it seems 
likely that the foundations with a major interest in higher education will con- 
tinue to work in this, a 

B. 'CATEGORIES OF APPRDPRIATIONS^OR ^tRDJECTS 

It is obviously useful and important to know what purposes are served and^ 
what ins trumend ^t i es used and what sub-^reas in the broad field of educa- 
tion are selected as garget areas by the foundations. This haS' been attempted 
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by the staff of the Foundation Center in New York, which publishes annually a 
set of tables on grants made in a given year, in the areas of: Education, Health, 
Humanities, International Activities, Religion, Science and Technology, and Wei- 
fare. No single grant is counted more than once in those tablej. The grants 
categorized a» Education amounee^lU) 36 percent of total grants in the 1973 
report, presumably referring to. 1972 grants. However, Education occurs as a - 
sub-category in the reports o.n Health, International Activities, and Religion. 
In Table 1^ we have reproduced the Education .Category of the Foundation Grants 
Index and supplemented this with the amounts for Education in those other three 

areas, ' ' ' 

There are ^6 categories in all, representing 2,547 grants totalling $341 . 
million, or 48. percent of the total amount given by foundations in that year. 
This Table instigates several basic conclusions as well as a number of perplex- 
ing questions. For instance, ..the, four largest categories are: Endowi^nt, Medical 
Education, Higher Education, and Buildings and Equipment, totalling $230 million, 
or"68. percent of the grand total of monies granted in the field of education': .It 
is likely that nearly all'6f.this mone^ wfent to univer$J^ies and coUegee^ %nd 
thus could be placed in the broad category of Higher Education. But this is such 
a. broad term that it must include a'variety of programs which will impinge on 
elementary 'and secondary eciuqation, and it may also involve some educational 
research. The staff of the Foundation Center are not well satisfied, with these 
categories, and are working on what they hope 'will be a .more useful system. 

Procedure Used in This Study \.. 

■ In the hope of throwing more light on the nature of foundation activities,' 
^ decided to. work out a more <fet^iled spt of categories for the % foundations 
which we .tudi'^d^tntenjtvely., -5hi6 work had^-the-lollovlng principal character- 



istics: 



3^ 
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1. Grants were recorded by year, or by clusters of a few contiguous years. 

2.. Grants were translated into dollars of constant (1967) purchasing 
power. Thus the^ development of foundation activity through time could be more 

accurately reported. 

3. Regions served by the grants were indicated--dome^tic and foreign. 

•4. Grants aimed at the making of educational policy were identified. 

5. Grants aimed at various sub-areas of higher education were identified 
(^•g»> graduate education, medical education, teacher education), 

Thirty-twa possible descriptive categories were defined, and codes deviled 
which require 47 columns of a standard punch^card. These are reported in Appendix 1. 
Most of the results ot this form of analysis are reporW in the Chapter which 
deals with the 9 foundations. A major advantage of this scheme of analysis is 
the possibility of cross-tabulations showing the relations among founda^t^on 
activities. For example, it is possible to produce a table showing how money 
spent for fellowships was related to minority groups (especially blacks) and to 
regions (South, national scene, international activities). 



C. PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS AIMED EXPLICITLY AT EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AND 
^ IMPROVEMENT 

^ A foundation either implicitly or explicitly makes a distinction between 
^ ; ' support of ^ 

basic support of the status quo or change and improvement. The foundation may 

opt for both alternatives--some support of the status ^uo and some support of 

innovation and improvement. The basic support of education ife pretty much limited 

to higher education and to private colleges and universities. There has been no 

general program of support to private secondary and elementary schools unless they 

were innovative or experimental. _ 

The vast Ford Foundation grants to colleges and universities in the 1950s 

presented basic support of the status quo except in a few outstanding instances. 
The grants by the General Education Board for teachers* salaries and for general 
support of privat^cojleges in the 1918-30 period is another example. The Lilly 
Foundation support of private colleges in Indiana is an example. In all these 
cases there was some selectivity in terms of quality and need of the institution. 

• But the money v^as granted for^basic support rather thaa for irtft^va^ioh. .'^^ 
Wherever a foundation has a professional staff directed to making and 
applylrtig policy, there is sure to be a drive to turn money 'into improvement. 
The major interest of the officers is in this area. Some of the outstanding 
cases arej;,^ 

Improvement of Negro schools and colleges in the South. General Education 
Board: 1905 on. 

Development of public-supported high schools in the South. General-Education 
Board: 1905-25. 

Reform of Medical Education iilfc»^Linerica. General Education Board. 1913jJ0. 
Creation and Support of the Lincoln School. General Education Board. 1917-30. 
The Eight-Year Study of the Relation of School and College. General Edu- 
j:ation Board. 1933-41. S 
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The Commission on Teacher Education. General Education Board. 1937-1942. 

The Program on Equal Opportunity, Rockefeller Foundation. 1963-- 

The University Development Program in Underdeveloped Countries. Rockefeller 

Foundation^ 1963-- 
The Atlanta Area Higher .Education Program. General Education Board and 

the Woodruff Foundation. 1930-60^ y 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Carnegie Corporation, 1967 

The Community School Movement. Mott Foundation. 1940-- 

Character Education Studies. Lilly Endowment. 1945-- 

Cjiild Study and Teacher. Education. Grant Foundation. 1945-60. 

Comprehensive School Improvement Program. Ford Foundation. 1961-70. ( 



Teacher Education Program. Fund for the Advancement of Education. 1^52-60. 
Nationa^l Assessment of ;Edj^at:iQnal Programs. Fund for the Advanc'emejit 
of Education; t96^M68. 



The Community College Movement. Kellogg, I96O- 
Continuiog Education. Kellogg, 1950— 
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AND ^ r 
D. DEVELOPING PERSONNEL, ^THROUGH FELLOWSHIPS^ TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

David Stevens, 

One of the Vice-Presidents- of the General Education Board, ^commenting on 
-program policy in a group which include^d this writer, characterized the Foundation's 
niSavy investment in fellowships as a policy of "betting on all of the reasonably' 
good horses in the races. Most of them are bound to wi n if they stay in the game.** 
The Rockefeller, foundations have placed $163 million of their $llbO million grants 
in the field of education in the category of Fellowships and Scholarships.- This 
does not include a good many millions in training institutes' for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. ' , ' - 

4. 

This kin4 of support is reward4.ng in many ways. It is^an investment in the 
future of the most competent and prom^ing young- people. . It is a sure way of im^^^ 
proving the quality of an instituti^ft^r a program. > It gives the foundation 
officer the reward of doing something tangible for people who appreciate it, and 
it gives the foundation an investment in the future careers of people whb are* 
sure to be "winners** in the course of life. (See Table 2,6) ^ 

Some foundations find it convenient to give money for fellowships and scholar- 

•r 

ships to agencies or organizations which in turn select the recipients. These 

' agencies do a competent job of administration of fellowship funds. But? the Rock- 

/ - 

efeller foundations and the Ford and Carnegie foundations have also buiflt their 
own staff and located them around the world where they can'*perspnally discover and 
observe and advise individuals who receive the fellowships and travel grants. 
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^FOUNDATION GRANTS FOR PERSOr{NEL DEVELOPMENT RELATIVE TO 

EDUCATION ' 
$ miUion (1967 dollars) 



Category , - 
Internships 
Fellowships 
Training Institutes 



$13.0 
220.9 
60.8 



^9^.7 = 10 pertent of a total of 
$2,963.3 million 



Note: This does no't include the Danforth or Kellogg Foundation, both 
of which have large Fellowship programs. It covers the period 
since tl:v6iV beginning for the o€her 7 foundations, except for 
the Carnegie, where it starts with 1962, and the-Mott, where 
it starts with ^1970. 
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.V * 
•* E. INTERACTION OF FOUNDATION ACTIVITY WITH FEDERAL 
• ; GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Urttil about 1960 therpwas very, little federal government interest in the 
development aod -improvement of education. ' The U.S. Offic^ of Education served 
mainly to collect and publish statistics. There was federal government support'^ 
of vocational education and of agricultural, .artd home e(;tonomics 'edu^^tlbn, as - 
well as basic support of land-grant universities; MF Stfere was litt.le or' n-© 
interaction between foundation programs and federal government- activities. 

With the passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the U.S. 
Office of Education .came into an innovative, and supportive role for some programs, of 
higher education and secondary education'. Then, shortly after 1960, the U.S.' Office 
of Education was provided with funds for the support of educational research, 
-this program developed in a modest way until the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, which put the federal government squarely, in the 
business of promoting educational innovation. ; . 

.Vejy soon after 1965, the federal goveri^ntr was supplying much more money 
for educational research and development than were either loc^I and'state education, 
al agencies or ptivate foundations. The foundations then wer6 in a position to V 
adapt their activities to what the federal government was doing, or was likely 

to do. . ' X ' 

Federal government policy witfi respect to educational innovation and improve- 

ment is being' worked out, since 1965, wit^h a good deal of uncertainty. Howeyer. 

the creation of the National Institute on Education in 1972 is a landlnark. The 

NIE will probably have: more money to spend on educational research and development." 
than ail the foundations' put together. But the foundations apptear to have the - 
initiative at this writing, ^and the- educational profession- seems to expect the 
foundations to continue to be a center for support of policy-making" and research 

in education. ' , - \ - ' , " * 

^ Chapter IJl vill report on the perceptioiis tbat lea4ej?8 in the field of 



educational research and development have of foundatior * and of government C 2- 15, 

agencies operating in this field. . . - ^ , 

^* The Administration of Programs > Grants, and Projects - 

^.Foundations vary a great deal in their manner of dispensing funds./ Some 
k^ep tfheir own machin^y to a- minimum while others maximize their participation 
in the activities which they finance. 

There are. three faiVly clear-cut styles, 

1. Minimal staff, concerned solely with making grants. 

In this style, the Foundation staff is kept to the minimum necessary to dis- 
cuss and determine mcifters of policy, to make decisions on specific requests for 
support for projects and programs. Besidq the officers who make decisions on grants 
there is a treasurer and ,a secretary and office staff. Examples are: Lilly Endow- 
• ment and Grant^Foundation. This type of administration often makes use of con- 
sultants who are paid for evaluating specific requests, but do not take part in 
^ the decision concerning the grant. < ^ ' 

2. The staff of the foundation carries on a great deal of the work supported by 
^ the Iteundatiori. In effect,* this is an operating foundation.*" An example is^ 

the Russell Sage Foundation, which maintains a number of "staff scientists" who 
have office space, ftill salary,* and monjey for. research expanses. They are expected 
to spend full time on research ^d writing, most of it. related fo Foundation pro- 
» gram, but some of it njiay be more individually personal 'in content. They are 

appointed for about 3 years at a time, and appointment may be renewed. In recent 
^ years, about 30 percent of Sage Foundation expenditures have gonie to support of 
residential research staff. There are also a number of Visiting • Scholar 9 who 
^ work in the foundation office for a year at a time, and then return to their 

regular jobs. There are alsro extramural grants, which are awarded by the officers 
and Trustees, with a good deal of advicjp from .the research staff. 

Several foundations carry on in-house programs administered by the regulaV / 
staff, but such programs constitute a relatively small part of the annudl outlay. 
An example is the Carnegie Corporation program on Child Development headed by 
Professor Kenneth Keniston of Yale University. In. this case, the program is * 
directed by Professor Keniston wfio remains at Yale, but is flninbed fully by the 
foundation,' Kith all administrative details handled in the foundation offiqe. Thus , 
Professor Keniston combines the roles of a fiill-timiB staff officer, #hd a university 
jfaculty member seeking assistance. from the foundation. It may be assumed that the 
^ foundation staff made a decision to support work in the area of child development. 
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ajcra wanted the bea^tv person they could get to advise them. Presumably they 
invited, K^iSton to organize a Council and to explore the field, to make r^om- 
mendations for research support by the Foundation, and also to make recommendations 
concerning*educational policy concerning children. 

. Carnegie Corporation and the E'ord Fouadation have operated in this fashion 

on several occasions. , 
f 

Another example of this style of work is a . fellowship program, in which the 
foundation receives applications, and awards fellowships to individuals,' keeping in 
direct contact with the individual fellows. FelloWs are ofteia reqruited by the 
foundation staff. An example i^ the Administration Internship Program in Public 
Eiducation, maintained by the Rockefeller Foundation. . * ' 

3. The /tfb^ff of the fou^dfetidn dofes some of the detail work of designing a proj- ' 
ect or. a proposal, feut eventually tber^foundation maftes a grant to an outsiie agency 
r for, the administration 6f ,the project. T}iis puts much«resp^nsibility on the fouh- 
datipn staff, but places the* details, of administration, handling the money, .etc.,^ 
in the hands of a grantee agency. 

The .gcantee agency may* con^^ into t^istence^prevlously as an ag[ent o£^ the 
toundation,^ and then later may findu>ther sources ,of income, thus becoming inde- 

'pendent of the foundation. Such agencies are found especially in Washington, D.C«, 
and also in the South. TJiey are useful to the\foundatio/ns and also to the society 

^s organizations initiated by l^oundation action but> deserving and eventually 
obtaining long-term support by the society. * • ♦ ^ . 

This ii^-between category has advantages and disadvantages. It permits the 
foundation tcn>e closely involved with a project that has the appearance of being 
independent of the fddndation. If the project operates in a politically contro- 
^Versial area^ the ^foundation raay.be accused of trying -to use it's influence secretly* 
and unfairly. 

On the oth^r hand, a project may gain a great deal from the knowledge and 
ship of foundation officers by using them on conmittees and commissions* 
ample, the General Education Board made a grant to the Progressive Education 
sociation in the 1930s to support the work of its Commission on Curriculum, This 
Commission produced a series of influential. books pn general education at the 
secondary school level, with such titles as Science in General Education , Mathematics 
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in Genera l Education ^ I^iterature in General Education. The Curriculum Cpmnis- 
» 

sion took full responsibility for the project, but invited certain foundation 
staff members to sefve as working members of the committees who produced these 
book?. This was not s'tipulated in the terms of the grant. It was a "natural" 
outcome of the close understanding between certain foundation staff members and 
the leaders of the PEA Commission. One GEB staff member ictua^U^userved as 
chairman of the^ committee that produced the book^ ^ience in General Education . 



Recipients of foundation grants generally favor a considerable degree 
of participation by foundation officfir^ in their pr<!)grams, according to responses 
we have obtained in a questionnaire study of such people. They say that founda- 
tion officers help them a great deal in their projects, .and that a good give-and- 
tak^ relationship devel^ops. 
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III. FOUNDATIONS COMPARED WITH GOVERNMENT IN SUPPORT 
OF EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION AND EXPERIMENTATION 

t 

At the present time the Foundations and the federal government are the two 
principal sources of support for educational innovation and experimentation. The 
federal government has come into this field only since about 1960. The National 
^fense Education Act of 1958, supplied funds for training coOnselors, -teachfer* <>f 
certain foreign languages, and for other activities that would presumably maj^e the 
educational system more effective ag^nt of national defense. This source of funds 
was supplemented- in the late 1950s by a program of research grants administered by* 
the U.S. Office of Educati-on. These grants were increased in size during the early 
1960s, and were multiplied by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965^ 
which supplied funds for Research and Developn^t Centers as well as for grants 
to individual researchers. The research and development program o^f the USOE 
expanded farther, and eventually was' transf erred^ to a major extent, into the 
National Institute of Education in 1973. 

The research budget of the U.S. Office of Education in. 1970 was^l3^ million, 
compared with $28l/^million^ for education from private foundations. However, it 
should be remembered that a considerable fraction of the foundation '^support was > 
for general support or'^ndoment of educational Enterprises, while the research 
and development budget of fhe USOE^was * independent of funds appropriated by the ' 
government for basic support of public and private educational systeifts. There 
were and are other sources of government funds for <edMcatipnal research apd dev* 
alopment. The Off ice> of Naval Research at one tiioe supported some useful research 
on ^education, and the^ Office of Defense has made grants of this sort, National 
Ina^titute 'of Hental Health and the National Institute of Child Health and' Human 
Development have supported research in the educational field. Recently the Nat- 
ional 'Science Foundation and the National Endowment for the HuiDanitiea have 
entered this ^ield. When their funds for research and development in the field 
of education are added to those of the U.S. Office of Education, the total is 
^approximately $225 million for 1970. . , . 



Looking at foundation support for educational activity, we see that it 
expanded greatly after 1950. This was partly due to the entry of the, gigantic 
Ford Foundation intp the field, and partly to the increase irr^e number of 
foundations, noted in Chapter 1. 

Still, the bulk of foundation financing was for general support of the educa- 
tional enterprise, in contrast to suppbrt of innovation, experimentation, and 
training of personnel for these functions. ^ 

At the present time, it may be estimated that the federal government is pay- 
ing about 70 percent of the cost of innovation, experimentation and training of 
people for this kind of work, the foundations are piling about 21 percent of the 
cost', and school systems, colleges, and universities , are paying 9 percent of the 
cost, either directly through research^dgets, or indirectly through paying for 
a fraction of the time of faculty members who are expected to devote that fraction 
to- research and writing. . ^-^ 

' To a considerable extent, then, the private .foundations and the federal govern 
meatr are 'working in the same field. It wag to make. some critical comparison of 
fpuadatidn procedure and federal g/wernaebC^p^^^re that a brief questionnaire 
wa^ sent to a number of leading educational resr^Mchers. ^ ^ ^ . 

The questionnaire is reproduced "in Appendix 3 . It was open-ended, and 
encouraged as full a response as was considered useful by Ifche r^spoodent. A 
number of people responded at length, on separate sheets of paper. In general^ 
there were - two ' topics to which their attention was directed. 

1. Comparison 6^ experience in securing support for research and develop- 
ment projects from private foundations and from federal government Agencies. 
Preference for d»ing business with the one ox the other type of agency. 

2. ' Means by which the iEundingagiency jflecldes to support oV not to support 
a proposei'project. Specifically, the>tdi|^ use by federal goyeirnment , 
agenties of a comnittee or council of the .grantee's p^ers to^etermine which • 
pro jectS should be supported. - ..^'f^^. 



Respondents to the (Xiastionnalye 

The senior author sent out a letter to 58 men and women whom he lj:new to be 
researchers or directors of research in the field of education. A few were 
primarily administrators, who dealt with funding agencies on behalf of research- 
ers as well as possibly for their own projects. Most of the 58 people were person 
ally known to the author, though he did not^make a personal appeal to them. 
He told them that he would be able to identify their responses through a num- 
ber on their protocol, but that nobody else would know this, and he would not 
quote anyone by name without their explicit permission. There were 42 responses^ 
or 72 percent of the total group. Four of them asked to be excused, because 
of relatively limited contact with funding agencies in the field of education. 
*0f the remaining 38, all mentioned one or more foundations, and 31 ranked founda- 
tions in response to the question, "On the basis of your experience and knowledge 
of Foundation activity in the broad field of education, would you name three 
Foundations which you think have performed roost usefully and efficiently since 
1950. We are not 'thinking here of quantity of rooney granted, r though that 
may well figure in your judgment. Rather, of the competence of Foundation staff, 
the efficiency of their operation, the quarlity of their policy-making, the 
success of the projects and programs they supported. Please rank the Founda- 
tions, and add one or two if you cannot easily limit yourselB to a list of - - 
three." No names of foundations were suggested. The 38 persons who named 
foundations, and the 31 who ranked them, named 2| foundations a total of ^0 
"times. The foundations were named in order of frequency: 

Carnegie 27 times 

Ford 18 times 

Spencer 12 times 

Kellogg , 6 times 

Sage 5 times 

Of the others, two were named 3 times, two were named R?ic€, and 12 were 
named once. 

The nine foundations we chose for intensive study were named 66 times, or 
73 percent of the total mentions, while the 15 others got 24, or 27 percent of • 
■ the. total mentions. ■ While all of the more frequently-mentioned foundations- 
got at least one first, 'one second, and one third rank mentions,, the Carnegie 
Corporation came out clearly as the popularity winner, with 18 first-ranked 
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Respondent Charatterlstlcs . The writer looked at the list of respondents 
carefully, to note whether tbeir interests in the field of education might pre- 
dispose them to favor one or another foundation. For example, the recent atten- 
tion pf the Carnegie Corporation to issues and problems of higher education 
might lead people working in higher education to think first of Carnegie. 
But the list of 38 respondents "shows only five with a clear-cut major interest 
in higher education. Table 1 shows the distribution of major fields of 
interest of the 38 respondents who named foundations. Several of them were 
counted twice, because they had strong interests in two of the fields listed. 

The 38 respondents all had a substantial experience with research and dev- 
elopment grants. Thirty three(33) had received government grants and 35 had 
received' foundation grants. Four had not received foundation grants since 
1960, dnd two had not received government grants since 1960. The «total number 

of grants received since 1960 by these people are shown in Table 2, and also the 

received 

total amounts of money received by tiiem^ the 31 who had ^ foundation grants 
had a median support of $500,000, whil^ the 31 who had received%goverQment 
grants had a median support of $600,000, 

Comparison ot the Faundatiohs with Federal Governaept Practices and PolicV 

A crude comparison of the two ^agencies for crducational innovation and , 
in^rovement is reported in Table 2. The procedure was as follows: 

The writer read the questionnaire responses, paying fi.pecijLl attention to 
the responses which compared foundation with government agency practices and 
polity. He rated each response as favorable, mixed or neutral, or negative 
of unfavorable ta the foundation, or to the government agency. This meHnt 
rating tesponses of the 35 questionnaires which made evaluative cotqpnents. 
Soi&e responderu:s gave responses concerned mainly with foundation or with 
goverpQient' procedures, while others gave^redponses which dealt with both 
agencies together. CQn3equentJ.y, «8 Table 2 shows, ^here were 59 separable 
respons^a from the 35 respohdent^« The majority were clearly favorable to the 
foundations, as compiued with the &overniDent« The negative reports concei^n- 
ing government procedure^ dealt tiaalnly with the following matters:. 



Table 1. 



. FIELDS OF INTEREST OF THE RESPONDENTS 



Psychology of Education 10 

Sociology of Education 8 

Research and Testing 5 

Higher and Adult 5 

Elementary and Secondary 4 

Administration 4 

Curriculum 4 

Teacher Education 3 
Cdmparative and 

Histo^-y of Education 2 

f- 

J - 

» • ■ 

Total* 45 



Favorable 
Mixed or Neutral 
Negative 



Table ^ ATTITUDES OF GRANTEES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND 

FOUNDATION PROCEDURES 

Foundation Procedure Governmeat Procedure^ Peer Review 

(Government Method) 

22 5 13 

4^ 14 6 

1 3 ' 9 



Note ; These represent conanerits made in response to one or mare Questions 

orl the (>iestionnaire. Thirty-five persons made the statements which 
were evaluated in this Table. 



Experience of Grantees with Foundation^ since 1960 



Number of Respondents Receiving Grants^ 
From 



Amount of Money irr Grants 



No. of 


■Foundation 


Govt. 


Grants 






Received 






1 


5 


1 


2 


10 


6 


3 


2 


6 


4 


^ 2 


4 


5 


- 7 


2 


6 

7 


1 

1 


2 
1 


8 or 9 . 


0 


5 


10 or more 


3 


5 


Total No. 
oi Grants 


31 
131 


32 
165 



•Received 



Amount (thousands) Foundation Govt. 


Under $100 


7 


2 


$100-199 


2 


2 


200-299 

, m-iw 


3 

2 
4 




500-799 


0 


6 


800-999 , 


2 




1000-1999 


6 ' 


3 


2000-2999 


2 


2 


3000-4999 


1 


2 


5000-5999 


1 


1 


6000-7999 


0 


3 


$10-15 million 


1 


2 


No. of Grantees 


31 


31 


* 

Median Amount 


$500,000 


$600 » 000 
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The government procedures were plagued by much red tape, from the time of 

writthg the research proposal to the time of conducting the project and on~ to 

the time of inaking a final report on the project. Quarterly reports were 

required. Most government grants were made for .a year at a time, and the 

grantee had no assurance of continued support beyond the first year, tho^ugh 
his project might be clearly planned for a period of several years, (This 
was not true of grants from 'the National Institutes at Bethesda, where a proj- 
ect requiring several years could be supported with assurance that ^the support 
wo4^1d continue as long as the Congress appropriated the' necessary money.) 

In contrast, the foundation procedure was seen as relatively informal and 
stripped of unnecessary paper work, both in the application for support stage 
and* in the actual project stage. Extremely important was the flexibility of 
foundation grants in terras of duration, from short to long, with provision 
for change during the project. 

With respect to quality of staff personnel, the large foundations were 
generally favored^ partly because the foundation staff were generally seen as 
wise and experienced, and' able to give useful advice. Moreover, the rapid 
turnover of personnel in government service was mentioned. On the other hand, 
there were several negative comments on foundation personnel, some of whom 
were seen as prejudiced and inclined to force- theit own preferences on appli- 
cants. 

^ - Some of the comments are quoted' in the following pages, in categories 
identiffled-by the writer as favorable, mixed or neutral, and negative. 
Coimnents and criticisms, of federal government procedures and policies in 
funding educational research and development actiyiti.es are directed toward 
a number of diverse targets. The majority. of comments had to do with' the , 
U.S, Office of, Education research aad ^development programs .of the 1960s and 
early 1970s. But thfere were other respondents who referred, to one or ^re _ 
of a number of other goVerkmant agencies. The various government agencies ' 



The Research Institutes ; 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
National Institute of Education (since 1973) 

Granting Agencies ; 

United States Office of Education 

National Science Foundation 

National Endowment for the Humanities (since 1970) 

These various agencies have various procedures for ^the selection of research 
projects to support, and for the administration of research and development funds. 
In general, these procedures have moved away from a laissez-faire policy of 
support for individual projects and toward support of projects ' 



which fall into areas the government agencies have defined as desirable and 
deseirving priority. 

The continuation of government support of educational research and develop- . 
ment depends on the Congress, and congressmen must be convinced of the value 6f^ 

r * 

this kind of activity. -Perhaps congressmen are less likely to support a research 
development' program of a pioneer and innovative kind than are foundation trustees. 
These considerations should be kept in mind wheni reading, the following. 

Favorable to Foundations . ' 

We would prefer the. foundations because of our experiences with govern- 
ment agencies-. The latter haye demonstrated a great deal of difficulty in 
making decisions, in heavy staff 'turnover, working inside constraints of 
legislative mandates, etc; 



1. Foundations more personal in specific concerns and interest. 

2. Foundations more open in policies and^ procedures. 

3. Foundations more apt to give long term fufidiftg. 

4. FouncjU'tions more inclined to permit researcher to '^own" product, etc. 

5. Federal provides rao^l supervision & direct on site review. 

The best staff members of the best foundations, private foundations that is, 
are selfless people who help other people get their work done, who go out on 
the road to look for projects, who help projects become better by criticism. 
Sometimes people of similar quality work for agencies like the educational 
branches of the National Endowment fbr the Humanities. But on the whole, 
their tenure is not as long and the controls under which J)iey .work are 
tighter than is the case with the private foundations. 



My experience with private foundations is one, of relative informality, 
and direct conversatiori regarding purposes, criteria and evaluations of 
proposals. With government agencies the relationship has been formal and 
with less direct discussion of the essential features of the proposal. 



Federal gov • t .agencies are OK for generally recognized prpblems and 
approaches but not for new approaches/ The peer review is not very imagina- . 
tive, is likely to reflect arbitrary 'biases, favor certain disciplines, and 
make, much of the moi^e or less arbitrary distinction between basic vs applied 
research. A very , imaginative proposal or one that .would require some changes^ 
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_ thinking would not get very far in the peer review. Defensive, re- 

ac^iohs Vould be set up^, A foundation that has no special axe to^^rind 

but recognizes a given problem as important is more likely to be in|:erested ' 

in the best approach that can be found. ^. 



I would prefer doing business with a foundation that has a genuine inter- 
est in a problem and is looking for the best approach to solving it they 
can find. They tend not to be restricted to one or two 'disciplines, are 
not hung up by the "ba6ic research vs^ applied research" controversy. They 
are interested in gettihg something done. I also found that foundations ^n 
general require much less paper work. 

I Have found that foundations can be quite specific about their areas 
of interest and when one has an idea within one of those areas the approach 
is easy, dignified, and prompt. Federal agencies appear tQ have less focus. 
Often seem to be more interested in many proposals than in the nterits of ^a 
few, and at times their decisions are quite bewildering. 

In ;general, dealing with private foundations far more satisfactory: 
officers more open-minded to suggestions 4nd freer to make decisions. 

^^IjU^eral agencies tend to require tailoring to their current policies (which 
change continually) and convincing of numerous officials who sometimes 
seem to be fighting for .positions. With foundation officers I have usually 
felt more at ease, that I was working with people free to use their own 
best judgment and not requiring to be "handled with care." With most 
government officials I have also felt it was "safe" to' talk unrestrainedly--, 
but sometimes it has seemed prudent to consider what it might not be "wise" 

'to .say, - * 
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Better s experience with foundations^-^the 'interactions are. more 
colleague-*like; we talk^about the substantive problem' rather than 
focus on the managerial and institutional aspects of what is propoae^* 



My experience has favored foundations as a> source of rese^H^h support. 
This may be biased, in my case, because my research doBs not hay^^-^ominent 
policy or practice implications |« and the foundations hay^e-^nfo^ tqleration 
for research which has, as its aim^ the gaining of increased under staitding 
and the enlargement of perspecti^ve, ^ • 

Much better experience with foundatior\ officers, included a simpler 
application process^ less paperwork by far, a more informal communica'- 
tion and review system, quicker response and notification^ more reason** 
able accounting and reporting procedures, and an ^bsence of the most 
annoying features of governmental bureaucratization. Had I dealt with 
the largest foundations, however, I might have experienced' less of a. 
positive difference in the foundations V 'favor, 

Rfelations witfi foundation officers have been more satisfying, primar- 
ily because \ was 'able to establish a cbntinuing relationship, usually 
with someone who was interested in the work. Of course, on several 
occasions I took on projects at the request of the foundations, amd 
so they were especially interested in the results^* Quite apart from 
this last, however, the relationship with federal officials quickly 
deteriorated to the level of a person in some perfunctory role who 
f simply was, interested in quarterly reportd and annual reports being 

in on time, I have never had arty feedback from a government official" as 
to whether or rtot there was satisfaction with* the work done. By con- 
trast, I have files of letters from foi^ndation officials expres«ing 
such satisfaction^ . * . ^ 
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, ^ First, in regard to the federal government, I am very much concerned 
with both present inflexibility and tlje tendaticy for certain areas to 
^le- ''hot" and others to be "cold." ,1 am somewhat fearful that this ^ 

. situation /is^^being cojnpounded, sopewhat,,by the ptesent/staff effort 
of the NIE to determine "in house!' just what will be relevant to the ' 

' interests of the NIE and .what will not. As. a consequence, the straff finally 

^ formulates an area for; which requests are desired. The RFP go6s out;, and 
. there is a lot of competition for the money. Consequently, I believe that 
a lot of people secure grrotrs dimply because, the j»KP suggests & possible 
interest. The more maturje schblar (not necessarily mature chronologically) 
has some long-^term interests in view arid wishes to build accumulatively 
on what he has done before. He looks in vain for an RFP and, hot finding 
it, must begin-to look for somewhere to probe in order to gain entry Into 
the granting machinery. Unless he knows his way around, and is prepared to' 
make a few trips td'-W^ingtori in-order to ."cultivate'.' friends, his chances 
of . getting a grant under such clrcumstafMes are, I fear, very dim. Also, ^ 

^It tends to mean that any excesses connected with what is "hot" become 
unusually extreme, simply because proposals from oth^r areas of Interest 
are not likely to gain approval. ^ The ultimate cona^equejnce of this is, I 
think, t)ia;t we are usually dealing with issues of a highly practical sort : 
which* have .come to our attention somewhat belatedly^ (llk^ career education) 

• and there 'is very little opportunity t6 get some kind of head start ^on the * 
problems likely to be with us a decade from now. Consequently, we are ' 
always .trying' to patch up oUr past mistakes instead bf looking toward what 
we' n^^ tomorrow. 

In regard to the federal government, on^.of the most frustrating ^pfob- • 
letos is the cbristant change in staff. This would not be tqp bad if per- 
sons who leave were replaced quickly. Consequently, one wrl|:es a'-persbt^ 
who was just there only to discover that nobody seems equipped to handle* 
your request. i 

For a host o-f reasons, I haVe tended to avoid the federal government 
and look td^ the private philanthropic foundations for the kinds of things 
JL want to do. However, there, are some v^ry serious problems. Some years 
ago, it appeared, at least, that a/slngle stafjE persbn couid Work with ' 
you until the ^)rop0«al w^s prepared in accordance with foundation require- \ 
ment9. The foundation representative,' presumably, did some checking at < 
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this point with his colleagues, received the approval of a top official, 

and the proposal then went to the Board. Once convinced, the foundation 

executive ^became your advonfate. today, however, much larger foundation 

be 

staffs have a kind of narcissistic complex and seem always to contem-r, 
plating what they exist for. Never quite able to make iip their minds 
^in regard to this question 'and not having announced any clear policy, 
they are then in a position to reject any $nd all requests by simply 
saying, "It does not fcit into our policy,"' This is a kind of only 
work here " syndrome. 
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Neutral or Mixed 

1 imagine that foundation decisions are in some ways more capri- 
cious. The foundation doesn't have Congress and the GAO looking 

♦ 

over its shoulder. Thus, one is more at the mercy of a small group 
. of deciders. But the small group can also be more venturesome and 
more willing to gamble, on a long shot. 



I cannot honestly say tixat my experience has been had with either- 
group. The government agencies have required more paper work and a stricter 
adherence to budget categories and time specifications, 'but both have 
been helpful so far as staff is concerned. With government agencies 
the changing legislation has made continuity of planning and performance 
more difficult. 

1 . \ 

\ — . — — - — — — , 

• J • 

Federal^government'agencies are OK for generally recognized problems 

and approaches but not fcfB new approaches. The peer review is not very * 
imaginative, is likely to reflect arbitrary biases, favor certain dis- ^ 
ciplines and make much of the more or less arbitrary distinction between 
basic vs^ applied research. A very imaginative proposal or one that 

would require some chahges in basic thinking wo^ld'not get very far 

-^^ 

•in th^fc peer r^iew*<- Defensive react4x)ns wodld be set up. .A foundation 

' . . . ^ ^ 

that has no Special axe to grind bat recognizes a given probX^B as impor- ^ 
tant Is moreJLikeiy to be interested in the best approach that can be 
found, " ' > . 



Much overlap and cross-over. , My bekt experience was with Carnegie 
Corp. in the early 1960s and with N.S.F. tn the 1967-73 period. N.S.F. 
was. Just as wise and easy to do business with as Carnegie, My worst 
would be Ford Foundation, which aeems so often to be much like a blind 
elephant. * 
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The differences are stylistic and structural*-*reviev by (modt) 
federal agencies i.s fuller, fairer and r;K>re impersonal. Typically^ 
federal agencies are less willing to take risks and stuTfier about their 
insistence on classical acadeitic values. Certainly, private founda- 
tions aeem ooore humane, more interested In tlie Intentlpn and gpals of 
the research team in the specific Implementatlonal or procedural 
details. Of the people one sees and touches, not much difference 
but. Lord, one sees a lot mbre of the foundation folk than one sees 
of the federal folk, a fact tha^: gives the impression oi greater 
interest and enthusiasm. 



In general^ securing support from Federal government agencies 
involves responding to areas in which they solicit proposals^. The 
process is relatively impersonal depending upon outside review commit-' 
tees, but contact with individuals monitoring the proposal is often 
helpful iti insuring appropriate co'nsideration, la -contrast, support 
from private foundations is a more personal pr't>cess involving* detailed 
conversation and proposal preparation' with specific individuals. 

At the higher echelons in both groups, I have found the officials ^ 
to be sensible to deal, with and talk with. It is at lower echeWhs, 
at the level of specific project mC)nito\Sf, where experience is quite varied 
Defensiv^ness, as a result of lack of knowledge of a field, may be 
prevalent in government people, whereas rigidly hel(l opinions aboyt 
what should be done is more prevalent among foundation people. 



Neither seems very good. My only really successful activity, in the 
sense of a reasonable response to a proposal was from Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in 1962, High-level foundation officers appear to be mora sert^ble 
and wiser thanjhj^h-lw^l government agency officials, ,But at the proj^ 
e<;t officer level, foundattoqs get people with frustrated ambitions, 
which they want to impose on the research, and they tend to be wotse. 
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The major disadvantages of dealing with private foundations are: 
(1) their resources are likely to be smaller, and are sopevbat more 

[y to change radically over the years. The major dira4%antages of 
dealing with government agencies have ^o do with excessive bureaucratic 
red tape, delays, restrictive lavs (such as that dealing with (mS apprtf*- 
val of questionnaires), and somewhat unrealistic requirements with 
regard to periodic reports and prompt completion of research efforts. 



I b^lieve I wduld prefer doing business with a foundation, simply 
because at my present stage of development my interests seem not to fit 
into the conxentional rubrics for which an RFP usually is sent out. I 
find it exceedingly difficult to secure money for my more "maverick" 
interests, and so my hope now ta almost exclusively with foundations. 
The federal government seems to lack flexibility to fund anything that 
cannot readily be included in some approved category. Rigidity is the 
main problem with respect to government money; whim and fancy on the 
part of foundation officers seem to be the central problem viftr^ounda- 
tlons.. Also, I fin^ that foundations have an extraordi^rily difficult 
time making clear*cut decisions. They drag one on and on fot months 
when it would be so much better simply to stfy "no" at the outset. 



One really cannot treat private foundations as a single entity^ , 
In practice they range from company -dominated anct. dpjiorTdominated 
groups of compliant board and staff members to rigorously objective 
bodies with clear-cut policies, well-disciplined boards and probing 
staff members. In my experience the foundations of the first s6rt 
greatly outnumber the foundations of the second sort. j 

In terms of the caliber of its performance, the Carnegie Corpora- / 
tion Seems to me to set a model for all other foundations, a fact which 
seems to be generally recognized. Certain special -purpose foundations 
(anob^r potential basis of categorjLsation) also do an excellent jobi; 
one thinks imnediately of the Gu^nheim Foundation In this respect. 
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to Government 



•Few Foundations (almost none) support "basic" research in the 
psychology of schools-type learning, even though that is what we 
badly need to know about. In the past, and decreasingly at 
present, fanding for studies of learning has been available from 
federal agencies. 

' Foundations are inclined to evaluate giving "social inpact" the highest 
priority. This aspect is not satisfactory. Government agencies are 
able, sometimes, to give highest weighting to "potential generalizability" 
of findings, which is not at all the same. 



Generally, I have had much better experience with government offic- 
ials than with foundation.of f icers. People, of course, are people 
and there are all kinds in both institutions. However, there is some 
sense of publ^ic accountability, or perhaps ^hreat of exposure, iri^ 
the federal government that simply does not obtain on the^ loundatiptL^, 
scene. Thus in one experience I have had with one large foundation, 
they essential ly^"bought off" a group of colleges in order to pre- 
vent a report which was critical of them from being published. I am 
nbt saying that the government wouldn't have done the same thing, 
only^^**^«,^ey would have had a harder time changing the ground 
rules than theN£oundatien,-and we would "have had Congress with whom 

s, 

we could havcL lodged an St^pe^l. In th^sinstance, there *as no place 
we could go except to the ?oundatlorr^^i:Uste&li^ and ve really didn't feel 
we wouldNge^t an^here with them.***^;^:::;-^^^^^^^ » 

Easier with federal government. Private • fojuodsftipas generally ^ ^ 
have narrower programs, less well-defined guideline^ and tend to be 
more inconsistent in decision making. 



Yes, the federal gqfvernment. Their criteria and their guidlines 

r 

are more open to review and they accept their^posKion of accountability 
to the public, whereajL few foundation personnel seem to do so. 
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With respect. to the review and evaluation of projects by "peers" 
(other faculty members, researchers, etc, who are not regular staff members 
of the funding agency), the majority was favorable, though a substantial minority 
was neg'ative, and a sizable group were neutral on this issue. p 

Favorable, to Peer Review 

My experience has beefi that when "peers" are carefully selected 
in the first place, they perform well, and on the whole better than 
fpundatipn staff. / > ' 



^ ^ 

I'll take my chances on peer review any time in contrast to try- 
ing to satisfy the whims of a project officer. By and large, I feel 
that the men who are chosen .for foundation jobs are men of integrity, 
but also men of very strong biases, essentially knowing what they want^^ 
That, of course, is why they are chosen. 

I favor the anonymous peer method of appraisal. The personal, 
"salesman" approach which seems to be involved with the private 
foundation is not congenial to me. 



Government agencies at best have better procedures, because of 
the panel of peers they use for evaluation. Foundations tend to 
have some half -trained half-baked social scientist (or person from \ 
the fringes of social science) who has a few pet ideas, and wants mainly 
to "see something happen." They ordinarily do not understand research. 



Some government agencies make many decisions solely by relying on 
staff members' reconnendations, and certainly many foundations i^e 
peer review procedures. As a general mechanism, I prefer the peer review 
system because it usually means that the judgments are more professional 
and authoritative, particularly when the project is of a scientific 
nature. On the other hand, it may be that some foundation staff mem- 
bers are more experienced and perceptive with regard to developmental and 
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action projects. Having served on a number of peer review coninittees 
and submitting project evaluations to both foundations and goviernment 
agencies, I may be biased in favoring the peer review system, but on 
eral principles I believe it is the best system available all around^ 
In Bay experience, the system does not lead to th6 est ablishment of 
a closed circle of "research elite" as some of its critics claim. 
I have seen peer review panels tear apart and reject (and tightly 
so, in most cases) research proposals of very distinguilhed, well- 
established researchers; at the same time I have seen peer review 
panels recognize the talents of previously unknown, young researchers 
and accept their proposals. 



i 

While it is true that^ foundations tend to rely on their staff mem- 
bers and government agencies often use peer committees, I cannot say 
that my experience has be^n uniformly good or poor with either mode 
of operation. Certain peer groups have tended to be excellent judges' 
and others tiot so. The same is true of foundation staff members. 
If anything, I have found that peer-group judgment tends to offset 
strong opinions held by one or two members which may jtiot happen to 
agree with the research being proposed.***-^Rigor of proposal format 
is more insisted upon by government agencies and their committees, 
whereas getieral ideas that need to be worked up are easier to sell 
to foundations or to certain governmeat agencies where review relies 
.more on. ic-hQuse personnel, _ . , _ _ ^ _ 

When I first began working with private foundations, sftaffs tended 
to be relatively small. Usually, one had to deal with Just a handful 
of people, and then t"he proposal went before the Board with a staff 
recomnendation. iTiis was the most satisfactory arrangement I have 
ever enjoyed. Mare recently, however, foundation staffs seemed to ^ 
have increased in size, foundations are more sharply delimiting 
their activities to staff interests, and I^have felt that proposals 
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did not get a fair hearipg but survived or died in the staff process 
largely according to the whims of individual staff members. I believe 
this is now a very serious situation with foundations. Unless founda- 
tions are staffed with a sma^tlr group of first-rate people, I believe 
the committee or council of peers has been the roost impartial and 
would no>^ be my preference. One of the problems here, however, 
is that such councils almost always ai:e reacting to requests coming 
in from an RFP and, thus, flexibility in doing what one wishes to do 
is very much reduced. 



The chief problems with governmental support programs Lie, as 
everyone know^, in the .excessive red tape which governs the whole 
undertaking frpm beginning to end; and the fact the projects can 
ordinarily be approved only for one-year periods \rtiich effectively denies 
any long-range planning. As one who has sat on a numj>pr of panels 
reviewing applicdtioAs, have felt constantly frustrated by the 
necessity to wade through thousands of pages of material, a lot af 
which was wholly unnecessary. On these panels I have also usually 
felt that more money was alloc^ated than should be. If we had $600,000 
to^^end, .we were assured always by the staff >member that we did not 
need\o spend any more of it than seemed called fox by the judgnaent 
which was macie of the specific proposals. As the review and alloca- 
tion wore ^on, however, the same staff member would begin to show 
anxiety lest ve not spend all the money,, and thereby indicate that -the- , 
fund s allocated h ad proved to be excessive. Usually also a fuel ing 
grew up within' a group that, its members ougiit to take care of their 
colleagues - and so eventually all of the money woulc} be spent, though 
every member of the panel kne^ in his heart that some of the money wasN 
wasted. I have never ended a panel session without feeling, for a' 
little while, the way Barry Goldwater feels all the time. 
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Negative to Peet Review 

Favor' working with competent staffers. Federal panels of "peers" 

often turn out not to be peers but persons who must be ed^ucated to 
our problems and workable approaches. 



I have often been a referee for projects in the field of higher 

c 

education submitted to the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
sometimes for NSF, sometimes for the Office of Education. I have 
not had enough experience, but I have sometimes suspected that the 
government officials would do better if they did not need to use 
panels to protect themselves. The panelists' judgments in the field 
of education, often controlled by educational psychologists, have been 
pedantic, preventing the worst research but not particularly sup- 
portive of the best. Many of the referees do not have the judgment 
to distinguish between a brilliant but off-beat project and a crazy 
effort by a charlatan. .Such judgment is rate anjrwhere. I find it 
more oft-en in the private foundations at their best than in the 
combination of peer review and official scrutiny in the government 
agencies I know. • , ^ 



The private foundations did a more satisfactory Job of evalua^ 
ting the projects. They used persons with expertise in the field, 

,as advisors and/or evaluators. .The government agencies used panels 
the membership of which was often not familiar with the field of 

,the project. Some relatively irrelevant criteria were used by the 
government agencies such as geographic area. _ 

Fifteen years ago I had an experience with a site visit that 
nearly turned me off from the. whole enterpripe. An eminent colleague 
was asked to do ? major study for NIMH (I worked on the proposal) 
and a planning grant was awarded. When the proposal was ready, a 
site comnit tee-study committee turned it down. The alienating 
aspect was the conmittee^s lack of response to' the ideas, obsession 
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with computers, and particulairly the fact that they questioned ' 
my colleague exactly as-fchey vox^d a graduate student rather 
than as the major author of innovative and classic research in. > 
th^ field; I vas appalied and more or less decided never to go 
through the process again* . ^ ^ 



v. 
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CONCLUSIONS . 
Although the group of leaders in jeducational research and development whose 
views are .reported in the preceding pages are generally quite critical of the way 

/ *7*"v/V. - - - 

government agencies relate themselves to potential receivers of government funds 
for research and development'^ there is a great deal* of variation among the vari- 
ous government agencies in this respect. That is, the government agencies exhibit 
such a variety of procedures that a researcher with wide experience is likely to 
have a satisfactory relation with one or more government agencies even thouj^ 
he is dissatisfied with other government agencies. Furthermore, the major source 
of government support for educational research and development--The National Ihsti 
tute of Education- -had not yet entered the fi^ld of experience of most of our 
refspondents . 

Cooperation of Foimdations and Government 

By the mid-1960s, it began to look as though the federal government m|ght ^ 

move into the field of support for educational innovation and teperimentation 

I 

with such large funds .that the private foundations would become less important " 
in this area. The federal government commenced to siigport Centers for Research 
and Development in Education at a nuniber of universities, and with such large 
^ funds as to dwarf the average foundation grant for a research project. Further- 
more, the federal government moved to support a nunlier of Regional Educational 
Laboratories which were almost Independent of universities . Kiese federal govern 
ment policies encouraged the creation of corporations for research and develop- 
ment by entrepreneurs, frequently university professors or ^administrators who 
saw an opportunity to establish such agencies free both of university financial 
problems and of government agency^ internal bureaucracy. 

In this situation, some fo\indat ion officers made .^licit moves to work 



out procedu^res for cooperatrion between governaent agencies and private founda- 
tlona. In 1965 the Executive Director of the Oanforth Foundation, Merrlobn 
Cualnggla, suggested to Francis Keppel, the United States Conmlssloner of . 
Education that he call a meeting of governnent and foundation officials* Said 
Cunlngglm about his own foundation, '*The Foundation has decided not to abandbn' 
those Interests that touch upon the areas of Federal activities^ but to adopt 
a policy of parallel action and where feasibly, collaboration." Ills Board of 
l>ixm€%<^B In ttielr meeting of January 5, .1966, voted to support him In thos'e 
efforts^ , '^Federal money, like foundation money. Is automatically neither an pgre 
nor an angel," stated Cunlngglm, and we "must learn to live with It creatively*' 
Some foundation policies turned toward Initial support of ^experimental 

^ventures with the expectation that the fe^ral government would come along with 
major support once the project had proved itself. This was noted by Fred Hech- 
inger of the New York Times , writing in Warren Weaver's U,S. Philanthropic Foun- 
dations . Said Hechlnger, with '^Washington's entry Into education as the key 
priority In modern society, • • •The small-scale foundation experiment Is more 
likely to turn rapidly Into a federally financed national project*" (p* 426) 
Effects of Foundations on Hatloaal Policy 

A more general consideration of the interaction of fomidatloas with gov 
emment would Involve consideration of foumdatlon ictlvlty In relatloa to sev 
eral other functions of government. In addition to the educational function* % 
One principal function Is the improvement of domef tic welfare through better 

Hiealtb services, reduction of poverty, and Improv^meiit of ra^e relations* 
Another >^ls ttie Improvement of International relations through aaslatai(ce of 
various kinds to Third Horld nations* Horowlts and Horowltx have looked 

Pajiforth Foundntlon, Annual teport. 1965*66 * 



•Mrchlngly, at^tbMe aspects of fooodatioa activity^ Which th«y at provid- 
ing a "cooporatlva^ yat Indlvldaalltt^ liberal model for attoclatlon betveea 
nations. They envision an association between partners rather than conflict 
between conpetltors for power or the relationship of a rich and benevolent 
patron. and Its dependent.'* They^qqote from an addresi^ by a staff meaber of 
the Ford Foundation who describes the relations between the foundation- and the 
the receiver of the grant: **The Image of foundation assistance that' emerges is 
not simply that of a benevolent patron; Ideally^ It Im that of a partner with 
resources^ and /competences^ but one who also makes exactions and Is attentive, 
to the performance of oi^hers. . 

* Horowlts and Horowlts^ **tax-Xxempt Foundations: Their Effects on National 
Policy," Science 168; 220-228» 1970. ^ 



• f 

# F. X. Sutton, "American Foundiitlons and U.S. Public Diplomacy," Ford Founda- 
tion, New Vork, 1968* 

The growing concern of the federal govenMent with international coopera« 
'tion, with domestic wflfare, with civil rights, and with education, all happening 
since about 1955, has drawn the government into cooperation with foundations, 
P which were already active in these fields. The foundations tend to Im^ate, 
and also to take risks that« government agencies are not ready to take* Public 
opinion tends to favor risk-taking innovations by. foundations, more so that it 
does for risk^^^taking by the federal govenuMit. , ^ 

This collaboration between foundations and government seems* to be develop- 

ing on.a kind pf trial-and error basis, with foundations plractlcing a k^nd ^ 

middle-of«the road libera^llsm that Is supported, or at least ^lerated, by the 

iMjority in the Copgress* Meanwhile the ^foderal government is developing a number 
^ -of government research* foundations and institutes which may grow more and more like 
private foundations in their aims and procfedures. 
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IV. EVALUATION OF f^UNDATION PERFORMAMCE 

The evaluation of foundation "performance" has been very 

» 

much stressed in the most recent yfears. For example, the, Ford Foundation main- 
tains an eva3.uation offix:e-in its Division ot National Affairs. The director 
of this office, Robert Goldmann, recently made a short public statement about 
Foundations and Evaluation which commences as follows; 

The Tax Reform Act of I969 and continuing congressional scrutiny 
have made foundations more responsible for and concerned about the 
resiats of their grants., Moreover, foundations are confronted with 
such a rising number of requests for funds that they are finding it 
increasingly difficiat and therefore more important to make intelli- 
gent choices from among the alternjaijives preseAted to them. This 
in turn requires more and better information on the resxilts of 
previous grants— a tretnd that coincides with incrfeasing emphasis on 
professional management of foundations and greater concern for effec- 
tlveneas and efficiency. . . 

Despite a good deal of discussion about the need for evaluation at 
meetings where foundation professionals or their boards talk. shop, 
however, action generally remains scanty- -for both substantive and 
managerial reasons. . 

It i^ difficult, for example, to apply to most philanthropic 
projects the evaluative tools that have been developed by social 
scientists and statisticiifi^ for measuring the perlfbVflance of large- 
scale government programs. Foundations, with few exceptions, don't 

fund programs yi^^Ldlng massive data that lend tljemselyes.to quantita- 

/ 

tive asses smfetft. Also, the practices and goal^ of foi^dations cannot 
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■ be measured a» readily as 'those of the pro fit -making -world. And the 
conventional, cost-benefit evaluations, which can be int*^T)reted . , 
as auditing performance, smack a little' o-f that. 
A May, 197U, memorandum from the Danforth Foundation describes the proced- 
for evaluation of Foundation grants as follows: ' • . 

Evaluation qf grants is conducted to ysist Trustees and Staff to 
learn from funding efforts how better to award funds in the future, 
'to assess the value and impact of the grant in the recipient institution 
(including spin-off, or unexpected, benefits) ,. and to account for ^ 
the expenditure both internally ?md externally. Also, evaluations^' , 
' . are conducted to assess the degree, to which the J-oundation is attain-'\ 
ing its objectives as stated \x/(x^ position papers and guidelines 
and/or the degree to which grantees are achieving their stated goals. 
Criteria for each grant studied are developed uitder the leadership 
of the recommending comaittee and with counsel of thfe Staff. Ordin- 
arily,' consultants are engaged to'Conduct the grant evaluations. 

A committee, (of the Foundation) upon recommending a proposal 
' for funding-, includes in the written synopsis k section labeled 
"Evaluation" with a rec<^endation suggesting hwf the grant should 
be evaluated. This includes the amount of money deemed- neccsfeary, 

r 

\ an outline of. a suggested design, and a recommendation of an 

individual (s) who would be, appropriate for conducting the 
assesimfent. The statement states the issue to be evaluated and 
the valu^ of "such an assessment" to the Staff in its future work. 
/a cottmittee, itv recommendirig.-a grant,- may decide that a formal 
evaluation is not riecemiT,"in which case such a. statement, with 
supporting ratiprtale, is presented. 
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A Systematic evaluation i|roccdure developed by the ^Rockefeller Foundation 
has gone into-use in 1975-76. > It was developed by a^ staff Ccaanittee bn Evaluation 
headed by Vipe-President Aller^ C. Barnes, M.D. The key to tMs "internal" evalua-r 
tion reats with a statement mkde by th^ officers when a grant is proposed^ which 
outlines the criteria by whi<Jh the project will'* -ultimately be eval\iated. This 
statement is critically revi^^ed by all the officers (not Just the sponsoring officer) 
prJ.or to being placed before the Trustees for action. 

The KF procedure involves five separate acts. The first two are made at 
the tine the grant is taade, and consist of a systematic description of the project 

0 

and 'then a statement of cb>ectixes of the grant and criteria, to be-trsBa^ia its eval- 
^ufltion. The third and next ac?is a, sunmary of information on the progress of the 

< 

project, involving visits by staff officers and sometimes by outside evaluatore. 
Fourth is a narrative' statement by the grantee describing the conduct ^^ ^oxit& ooes 
of the project. Finally^ within six months of the ending of a^g^aa^a^there .i>s^ con- 
eluding evalxiation wrttt^en by the sponsoring officer comparing the actual outcomes 
of the grant to the original criteria proposed for evaluation. A follow-up eval- 
'^|r*uation i? often made> siine/fcime after the conclusion of the project, to Judge the 

consequences and the impact of the project. 

In addition, the R!F sometimes uses outside reviewers to evaluate grants that 
have..been made, and alfeo to evaluate examples of proposals that were declined by 
the Foundation. ^ 
. Early "Experience vrith Evaluation 

As the foundatioBi grey and developed their programs in the early decades 
of the century,' they frequently had to tev4ew 'past' piNDgrams and to decide whether 
' *^to. cOTl^riue th^ll^'' programs and whether to make^ changes in then. The , advent of 
a^eigy-es ident or e|( new Chairman of the Board of Trustees may i>e the occasion. 

Prior to the i^ecade of the 1960s, stock-taking* and policy planning geft- ^ 
erally took* place qti the occasions n6ted above, or at the close bf a «aJor * 
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•''progr'n that was' ieliberateljig^anned to occ.upy a certain period. 

• " ThiK-Was especially true of the Rockefeller funds in the period from 1910 
\;to 1933, when*t>5e original program of the Genpral Education Board in the South 
was"'«Jlpe.lemented hf the initiation of the Rockefeller Foundation in 191I, by ' 
the establishjftent of the International Education Board with a major gift from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in 192^; with the establishment of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial F^ind in 19l3 and the creation of the General Education 
•^--w.^rograjn of the General Education Board in 1933. Something very sijnilar took 
s^' piece- in t'->-qarn9gie Funds, during roughly the same period of time. 

' Sometimes the Board of Trustees set aside a period of several days in con- 
nectlori'.with one of their two Annual Board meetings, to discuss proposals for 
' new pro-ams and to evaluate old. programs . The decision t6^ embark on a n^w 
\ program or to terminate 'a program 'generally involved personnel in ma>5r staff 
— ^^'^itions. A director of a program that had b«en going for 10;^ 15 years 
V. might be apDroacking retirement age. This vould be an oc^sion ^r a review of 
J^he program, and possibly a major change. ^ \^ 

CFranger. in the>residency of a Foundation are very likely to bkng major- 
reviews of program, and subsequent changes. \^ 

For example, there have beeir-eight Presidents of the Rockefeller F^^^ticm, 
and there was a major reorganization cf program at the conclusion of five^ these 
changes. 

Evaluations of Foundation program are now being made public, partly, per. 
as Xpublic relations gesture, but also because Foundation programs have public 
impor^ce. Generally, a relatively Sympathetic but also objective observer is 
asked toVrite a critical account of a program. The Ford Fouiidation has done 
ifiuch of thlX, commencing with the report on the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1951-i?j7, which --ras written by Paul Woodring, who had been a staff 
'officer of thepFord Foundation, but was then a professor at Western Washin^teir" 

■* ^ . -J- 
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University. Then the Comprehensive School Improvement Program, *196l-70, was 
described in evaluative terras by Paul Nachtigal in the, booklet, A Foundation /Goes 



to School. 1961-1970. • ' . '1^ 
^ ^ ^ 



Contemporary Evaluation Activity 

m 

•4 

A useful OverView of valuation as now conceived and executed is given by 
Orvill? Brim, then President of the Sage Foundation, in his chapter in the book, 
The Fui>ure of Foundations (1973) where he wrote under the' title We Kn'ow What 
We Are Doing? He says that Foundations suffel: from a lack of evaluative inform- 
ation about their work and its effects. "Foundations put their executives in a 
unique position in our society.^ The fact is that they operate with few, if any, • 
reality checks. ^They are cut off from the -natural flow of evaluative information that 
other institutions receive ir^^merican life.- They do not know whether they are doin^ 
what they think they are dding--br whether what they are doing makes any difference 
to anyone or not. Institutional isolation breeds narcissism and illusory feelings 
of poyer, and separates administrators from the frontiers of thought/^ Brim najftes a 
small number of formal evaluative studies of FoimdatTons and their programs. 

Brim discusses five forms of evaluation. 

1. Comparisons between projects in a foundation program, 

2. Comparisons between programs of a foundation, 

3. CcOTparison between fomdations. 

k. Comparison between foundations and iltemative forms of grant 

or philanthropic activity. 
5. Evaluative case studies of projects. 

A unique type of evaluation applied by Brim to the Sage Foundation was a year- 
long analysis and critique by a group of radical sociologists; headed by Jay 
Schulman of New York City. Schulman, with Carol Brown and Roger Kahn, then members of 

the Eastern Union of Radical Sociologists, were financed in 1970-72 by the Sage Faunda-* 

"4 

tion, and were given full access to the files of the Foundation. They .eventually 
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in ■'detai] all the st^ff members and most of the project directors arid trustees. 
They strdied the Foundaticn activity from 19^8 to 1970. B;^ijn chose these people 
dnd used hir influence and Douer to make sure" tti|jj^/i^ceived cooperation from 
the 7oundatian staff. There were difficulties, but he says "over a period of 
months, a fragile relationship of mutual trust was maintained, and the work went 
along/' They started with the explicit premise that the Foundation was run by 

• upper-middle class professional and business men and women ias Trustees, was opera- 
tei by upper-middle class staff members, with a general belief that liberal and 
''objective" social science studies would improve what was already- a fairly sue- 
cessful and healthy society. An initial description of their pro^ject was pub- 

' ll^Bgd-4r^. ja:&^6|tt^ Sociologist (Vol. 1, No. U, April, 19-71). A lengthy 

draft was prepared in 1972, and a 33-page abridgement was published in The Insur-. 

gent Sociologist . 

This pub Ideation. COTsnences as follows: 

This study unravels some of the ways in which sociology, sociologists, 
V and collectivities of sociologists and socials-Scientists, fosier elites, 
domination in the United Stages by pursuirtg professional interests and 
projecting professional ideologies which reflect a mobile upper-middle 
class situp-tion. Tnis is also a study of the social situation of soc- 
iologists, a prbfe$sion which has run riot in the pursuit of its' per- 
ceived interests. The point of defjarture for this analysis is the Rus- / 
sell Sage Foundation, a key element in the organization of the social ;^'*' r^^tt^H 
science industry. 

To preview our line of analysis: We see Russell Sa^e trustees, staff, 
grantees, and audiences as sharing a similar class situation. These 
academics, siocial scientists, organizational managers, and professional 
managers share a corampn production situation' in that aliftost all of them 
are professionals selling services in a market administered by those 
controlling the major foci of organized 'econoMc and political power. 
These professionals share a common market situation also in that they ^ 
conmand enough wealth and income to possess a life- style ranging from 
upper-middle class to upper class. As consumers they are a privileged 
group. 

Upper-middle cldss professionals are objectively linked to power 
elites, in at lefiist three ways. They work in and for organizations which 
are controlled or influenced by members of power elites. They share in 
a life style which is 5'imilar in kind and, often, in degree to the life 
style of the power elite. They have imbibed power elite perspectives 
and sensibilities as a result of being .socialized in upper-middle class 
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- families or socially mobile families and from student attendance or 
faculty employment at elite universities and colleges. 

Thus, upper-middle class professioneds and those of the power elite 
, share certain in*:ellectual, social, and political perspectives. Three 

^ of these shared perspectives are important to our analysis: (l) the idea 
" that those who exercise legitimate power in our society have gained their 
positions largely through competence and experience, and are therefore 
most deserving of power and best able to exercise it for the common good;, 
competency and experience are vouchsafed through academic and organiza- 
tional credentials; (2) the idea that social control is more requisite 
for the public good than is social change; (3) the idea that beneficial 
social change comes about through the action of autl;iorities ; changes 
promoted by the unauthorized will lead to uncontrollable social disaster. 

The full evaluation report by Jay Schulman wid his colleagues was not 
approved for publication in the regular Sage Foundation publication series, but 
the Fovindation offered to assist financially ii>. a separate publication. This 
has not yet been. done. 
Internal Evaluation # 

Another form of evauLuation is conducted "in-house" and consists of a semi- 
^"^(^ualitative report on the product of the foundation program or project--its influ- 
ence on practice or policy, the extent to which it is read by the people to whcwm 
it is directed, and the gener^ impact it has upon the society in the area of the 
program or project. This gives an implifcit evaluation, though it may be presented ^ 
simply as an objective record of what happened. 

An example of this is the final report on the Program in General Education 
of the General Education Board, 1933-19^. This report was published in the Annual ^ 
Report for 19^0 of the General Education Board, It was written by Robert J, Havighurst, 
Director of the Program, and Flora M. Rhind, Secretary, with the consultative help 
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of Professor Harold Lasswell, and with the help of several months' work by Doris 

« . 

B. Foster, Mr. Havighurst's secretary. The program in General Education was aimed 
to siipi>ort experimentation and policy devclopnent in secondary and junior college 
level education. The Trustees of the GEB allocated $10 million in 1933 to the new 
program, after a survey of the field in 1932, made by several social scientists and 
educators ^o looked into the problems of youth and ^education at the beginning of 
the "Depr^sJ.on Decade." Havighurst was one of the surveyors in the spring of 1932, 
and he Joined the staff in the spring of 193^ as Assistant Director under Edmund 
Ezra Day, who was Director of the new program and also Director of the Division of 
Social Sciences in the Rockefeller Foundation. When Day left the GEB to become 
President of Cornell University in 1937, Havighurst succeeded him as Director. 
Under this program, $8.5 million was appropriated between 1933 and 19UI. The ..con- 
ing of World War II in 19UI changed the situation of youth so much that ^e Foundation's 
program was terminated at that time. 

The evaluative report made in this way sumnarizes the grants which were 
made, the characteristics and numbers of people who worked on projects in the 
program, the* numbers of teachers involved in workshops auid institutes supported 
by the program, the books which were published^ and the approximate numbers which 

were sold during the period of the program, the changes in frequency of certain 

titles of ^ ' 

key terms iny^articles listed in the Education Index between 1930 ajid 19^*0-- 

articles and books written by thousands of authors. Examples of such terms are 

denfcocracy and general education . These terms concerned thfe major objectives of the 

program in general education. It was assumed that a sharp increase in the fre- 

quency of these key terns was evidence that the foundation's program was affect- 

■* , 

ing those who write and read about education.. 
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The five forms of evaluation .named by Brim «e all useful. Three of them 
are essentially '''in-house" operations requiring information available within a 
foundation. The other two involve comparison between foundations, or between 
foundations and alternative forms of support, stioh>as^.i,febe government. 

All cases of useful evaluation are ca^.es which provide a basis for making 

i ' 

decisions. The decision may be made by a foundation staff to support a particular 

• anticipatory 

project. In this ca^e a certain kind of evaluation of the proposed project is 
made. Or the decision may be to allocate more money to certain kinds, of projects. 
This kind of ^decision suggests the need for information and' evaluation concerning 
the success or promise of the projects of this type already in progress. Another 
type of decision Is whether or not to continue support of a given program, and 
at what level of expenditure. 

Since decisions of these kinds are always being made, it is safe to assume 
that some kinds of evaluation are being used, though they may be quite informal 
and quite casual. But the current trend is to conduct evaluation aore carefully 
and more explicitly in relation to the kinds of decision we have described. 

In this connection it is useful to make a basic distinction between two forms 
of evaluation--process and product evaluations. 

Process Evaluation . While a project or a foundation program is irt process^, it 
may be useful to evaluate the situation in orjdfr to improve performance and cor- 
rect mistakes. This kind of evaluation requires cTose study of a program and 
its projects while it is going, on. This study should feed information to the 
project or program staff. It should lead to correction of errors, dropping unpro- 
ductive elements of the program, and pushing ahead vigorously with the most 
promising aspects of the program. 

Foundations do not engage in this kind of evaluation very much. Also, they 
are understandably hesitant to "intervene" in a project they have f unded. B»rt the 
persona working on the^ project might be encouraged to ^ake stock of their own 
work and to ask for help from foundation officers. 

Product Evaluation. When a project or a program is nearing aA endi ox it coming 
to a convenient stopping ppint, it becomes possible and desi^ble to evaluate the 
product, or the output . This is the sort of thing a number of foundiations are 
now doing. It helps them to make wise decisions about re-funding and continuation 
of a project or program, and about extension or expansion of t^at program. 
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The recent experience of the Ford Foundation in this connection is described 
by Hcbert Goldmann concerning the prog^^s of the National Affairs Division. 
"We started project evaluation by using the. kind of interpretive reporting that 
a good journalist does, even though we were aware of the limitations of such an 
approach and were on the lookout for refinements and variartions that mi^t give 
us more precise res\ilts. But we were also determined not to became involved 
with the heavy artillery of the more orthodox evaluation systems, which are geared 
to large-scale programs. We preferred to start small and build on the basis of 
our own experience rather than mount a costly and complicated apparatus that might, 
as the Germans say, lead us to 'shoot with cannon at sparrows.' 

"The utility of these assessments, moreover, require that they be available 

to the decision makers at the time the information is needed. . In most cases, the 

reason for evajUiating a project is that a decision is imfTnent and that an evalua- 

tion or assessment report, irf done well, could help program managers make a more 

informed judgment. Bius, we have to utilize whatever kind of information can 

/ \ 
be/gathered at the time rather than wait for perfect, data. 

"It was decided early that evaluators would not make recommendations as to 

♦ 

whether a project should be funded fitgain, or at what levels it should be supported 
in the future. Such decisions sometimes involve factors unrelated to a project* s 
performance, such as competing claims for {\inds within the Foundation or shifts 
in programming priorities that go beyond the scope or knowledge of the evaluator. 
"We do ask, however, for the evaluator' s view of how the progratii might oper- 

ate more effectively in the future, in what areas the project is doing well and 

If 

might do even better, where it is lagging and shows little likelihood of improve- 
ment, and other similar questions related to perfomance. This is the kind of 
Information that not only the foxmdation b^b also the grantee should find useful, 
an d it coaas with some authority fr^iK^ competent eveluator \rtio has spent ,a good 
deal of time with the program. 



"Finding the Best People . We eilso decided that our staff should be .small, and tjjat 
the* bulk of the work should be done by outside <:onfiultants. We were determined to 
develop a cooperative and constructive relationship between the evaluation office 
and program officers res pon sible for the grants that are assessed. A large 
staff and a correspondingly big budget tend to work against that by inducing 
unwelcOTue visions of an inspector general. 

"Moreover, even the most carefully selected staff is unlikely to p'ossess 
the range of experience and fresh views that are available when consultants 
are selected on an assignment-by-assignment basis. And \rtiile objectivity is- 
hard to come by, consultants, who are not on the Foundation's staff and earn 
only part of their income from this work, are likely to have a measure of detach- 
ment, which^^is esi important ingredient in such wprk. 

"It would ha v« been iitipossible, even with the most careful selection pro- 
cediire, to put together an in-house evaluation staff that would span the range of. 
taltots we have employed over the past six years, and we still have the chance 
• to^brlrig in new blood as assignments come up. The bacJtgraunds and qualifications 
of consultants Who have done evaluations range from academe to law, joumallsjn 
to public adminiatration, and social service or comnunity organization work 
to business. We try to employ people with experience in administering programs, 
so that their competence as observers and analysts may be seasoned with the kind 
of judgment ripened through such experience. » 

* "Evaluation manuscripts are subaiitted to my office,' edited for style and 
brevity, and then sent to Foundation officers concerned with the project, fee 
president of the Foundation and vice president of 4he division receive copies 
of all reports. Additional copies go to program personnel directly responsible 
for the grants. These program officers thren acqiiaint grantees with the results 
ot tl^e assessments. ^ 
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"Between Spring I968 and April 197^ we proc^ced 232 evaluations of projects 
whose total grant value was $1^5 million. The budget for the operations of the 
office of evaluation over the game time span, or the cost of having these evalu- 
ations done, was $1.7 million. Thus, the cost of evaluation has been about 1.2 
percent of total grant value." 

Goldmann also discusses the influence of evaluation on the relations 
between a foundation and its grantees. He says: "Perhaps as important as these 
specific lessons for the Fovmdation is the impact of evaluation on grantor-grantee 
relations and on the/»quality of program administration.. By introducing a highly 
skilled outside person who tai^s ample time to try to understand the goals, 
oijerations, and progj^eais 6f a project and of the Foundation's purposes in fund- 
ing it, several thirtgs happen: The grantee feels that tiJS Foundation takes its 
grants seriously and cares about what happens, not just 'to its money but to its 
objectives in providing tfle grant; the Fouhdation staff gets the benefit of a 
relatively detached view of a project in which it is deeply involved, and the 
discussion between Foundation and grantee personnel^ as well as within the Poun- 
dation, becomes a good deal more informed and specific than would otherwise be 
the case. Perhaps this broader'kind' of impact is the most important yield of 
evaluation . " - ^ 

Evaluation of Foundation Activity by Grant Recipients 

In Chapter* 3 we reported some of the results of a questionnaire study in , 
which 60 grantees for projects in the field of education compared their experi- 
ences with private foundations and with government granting^ agencies. Our prin- 
cipal concern was to con\pare government to private agency operation, but a 
number of the comments of grantees indicated the nature of their preferences 
among foxmdations. 

The strongest element in favor of the private foundations seema to be the 
close contacts that sometimes occur between grantees and foundation officers. ' 



The grantees ifeel that the foundation. officer is deeply interested in the 
project, and Is dping everything possible to assist. On the other hand, some . 
grantees report unpleasant interactions with some foundation officers, who 
appear to be arrogant and opinionated, and to \^ "using" the grantee to achieve 
goals of the foundation that are not those of scientific research or of mutually- 
deterntned human improvement, 

■ V 
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V. PERSPECTIVES / 

* 

There have nov been seven decades of fo\mdatlon activity In the field of 
education^ vblch can be examined In. the light of our knowledge of the condition 
of hisnan affairs at the time of the activity^ and of what happened afterward. 
This should glvie us a basis for some conclusions about the contributions the 
foundations have made to i;he humnn welfare. 

There are "^wo broad functions of the foundations: 

1, To provide basic support, where it is most needed^ to the educational 
system. This is a constructive, conservative kind of act^ivity, likely 

to be generally appreciated. This is a sttpport for ^he Establishment, 
in which the foundation flies' itself with the main body of educators. 

2. ^ To support innovation and experimentation, aimed at improvement through ^ 
change in the educational system ^d in the society. The Rockefeller 

* - ■ . , T 

• Foundation President, Chesty Barnard, in his I95I Report^ wrote that the 
Rockefeller Foundation has been "^a pioneer apd a supporter of pioneers.*' 
This function can and very likely wlli disturb the Establishment at times. 
It can be se^ by some people as a threat to their way of life. On the^ \ 
4 jither hand, the modem western society is so change-oriented that innova- 
- tion and experimentation are , welcomed by many people in principle^ even 
though they may be uncomfortable at times. 

A test of the quality of fotmdation activity in line with the change ancL 

improvement function is the degree to which it serxsed and iatieipated social 

A ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

needs and worked ef f ectlveJ^y on wayji of meeting those needs even when thef Estab- 

• i ^ . t> ' " . - . ^ ' r ' 

lishment may not have been fully aware of, thtA 



We will try to examine the record in relation to these tvo nutjor^'functiona, 
f^om the vantage point of the historian. We shall divide tUe first 73 years of 
the 20th century into 6 periods, and also define areas of need and of develop- 
ment yithin the. society, asking Jiow the foundations responded, how early they 
moved to respond, akd haw useful their responses vere. 

V 

The So c ial Stan ce .of the'^FouncUitions 
Throughoift th6 present cent\iry there has been a distrust of the socio- 
political attitudes of rich men. The phrase "malefactors of great wealth" was 
coined £arly to apply to the founders of some of the great fo\u|dAtions. Since 
the individuals \rt)o made immense fortunes in the late 19th and early 20th century 
did so under conditions of relatively veak labor organisations and absence of 
legislative control over the methods of big business, it was natural for soelal 

<sritlcs to Ve against them and to be suspicibus of the motives behind any appar- 

I. i-» 
ently philanthropic acjbivity they might undertake. Thus it was difficult in ^ 

1911 for the proposed Rbckefjsller Foxindation to secure congressional Ifcpproval 

for a charter by the federal governments Even the conservative Taft Administra- 

tion had viewed the proposal to establisb^^'c^oundation as "an indefinite 

scheme for perpetuatitig vast wealth." This was said two years after a. federal . 

Jud^ had imposed n fine of $29.2 million on the Standard Oil Cosipany of Indiana 

for lapnopoli^tic activities and the cdrruption of public officials. The Rockefel- 

- * 

ler gi^pup then withdrew their application to .the federal government and easily 
secured a charter from thilllew York State Legislatxire in 1913* 

This was followed by an investigation in 19lX^y Industrial Rela* 

tipns Coimdssion^J^p^ by Frank 1* Walsh to;/ln4 out whether the Rockefeller 
Foundation program was serving 'the Rbckeft^^r business interestai Thoigh nothing 
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c«iM of this iivrestll^tioDj sioilar iDvestigations of foundatldhs were made by 
.C^cmgretslon&l doi^ttees in 19^1 under C^oogressman Kugene Cox and again' in 19^3 
under Ccmgressaao B. Carroll Reece, But in the investigations of the 1950s the 
charge was that "the ifoundations vcre engaging ,in socialistic or left-ving propa- 
ganda. These {Congressional cosalttees vanished with the eclipse of Senator Joseph 
HcCarthy. But the mid-19608 saw the emergence of Congressman Wright Parian and 
his hearings under the auspices of the Hou6^ Snail ^siness Comittee. Patoan 
took a different 'ideological positioh. He saw the foundaticms as representative^ 
of Big Money, vi-th foujjdations as tax ahelters to help rich people reduce their , 
tax payments while still retaining sosm of' the advantages of the money ^through 
control of tjie grants by their foundations. tventuaUy the Congress psissed tlie 
Tax Reform taw of 1^ which increased the regulations under which tl)c foundations 
^ fust operate and prdvided mild controls with irtiich the foundations seem to ^ 
able to operate in relative cosafort; The 19^9 l«w explicitly prohibited founda- 
tions from supporting "political or propagandist ic activity." Wald^mar Hlelsen, 
a reliable critic of fbundationt, argues that the 1969 law encouraneB' the con- 
aiervative wing of foundation trustees who show ^a tendency to restrict we lati- 
tude- of discretiQti of typically more libersJ^st^ff mCBfters in deali^ with grant 
proposals," He cdndudes, "These se«i3Qgly amail pro^^ural chaptf^^ appear ^ 
<cosiblnation to be having 'i^or consequences ib diverting fooidatioQ fundi from 
co^roverfial birt creative recipients to those of the most traditional aiML often 



backward-looking kind."* 



0 
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Horeovfir, it is clear that several foundations have made grants to definitely 
right-wing organizations for efforts by these organizations to influence teach- 
ing, especially in the direction of support of free enterprise capitalism. Soi&e 
foundations have also supported fundamentalist' religious institutions. These 
appear to have had iio^. congressional criticism, thougji liberal critics of founda- 
tions are quick to point this out. 

On the wt^ole, though, iri^the fiefli of education the major foundations 
hive not only supported the Estal^iishment; they have slIso, supported the 
effective reform movements, vita money for experimentation and evaluation, and 
with honey to pay for training of\ persons to work in these refonn movements 
^' A. The 1900-1920 Period 

The first two* decades' of the century were largely devotea\to attempts by 

the pewly-developing foxindations to establish and to improve an eiiucational system 

\ <> 

that was inadequate in most regions of the countzy fro« the earl iest\y ears of 
school on to the graduate and pro^ssional schools. Thb. two Rockefell^ entities-- 
the General Education Board and the |b^efeller Foundation- -were joined* by the 
jCia^tel^e Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation iTor the Advancement of Teach* 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Stg in ambitious programs of innovation and improvement.. 

Seen from the point of view of the 19708, the period from 1900 to 1930 appears 

to be t^e tih'e of major impact of the Foundations on the educational system. 

Even tbo>igh the Foundations were just getting started, ajj^ .there were only a 

handful of them, it it difficult to' ijtagine how th^ e^^^tional ay8%iii>«QUld 

ae^^ its growing obligations without them. 

AfdlngH^ Bactaqirt South ^ . . . 

Althdugh the South is not now' especially backward in technology or low in 
material standard of living, it w^ clearly the problem area of the country in 
1900. Consequently it would be expected that foundations would turn much of their 



attention to the South, aiming to help raise the material standard of living^ 
throti^ education, health services, improved agricultural and industrial tech- 
nology. The- General Education Board, vith Rockefeller support, made this a 
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major goal for the first three decades of the century, picking up program^ 
started by smaller foxmdations. Othetr foundations came into the field, such 
as the Woodruff Foundation (based on Coca-Cola) and the Duke Endovnent. 

The provision^ ~o^ schooling for Hcgro children, and the development of a 
system of public high schools Tn the sbutfiern states were radical missionary 
ventures which required astute dealing with the southern power struct\ire. 
These were relatively bold actions at the time they were taken, though they 
may appear conservative today, 

A related effort was the sctiool survey aiovement > initiated by Abraham Flexner 
^\ auid the General Education Board first in several southern states and cities. 
Reform of Medical Educaj;ion - . ^ 

The Flexner Report on Medical Education (1909) was financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation. This w&s a challenge to the established system of proprietary or 
"frei^^^terprise" medical schools, and it was supported by the Rockefeirer pud 
other major Fomdations, which rbimculated and supported liedical schools with 
full-time faculty personnel. Several new Foundations wo\ild devote practically 
^ all their funds to medical education and medical research. 

* 

♦ 

B. The 1920-1930 Period » 

.• . . •• ^ ' ' . 

TJie period following World War I saw the first major foxmdatiob progr«« of 

basic aid to the liberal arts colleges of the country through Bockefeller and • 

Carnegie gifts to strengthen college teachers* salariea and to esti^liih an ' ^ 

adequate pension system, Fron this time on, the foundations were to p)rovlde 

continuing '^S84>stance to private colleges and universities, including^ the Vegro 

colleges of, the Soxzth. The General Education Board made grants totalling ^ 

*' » ' * 

approximately $250 million in 1967 dollars for thii purpose between 1915 and 

^ . i925. . . . ^ . / " 

Th^ Carnegie ^Coirporation and the €e««ral Edu^tldn Boai-i, armirid' 1920, were 
making annxial grants' amounting to perhapa one- fifth of the annual income of a].l 
collega* and \miver<ities, in ttie United States,.* (Weaver, p. 15^) 
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The broad interest o€:;^^ican Foundations in universities throughout the 

world- -the Orient, Europe, Africi>^Kl Latin America was begun at this tiine,- 

largely throu^ the Rockefeller ^International Education Board. At the same 

time, post-doctoral fellowship progrtos were comDcnced through the National 

Research Council *and the International Education Board to stimulate scientific 

research and to foster an international fraternity of young research scholars^ 

fl 

The Carnegie Corporation was developing its British Comnonwealth Fund at this 
time. . , 

4 

Educational Science, Fine Arts, Medical Education, and Adult Education 

The Carnegie Corporation gave major support to college and university 
programs, in the fine arts. The General Education Board commenced aiding several 
graduate schools of education with programs of auivanced teaching and research 
and experimentation in elementary and secondary education. Medical research 
and medical education received growing support from a nuniber of new foundations. 

The American Association for Adult Education grew out of several Caynegie 
Corporation-initiated conferences, comnencing in 192k. A variety of grants for 
programs in this new field were made by the Corporation between 1921 and 1939, 
amounting to $2,685,000. 

C. The 1930-19U8 Period 
The Depression Decade of the 1930s provided both a need and an opportunity 
for innovation and expansion of secondary and higher education, which were 
spe&r -headed by fotlndation-stxpported programs. ^ 
Probl« of Youth . The. most pressing problem, hi^ily Visible by 1932, was that 
of teen-age youth. With enormous unemployment of adults, thete was little 
dhance for' teen-ager^ to gcrt into the labor force. Scm^ fom of public- 
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supported program for youth was obviously necessary. The logical solution, 

If 

as s«en by concerned Americans, was to expand the high schools to take care 

of nearly all teen-agers. This was a typically American solution. Eiirppean 

nations did not see the secondary school ^^s appropriate for more than a 

$mall proportion of youth who were aspiring to professional and upper-class 

careers. But the American society had already developed .and accepted 

the idea of a general public -supported post^^ 
i 
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primary school. Prooortions of 11+- 17 y.ear-old youth in school had increased 

from 7 ^rcent in l890 to 32 percent in 1Q2(? and 51 percent in 1930. But the 

■* ♦ 
further^ expansion to 73 percent irt I9UO was a big leap which would require some 

adaptation of the curriculum ^to youth from working-class fami^-ies. 

General Education . As early as 1925 there was a stirring in the colleges which 
became ^the '^genertil education movement'' by the early 1930s.. The'^ college curricu 
lum by 1925 v^as .clearly in need of radical change. Colleges were no lortger pri- 
"marily pre-professional*-preparing a fe% students for entrance to law, medicine, 
clergy, and teaching. The curriculum had expanded quantitatively through the' 
addition of many free electives, -which leffr it up to the student to fashion his 
. own^program around his 'major subject, whith seldom took much more thah one- 
third of iiis- time. 

The notion of utili^iing as much as 'half of the four-year course for a 
planned .tod integrated program in general ^liberal" education was being dis- 
cussed" by innovators d\iring the 1920s. In 1927 the University of Wisconsin 
established the Experimental College Wer the leadership of Alexander Meikle- 
.john, who pame f^om the Presidency of Amherst College to lead the^ proje<?t . This 
was a residential 2-year college for yoiing men. The c\irri,culum wa^ built around 
th^ Idea that^a good liberal education could be obtained ^by studying a civiliza- 
tion in all of its dimensions. The Experimental College devoted the first year 
to the study of Athens of the 5th Century, B.C. The secojid year studied the 
United States of the 19th century. Faculty acted as tutors, and took their turn 
to lectui;e.'and lead discussl^qis. as the group studied the economy, the religion, 
the art, th^ .te<5hnol<3gy; the literat^jire, drajna, ani political organization of 
the ^soqlety*. ' 
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When Robert M. Hut^hins came- to* the University of Chicago as President in 
1929, he made general, liberal education his main interest. He collected a 
facvaty and organized courses around the Great Books of Western Civilization as 
the centfair element of general education. Parallel with this activity, profes- 
soTi in. the sciences and the social sciences and humanities developed integrated 
survey purses which could be put together into a curriculum of general education 
€hat had some intellectual unityx' This program won out at Chicago, with the 
creation of a 2-year Colleg^ that gave a diploma arid a .2-year bachelor ' 8 'degree. 
The Great BooXs'idea w6s transplanted to Annapolis, Maryland, to reinvigorate 
St. Johns College with a program of U years of liberal education- built on the 
Great Books. 

' It is interesting to note that these activities were - generated within the 
colleges, ind "without foundation instigation or support. But the close of the 
19363 saw a spread of the general education movement in liberal arts colleges 
aftd state universities which di'ew substantial^foundation support. The General 
Education Board and the^ Carnegie Corporation made granta to selected colleges 
and universities for experiments with general liberal education, as distinguished 
from college education aimed to train the student for an occupation. This cul- 
minated in the Report of the Harvard University faculty conmiittee on General 
Education in a Free Society , and with the move of mtoy state universities to 
establish 2-year Generll Colleges, from which students could either graduate 
with a "general education" or go on to major in a college departnient . 
Women's Education . Women's education was no great issue in the 1920s and 308; 
witii a few private women's colleges and girls' private schools and the great 
majority of girls and young women attending classes and associating with the 
opposite sex in school activities. Biit the stirring of ttie Gfeneral Education - 
■ovcment was accoipanied by the creation of several :privatf wonen's -colleges 
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which operated along pro^lressive and general education lines. In the forefront 

erf 

vere Sarah Lawrence College at Bronxville, lev York; Bennington College at Ben- 
nington, Vermont; and Stephens College at ColuiBbia» Missouri. These colleges 
offered a liberal general education, with no special enphasiYon a career. By 
the beginning of the Depression they were operating successfully, with little 
or no foundation attention or help. The period after 193^ saw several foxmda- 
tion grants to the new wcsaen's colleges with the purpose of exanlning the effects 
of newcversions of women's education on the attitudes and behavior of women col- 
lege students. 

The Progressive Education Movement. By the aid-twenties there was an active 
movement organized around the concept of the child-centered school. This had 
its Origin in Europe, in new and highly experimental schools in. Switzerland, 
Belgium and England. Susan Isaacs had written the basic book and had started 
the Malting -House School in Cambridge, England. A. S.Meill had founded 
Sumiierhill in Devonshire. The international New World Fellowship had been organ- 
Tzed^ with the Progrsssire Education Association as its American section. In 
the Ibited States a number of private schools were organized along child-cen- 
tered lines, though none reduced external constraints as much as the Sunmerhlll 
model did. Several major figures in tciiversities took the lead tot Frogressiye 
Educat ion. , Pro fessor Kilpatrick at GoluflBbia, Boyd 3ode at Ohio State, George S. 
Counts at Coluasbia and John Dewey, to a lesser -degree, were expounding the doc- 
trine of student interests and motivation as guides to curriculum-building. 
The FEA had within its leadership two disparate groups » who* were able to cooper-^ 

ate only as lotig ts there were resourcen and space enou^ for them to operate 

— ^ 

more or less independently. One was the child-centered group following-Rousseaa;^ 
the o^er vas a social reform, quasi-socialist group who had lio European modela, 
but found .their leaders among American liberals as soon as the Depression shook 
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the society and raised doubts about tbe validity of the capitalist econony, 

e 4. leaders . . - 

which was renamed by its capitalif during the depression years as the free- 
ly ' 

enterprise economy. 



y. Progressive Education developed inside the educational system with very 
little attention from foundations, with the very important exception of the 
Lincoln School at Columbia, started as a brain child of Abraham Flexner, and 
supported witH several million dollars of Rockefeller money through the Gen- 
eral Education Board, commencing in 1917- 
Foundation Attention to Bnerging Weeds and Patterns 

Ona foundation was taking some soundings at the close of the 19208, with a 
view toward change in program emphasis. This was the General Education Board, 
which in 1928 agreed with the Rockefeller Foundation (through interlocking 
Boards of Trustees) to cultivate the educational field while the Rockefeller 
Foundation concentrated on the "increase of knowledge" through research, and 
,on the application of research to certain major problemfi of poor att4_^opical . 

80cieti«d. ' ^ , 

The General Education Board staff and Trustees", between 1930 and 1933, were 
looking for new emphases over and above their traditional aiiph.asif 6n educational 
needs in the South, and the quantitative support and egcpan^ion of higher edUca- 
tion?~jS?er*cow*ultSio'2f 'With, educational leaders and a survey of innovative 
work on Adolescence and the education of youth, they drew up a plan for a Program 
in General Education^ and -asked the Trustees to set aside a fund of $10 million 
to. support this program for ten years.. Staff members were recruited specifically 
for this program,, and the following majofc innovative and experimental programs 
were «upt>orted, growing out of discussions between staff members and leading 
educitors, with staff members playing a fairly active role: 
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The Eight Ye«r Study of 30 Secondary Schools vhich were set free to develop 

new curricula which might not meet the us^al Colleg? Sntrance Board 8pe.cifica- 

tions. This Study jjas directed by the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College, of the Progressive Education Associatibn. 

The Study of Adolescents made by a Coamission of the Progressive 

Education Association. ^ ' . * 

The Curriculum Reform promoted by the Coamission oh Curriculum of tha PEA. 

A series of Suianer Wo rkshops for teachers of experimental schools. The 

«. ^ - . , at this time ' • ♦ 

Sunner Workshop was invented^as a device for helping teachers to take an active 

part in curriculum reform. 

The Americ an" Youth Connission. of the American Council on Education made 
studies of in-school and out-of-school youth -and a notable series of studies 
of Negro youth, followed \jf recoomendations for secondary school curr^.culum 
and for public service employment of youth. The Civilian Conservation Corps ' 
which had been created by the Roosevelt Administration was studied and evalu- 
ated by the Cojanission. • ' 

The Ccmlssion on faa cher Education of . the American Council on Education " 
brought the teacher-training institutions together into a strong ijrofesiional 
■organization, which undertook to reorganise the training o^ teachers with 
more studies of children and youth, and m6re cfifical consideration of educa- 
tional^9b^ectiveS and wigrs pf measuring achievement of these objectives. 

The Educational Policie s ConalBsion of the lationai Educiition Association 
aad the American Association of School Administrators was created, to study 
and make reccoKendations concerning public ed^cation. Besides leading pjablic 
school educators, the Coamlssion included Charles Beard, the historian, and 
JttMs B. Conant, president of Harvard University. Beard wrote fo^r the Com- 
Mlsision a major book- - The Unique Function' of Education in A—rican Democracy. 
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Grants' wclre also made to support escperimentatibn with general education 
in the College at the University of Minnesota, Sarah ^Lawrence, Bennington, and 
Stephens Colleges* * « - , 

When the entry of the United States into World War II brought a hedt to 
Bpch of this work, ifi 19^1-^2, the tYogram in General Education had made grants 
of $8*^ million in a focussed program. In 1967 dollars, this amounted to 
approximately $20 million. 

This is an example of a program aimed at pi*omoting educational change with 
the foundation staf^irorKing closely and actively in collaboration with educa- 
tors who wanted change and used foundation support for this purpose. Howiever, 
the ideas were all available and being pushed by educators before the foundation 
came into the field. ' The program is an example of a change-oriented ^foxindation 
seeking out change-oriented educational leaders, and giving them resources that 
enabled them to exert a great deed dt leverage on the educational system. 

The period around 19^ saw relatively, little new activity by foundations, 
since World War II, starting in 1939> involved the USA increasingly. However,,' 
the Carnegie Corporation in 193f asked the Swedish social scientist Gunnar Mtyrdal, 
to look critically at the situation of the Negro in American societjr, and tie proiiuced 
his famous An American^ DilC>emma> which was to have a large ii<^act on American 
educational and other social institutions: . " ^ ^ ' „ 

D. The I9U8-196O Period ' " "' ■ - 

-pr. .. 

The period of a dozen years following 19w was marked by a safe-and-sane 
process of slow growth, in the educaliional area, with emphasis on the "basics/ 
The youth population actually decreased during this period, thus allowing a 
higher percentage to enter college without crowdii^ the colleges. The child 
population of elementary school age ,did not comnence its poat-war bulge_until 




195?. Tliit was & peil-iod of economic prosperity and expansion. The Job market 
was gooA for college graduates., * 

In the relatively qviiet- half- decade after World War II, the foundatibns were 
mainly taking stock, and planning new programs. -But the Carnegie Corporation 
quietly took the initiative to finance the Educational Testing Service, which was led 
Jjy Bpard of Directors consisting of outstanding educational and psychological 
testing specialists. This organization had a quiet beginning under the leadership 
of Henry Chauncey, who had been Assistant to the^at Harvard University, and steadily 

grew into the country's major research and development jM|ncy for educational tests 

study of 

and for himian Cognitive development. 

It wa^ during this period that new Foundations entered the field with large 
resources. The giant Ford Foundation came into existence, with initial grants 
totalling more than $500 million for general support of colleages and universities 
and increased faculty salaries to offset the post-war monetary inflation. Also, 
the Ford Foundation granted more than $100 toillion to medical schools. ' ' " 

Two very influential studies by Jam^s B. Cpnant wer^ fpcussed on the Ameri- 
can High School, and on Teacher Education. Conant drew upon leaders of the Estab- 
lishment for assistance in his studies, which called for improvement, but did not 
favor radical refom. The For(jl Foundation stirred, the waters of controversy 
with Its effoirts (t^irough, the Fund for the Advancement of Education) to get more 
"ba^slc disciplines" into the education of teachei*s, rather than more course* in^ 
"educational methods." The Carnegie XJorporation supported* the Conant s^Jjiidies. 
,Tbte'^ Lilly En^^owment stepped up its program, of general stipport of private colleges 
in Indiana. The Kellogg Foundation supported the expansion of adult education as 
di(f the. Ford Fqandajtign. The Grant Foundation sup^rted extension of child study 
progrow for 'thie training bf tejiehep*. The Mott Foundation * was btiilding a^soiid 



base for the Coottunit^. School movement. The Danforth Foundation ccmenced 

its major Graduate Education Fellowihip Program In 1952, The General Education 



Board put the remainder of its resotirces into the strengtJaenlTigy^f hi^er v 




education for Negroes and for whites^ the Souths Ti\e Roc^fell^Fou|id^t^^ 
turned to a broad progriam of as^^ting universities in underdevelope^^^ed^ir^es of - 
Asia, Africa, and Latin^j^flca. -The Foyd* Foundation made grants of $210 /Ulllioja^ 
under its Overseas Development ^Program during the 1950s. ^ / ^ 



Educational Television. By 1950 the educational potentialities of!f telev^!sion 
t)were becoming evident, and the Federal Cosmmini cat ions Commission deliberately 
4 held one or more channel^ opeat for some form of public service broadcasting, 
when it allocated channels to commercial TV stations. Several foundations saw 
possibilities. The Kellogg Foundation in 1951 made s^^an^LjxiL^^OOjQQQ^ ^" ^ 
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eitabll&h the latlonal Association of Educational Broadcasters. The Ford 
Foundation coaienced to support production of educational telerlsion programs , 
and has granted over $230 Billion for this purpose since 1932. The Carnegie 
Corporation vas to provide $300,000 for an influential' Report of the Con&ls- .> 
sion on Sducational Television In 1967. The Sloan Foixndation provided funds 
for vork on Cable Television in 1971. Between 19^9^ and 1971, tvo hundred and 
forty educational television stationsyere created, nearly all of then having 




sose basic sxxpport froB foundations^-nany tiaes local coMunity foundations. 

The federal goremMent's support of the Public Broadcasting Service vas 
certainly influenced by the activities of fotjz^tions during this fozutive 
p«^. • ^ ' ^ ^ 

Federal Govemiient Activity . During this pexlod Much mor^ soney vas granted by 
foundations for educational purposes -than bad been given during aoy similar 
period earlier in the centiury. Also, the federal government entered the field 
of support for educational develoiiBent in 1938 with the lational Defence Educa- 
tion Act, that strengthened hi^ school and college teaching in the physical 
sciences and in foreign languages as veil as providing .iTunds for the training 
and eiQ)loyBent of high school counsellors vho vere expected to direct more able 
young people into areas of vork that vould strengthen the nation's military 
potential. ™" 

K> The 1960-1966 Period. The Bev Frontier and the Ito 00 Poverty 

^ n^esioent 

The mood and the spirit of may be well represented by^John F. Kennedy 
^vb9 took office at the beginning of t^at year. America vas wealthy, self- 
confident and prepared fo|* a2K)ther prosperous and relatively peaceful decade. 
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The problems of the world seane<i "largely due to poverty and underdevelop- . 
ment. both at home' and abroad. Education was an obvious instrument ' to meet these 
problems. This led e^sily^/to a policy of serving the lessef^- developed areas of 
the world with education and modem technology. Thousaj^ of young people joined 
the Peace Corps and VISTA. 

Abroad, in the underdeveloped nations, the ma^r educational fJjundations 
set up field offices and funneled money especiamr to l^e small and underdevel- 
oped universities. The Ford and' the Rockefell/r and. the Kellogg Foundations 
worked along these li-nes. The Rockefeller Bbundation put $58 million into over- 
seas university development between 1963 ^id 197U. From 1925 on, the Rockefeller 
Foundation gave 32 percent of its grant/ to assist education abroad. 

At home there was too much poverlfy for a wealthy democratic society, as 
well as a considerable amount of ec^omic discrimination against blacks .and 
people of Spanish- descent. Furth^ore, the Supreme Court decision .against 
separate schools for blaiks and y&hites w^s not producing racial integration in 
the urban school systems, bec^e "residential segregation produced segregated 
•schools . 

Several major foundations quickly- caAe to the support of econoid.cally 
and socially disadvantaged pupils through programs designed by educators to 
teach them more ef fecti^Cly and through raising the educational letel of\ dis- 
advantaged students- tc/help them improve their socioeconomic status. j . 

The Ford Founda/ion coninenced its yomprehensive School ImproveBent/Program 
in 1961, and the *R«ibkefell€r Fbundatioii started its 'Equal Opportunity Progrto 
in 1962. The^e w^e focussed on big cities, where the problems of pcVerty and 
discrimination if re most visible. »feny foundAtiona Wned their attention to 
tlie black collies,, making th« grtknts to ridse the quality ofj^eir faculty. 
Disadrantaged/inner-city high school students were given 8\»r school, experi- 

•«ic€ 00 coiaiegV caapuBes, together with, rte^edial teaching. 
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Foundations Cocpared vltb Federal Government Action with Respect to Educational 

« 

Research and Innovation After I960* 

i ' \ 

It waJs just at thls.tiae, in the early that the federal government, 

moved in to bring. very large amounts of money (compared vith the money provided 
by the foundations) to bear on the same problems of povert^tad discrimination. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 196U, the Civil Rights kct of 1964, and the 
Eleaents^ry and Secondary Education Act of I965,. placed federal govepment money and 
' personnel in the field with the aim of solving the problems to which the founda- 
tions we have mentioned had turned their attention. The largest amount of money 
came throu^ Title I of tlie ESEA, which gave more than one billion dollars a 
year to schools and school districts with pxipils from low income families. 
There was also money to support innovations \mdef Title III 6t the ESEA and 
also for CooDunify Action and Neighborhood Youth Corps proj'ects under the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. , * ' \ 

The federal government provided from 5 to 10 times as much money^ for educa- 
tional reseflo'cb and innovations as did the foundations during this period, 
fotmdations increased their allocations to education during this period from 
a*bout llOO million a year to $200 million in dollars of 1967 pxirchasing power. 
This period was one ^of optimism, that the educational system could spear-head 
fL major development of equality and of social Justice. 

One of the major social movements of the 1960s was Women's Liberation. It 
teems that this movement got very little attention fx*om the foundations, until the 
Carnegie CoMissiop on Hi^er Education issued a sti^png positive statement in 
I 1973 » vith a nyMfb^tr of recommendations for improvement of salaries and status 
^ of women and minority group members as teachers and other eaplojrees' in the field 
of hl^er edueatdon. , Sereral of the twenty-seven RecoMendatlons diealt quit^ 
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directly with women, as a category different from miM^?iy groups. The Carnegie Commission 




also published a volume in 1973, titled t)pporti j jr^ies for Women in Higher Education , The 
Carnegie Corporation, in 1974, annouu^^yi^eral grants to' assist colleges tn the training 
of women for administrative positionsyin higher education. Also, the Corporation granted 
Wellesley College $195,000 to a^^^i^^the development of the new Center for the Study of 
Women in Higher Education an<|/€he Prof e;d8 ions, ^ ^ ^ 

At Almost the same time, the Russell Sage Foundation announced publication of The 
New Feminist Movement by Mar en Loqkvood Carden, a sociological study of the women's move- 
ment in the 1960s anc 19708. Also, the Sage Foundation supported a study on Problems of 
Blue Collar Womeiy^y Pamela Roby, and a study of labor force participation 'and occupational 
status of womej^ by Valerie K, Oppenheimer, ^ 

In foreim fields the educational programs flourished, supported by foundation money, 
Universitiys were growing; American professprs went abroad to teach and brought promising 
young sdfTolars back with them for graduate work. In South America, East and West Africa, 



India ^d Southeast Asia, higher education was developed in quali^ andr quantity largely 
on t|& basis of foundation aid. ^ - 

Meanwhile, in 1964 and 1965 , the War ii^^Vietnam began to dtaw large numbers of 
srican youth into the armed services. Unrest developed on college campuses. Protest 
?vements appeared. The compensatory eduoatioA programs for which foundation and govern* 
ment funds had been provided did not show the expected imprpvement In school achievement 
of school and college students. 

After 1965, the enthusiasm and optimism of the early 1960s gave way to feelings of 
frustration and pessimism on the part of many educators. Nobody seemed to have ideas, 
that'^ would provide a break-through, and leaders spoke more and more jeof problems and less 
of solutions a Foundation officers shared tlie general mood, but continued to support what 
•eemed to be the best and surest programs, v 

Alinost without warning the structure of optimistic, expectations and promises caved 
in, and the educational system was confronted with « crisis of shocking proportion^. 
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1967--Culturta Pluralism 

During 1966 the political and educational leaiftrs of northern blacks and 

southern blacks adopted a militant, pluralist if not separatist policy. Since 

and 

racial segregation in the big cities was increasing, ^since this was provid- 
ing a political power base for blacks, they concluded that they should work for 
local and racial self-determination, perhaps later coming ba^k into closer 
collaboration with the white powers structure when they WoiLLd hav^ enough p9wer 
to bargain more nearly equally. 

At the same time the youth countercxilture spread over college pampuses, 
stimulated by opposition to the war in Vietnam, The Students for a Democratic 
Society became a force to be reckbned Vith by college administrators, who were 
being^ pushed ftron the other side by legislat\ires and trustees concerned with 
steeply rising costs. ' - 

Neither the educational leaders nor the foundation-officers and trustees 
had foreseen this situation. Clearly, a new epoch was at hand, which might 
reliuire drastic social and educ^ional change. It was clear, by this time, that 
racial integration in the public schools of the big cities could not become a 
fact without a long dravn-outi process of residential integration, upward mobil- 
ity of blacks, and cooperation orsubtirbs with central cities. Meanwhile, 
blacks were becoming politically powerfld in^ixe majpr cities, and in certain 
southern states. 

Other minority groups, notably the Ch^cano and Puerto Rican groups and 
scse American Indians became more separatist or pluralist in thtir policies. 
This restilted in moves for minority-oriented college itudies, and for streis 
in the school cfurriculum on minority-group history and culture. " 

Finally, European ethnic groupa became nore self-conscious and put pressure 
00 the educational system to work for plxiralism rather than close integration of 
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the many ethnic strains in the popxilation. . * 

The foimdations vith an interest in education have moved very uncertainly/ . 
in this area, recognizing its importance, but not^ ready to adopt clearly 
defined policies. ' ^ 

Radical Reform in Elementary and Secondary Schools; >1965"7U. The relatively 
conservative educational programs of the late 1950s gave way to a revival of 
the progressive education m ovement of the 1925-'+0 period, with, emphasis on 
"open classroom," "free schools," "siltemative" schools. Mordant criticism 
of public schools became popular. Several foundations itoved into this field with 
a degree of caution, and generally throu£^ officially recognized educational 
organizations. The federal government, through the Office cff Economic Oppor- 
tunity, instigated. programs, such as the Voucher Scheme which would give parents 
a choice of schools for their children, with government financial suK>ort. 
At the ssme time, the federal government placed more and more emphasis on „ 
participation of, disadvantaged groups in decision -making on local^ school 
matters. A broad moVement fol* "decentralization" of administrative control and 
for "local ccoBunity ^Control" of the schools was fostered by certain foundations 
and by certain government agencies .^^"^ general, however » the foundations stood 
by the educational Establishment, working to define and attatk the problems 



which underlie poverty and low school achievement < of disidrantaged groups. 

^ A - i ^ _ perception 

Pre-School Education and Socialization r 1970 The .general ^ of the 

major government -supported programs of conpensatory ecj^^^tion (Head Start, ^ 

Upward Bo\md) was pessimistic by the close of the 1960s. Several fbundations 

supported careful a&alybic and experimental studies aimed at In^roving compen- 



satory^ducation. But others moved their attention to the earliest years of 
childhood as perhaps the crucial years for successful cognltlye and. emotional 



development. The Grant Foundation continued a longAterm ^ntere^ in this 

^\ ; 

area. Ford vent Into it. And the Carnegie Corporati,on' iii 1972 aet up the 
C&rtiegie Council on Children to explore and develop foundation pdlicy on the 
development of children ^trooi cbqception to about age nine.** ^ 
ibcpansion and /Re-Orientation of Post-Secondary Bducat ion; 1^ — / 
As the period of crude expansion of college enrollmentai fueleid by the baby 
boqm of 19^7-60, came to a close around 1970» it dawned op, the rank-and-jfile as 
well as the leaders In higher education tbs^ a crisis was at hand. College 
graduates vere unemployed^ faith In the reliability of the college credenti^ - 
was attacked by researchers, and private-and public -supported colleges and uni- 
versities were in financial strciits. ^^e Carnegie Corporation had ar^iclpated 
some of this in the creation and six million doIJ.ar support of the Carnegie 
CcMBttission on Higher Education over the period frcMi 196? to 1973* 

By 1972 it was clear, that a major re-orientation of higher education was 
und^^l^ay. The principal thrust was toward a conception of post-6econdary 
education with several valid branches. Continuing edudation or adult education 
was brottght into closer relation to some universities. The Ibiivers^ty Without- 

Walls movement grew. Education as a life-long adult process was being urged. 

* . • * 

The Carnegie Corporation financed a Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 

Higher Education. Professional organizations--of physicians, optomeftrists , ^ 

pharmacists^ lawyers, "nurses- -organized programs for continuing profess^nal ^ 

education as a criterion for renewal of licenses. 

A strong government /unit on Post -Secondary Education has brought federal 

government siqpport into experimentation and evaluatjion in this area; but it 

seems likely that the foundations with a major interest in higher eduoatio| 

will contiime to work in this area. 



^ ' ThTus we sie the cont^mpoirary p6riod as one of cijisiB jfor the society and 
\ cri$i« for education/ Thf foundations are fully aware of this, and looking 
^ V fbr dfiportunities to tie helpful* * ' . - 

Concl\xsion * 

As* we look, at the seven decades of .foundation activity in the field of ^ 
' education, we are a^ once impreissed^ri-th the basic and essential roles that 
have been filled by the foundations. They supplied major financial* support 
/for higher education^ at two critical periods- -the 1920s and the 1950s. Their 
support fot endowment and for faculty salaries stimulated the private colleges 
and universities .to ifaise even more through cainpaigns with-^alumni and friends 
to contrilmte their shar^ on a match^ing'bicsis. Their s;apport for education 
in the South brought in reso\xrces b«(^y needed by the poorest region of the 
country. . ; * 

We note that some foundations have maintained a fairly sharp and narrow _ 
.focus for their programs in the field of education. The Mott Foundation 
with cgrtphasls on Community School has aade a unique and important contribution. 
The Lilly Endowment has consistently supported religious education and pro- ^ 
grams of training for the ministry; and has been a consistent supporter of 
private colleges in the State of Indiana. 

* The-ltockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford Foundations, together with Kellogg 
and Danforth have worked assiduously at improvement and innovation, in league 
With reformers and researchers. In i^^ls ^ftppeat^ they have occMionally 
assisted controversial projects, and this would seem essential if they are t^^ 
serve as change agents. 

kB the federal 'government has moved into the field of suppcJrt "for educa- 
tional research and development, since i960, there must be ja reconaideration 
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of the functlona of private fbundations ;in thi« area. Goveri»ent fuppprt 
■ay becone «uch larger thw -foiBiiatltm 'aitpport for repearch and development". 
So far,.the iifitfte^e ^educational reaei^rchere and policy aakera uho have 
received financial support from. lBoth governmental and foundation eoiirceB, is 
that the foundatione do a more, eatiefactory jd6. 
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VI. THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATIONS 

i 

The first of several- foundations initlfteld dbd sut>ported by members of the 
Rockefeller family was the General Education Boaifd A chartered by Congress in 1903. 
• This w*as a pioneer ^mong foundat^ip.ns. Sev^rtl rtien planned this action, includirig 
John D. RockiefeUer, Jr.^ged 29 in 1903, Wallace Burtrick, a 50-year-old Baptist 
minister. Senator iy^drich of Rhpde Island^, father-in-lW of John D. Jr.; Freder- 
ick T.. G^tes^ l^dvisor to John J>. Rockefeller, Sr.; Ro^jfert Ogdeni Manager of the 
^Wannamaker Department Store in New York dity^j Waltet Hines Page, a magazine editor 
•who \fas later to bec^'pme (.Amba^sadoir to Great Britain; William H, Baldwin, Jr. , 
President of the Long Island Railroad. Th6 junior Rb.ckefeller reported to the 
group that hi* fathier would start therf off vith a -^if t df one million dollarki, 
to be spent within the next ten^ years. They announced their purpose as "the 
pro!»o.tion of edil^atidn within^ the United States' without distinction of race, 
sex or creed. " ' ^ ^ 

The men w^o created the Gteneral Educatioh Board had become interested and 
concerned about the lov^ state of education in the South, the southern states were 
poor, compared with ttie northern states. C. Vann Woodward, a historian of the 
South* -Wrbte about public schools in the South at the beginning of the century, 
that they were "miserably ' supported, pobrly attended, wretchedly taught, and 
wholly Hi.ddequate. for 'the education of the people." Charles W. Dabney, president 
of the University of Tennessee, sutamarized the situation in 1901 in these words: 
"In the Southern states," he'sl^j^ "in school houses costing an average of $276 
•each, under teacher^ receJLving tl^e average salary of $25 a month, we are, giving 
' the children in actual att^jndance 5 cents worth of education a day for eighty- 
seven days otvly .in the year, "^ There were a few poorly-supported private schools 
r, and academies, ftnaneially shaky and generally poor in quality of education. 

The condition of Negro schools was much worse, with salaries only a fraction 
of what' was paid to white teachers. Booker T. Washington onte wrote that , he had 
fe6n a Negro teacher's contract that stipulated a rodnthlj^^wage of $1.60. The 
jBEB made htf attempt to overcome the tradition or the laws of the sout^ 

em states, which decreed, separate schools for whites and blacks. Even then, some 
5outheri\ leaders complained that the GEB was spoiling the Negroes with education. 
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By t^e end of 1903, the Genera^ Education Board had app?:opriated $586^000 
of the, millior^ dollars prXided -by John-i3u' Itockefeller, went^mostly to sup- 

port industrial , and agricultural^ schools, an^ to train teachers during summer^ 
and in normal schbols. 




Wallace Buttrick, President of the GEB frcMn 1903 to 1923, set tfie example* 
which staff members w.ere to ftollow in the South for the next kO yearsT^'l^ii^^^ 
all over the South, arranging for grants to individual counties and school»4nd' to . 
/State Departments of Education, He quickly focussed atten^on on the need., pub - 
/ lie-supported higlx schools, which, were almost non-existi^t at the timie. He saw' that 
-teachers for elementary schools would have to come frqm high schools with supple- 
mentary training. And high school teachers wotild have to come frcan normal .schools 
and colleges. Thus the GEB was bound to become involved in efforts to improve 
education at all levels, 'Buttrick and the pi»esidents off several Ifcuthem state \ 



univer^ties invented the* position of a' professor for secondary education, who^e \ 

X ' - ; ' ■ ' ' \ 

job was to train high school teaphers an4 also to promote the establisMent of 
/ public high schools. The job of "sellihg" thte idea of state and county- supported 
high schools was not an easy one. It ims not until 1912 that as many as a dozen 
stfete legis^^atures in the South /4iad passed laws providing for pub lie -supported 
hi^ schools. V The GEB continued to /pay the 'salaries of.professors Nof seqondaiy- 
education in Southern un^iversitieS/ mtil 1919* Its appropriations; for secondary 
education in the iouth amounted t^ $950^^00, by 1925, 

Similar activity for Negro «'^e^taltary^nd high schools was generated through 
the training of Negro teachers, ai.d through the Board s payment of salaries 

\ " - ' - A 

for "state Agents t^r Negro Schools" in the st?Vte departments of education. The % 

Southern states were) r^luctan^j to put monfey inti& schools for Negroes- -^specially high 

Schools. In 1920, 85 percent , of the black school children in the Southern states 

were in the fii^t ;fQVir grades of the elementary' ^hools. The State -Agents for 
* . - ^ \ \ • ^ " \^ - 

' Negro Schools at first were white men, who* knew t^e political ^situation and 
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worked «s skilfully as they knew how to expand. high schools and^ teac>ier training 
for black pupils and black teachers. The GEB continued to support this kind 

of work until 19*^. 

'Another innovation of far-reaching importance ••ms the Farm Demonstration 
Program started by the GEB in 1^6. At this timeOagricultur* in the South suf- 
fered not only from tifiHjotJjafi boll "weevil, but also from worn-out land. For 
example, year-fn, year-out use of land for growing tobacco had sapped ity^r- 

•tility. Farmers could not get a^ecent crop of hay , or com. The average yteW 
of corn was five to ten bushels ar. acre. In 1905 Mr. Buttrick met Seaman A. 

'■■0- 

Knapp, formerly president of the lowe State AgricultTjral College at Ames. 
Mr. Knepp was working for the U.S. Department of Agriculture in Louisiana, 
sho-^ng farmers- ho>- to grow rice oh what they thpu^t was unfit soil. His sys- . 
tem was to show the faraer how to use better seed, more careful cultivation of 
the soil, and fertilizer, so as to increase his.g-oductlon. In 1906, the GEB 
signed an agreement with the U.S.' Department of Agriculture, to pay for farm 

. demonstration agents to work under Seaman Knapp' s direction. For example, the 
Agent in a Virginia county worked with a fanner to^help him grow 85 bushels o"f 
c6m per' acre on land which had been producing ten bushels. This far:m became 
a show-place, and other farssALipBiught on. Between 1906 and I9ll+ the GEB pro- 
vided. $9^6,000 to the -DepartoedL of Agriculture for .Farm DeoonstWtion work 
and'Bqys Corn Clubs and Girls Gardening and Canning Clubs. In 1911+, Congress ^ 
pasrffed the Smith-Lever Act, which undertook to support the Farm Demonstration 
Programs. 

Concern vit;b education in the 'South persisted throughout the entire .life of 
the GEB. « 4yf 1961^, when the Board' s, program was terminated, approximately 20 
pei^cent of the $325 million appropriated by the Board had gone for education 
•^of Hcgj^oes, and another 25 percent was used for educat(ion of whites in tl^ 
•South. 
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With his first gift of $1 million ii\ 1902 and his final gift of $10 million 
' in 1921, Mr. John D. Rockefeller; Sr. gave -a total of $129 million to the GEB. 
This, with income and increased market value of the secxirities given, and with 
$16 million appropriated for the GEB l)y the Rockefell«* Fprundation in I9U6 and . 
later, made up, the $325 million raentiored above. 

Other Educational Activities of the General Education Board and the RockefelDgr 
Foundation 

Medical Education . The first major effort after the initial ten years of attention 
to Southern education wae the program for improving the education and training of 
physicians. The central figure here-wae Abraham Flexner, who had been employed by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to make a study of medical 
schools in the United States 'and Canada. He visited the 155 medical. colleges then 
extant and cam^ to the conclusion that all but 3*1 of them were so^^oor that they 
should te abolished. Above all, ^ he argued, the faq^ilty should be full-t^e 'teach- 
ers, working und^r universities and living on university salaries. His report, 
published in 1909, caused a tumult. He was asked by Frederick Gates to adv^e the 
GEB, and, upon his advice, the Boiard made^ a first grant to Johns Hopkins University 
Medical School in, 1913 o^^ v$1.5 million for the orgaLnization of the departments of 
medicine, surgery, and uediatrics on a full-time basts. This was followed by appro- 
priations fc^r a similar purj^se to Vanderbilt, Washington University -at St. Louis, 
Yh^e^ and the University of dh^ca^o, , M^|_Sffii!^^^*®^l^r contributed $U5 million 
betVeen 1919 cH^Pl, ^pecifi^r^ally ear-marked for^^nedical education in th^United 
States. ApproxiiaaVely medical^ schools Shared in the million, and by 1928 
. the GEB had cxppropriati^d $$1 million fbr medical schools, v^hich Was expanded to 
millioti by I960: '\ . 
Educational Sprveyb »nd >£valU»Uons . Abrs^am Flexner Joined the staff of 'the Gen- ' 
erel Education Boerd in 1913 as,^ Asii6tan*t SK^retary at -the age of .1^7. Before^-^iak- 

■ ■ ' ■;>, ^ • ■ 

ing the medical school survey he hakd, been Vhigh \8chool tea-cher of , the classics 
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and the iirectdr of a private preparatory school in Louisville, Kentucky. Though 
he workel in the Medical Educatior. program of the GEB, he also maintained his 
"interest in secondary and eleme/itary education, and soon found an outlet for. his 
energy in the making of school surveys vrtth reccomendations for improvement* 
The first opportunity came in 191^, when the Maryland -^Jtate legislature appropriated 
$5,000 for a commission to study the' public educational system of the state*. Members 
of the Maryland conmijssion, being laymen, asked the Cami^gie Foundation for teach- 
nical assistance. When this was declined, they approached the GEB. Flexner 
urged the Trustees to approve his participation in this project, which they 
did by voting an additional $8,700 to supi>ort the Maryland fund. Flexner chase 
Frank P. Bachman, a /public school administrator w^o had studied t^e New York Qity^ . 
school nystem^^^^work with him. Thu^ was created the survey team of Flexner 
and Bachman]| .who accepted other invitations and eventually made a number of 
evaluative /^udies of state and city school ^stems, including Delaware; Kentucky; 
Gary, Indilna; North Carolina i and a number of other southern states. Frank P'. 
Bachman was appointed Director for School Surveys and Public Education, fVom_ 



"1922^0^928. By 1928 it seemed wise to the 'Trustees to t\irn this role over ' 
to a university, and the George Peabody College at Nashville was gi^n $800,000 
to suijport a" Division of Surveys and Fiel^«*^|p#yices. Bachman joined Jihe Peabody 
Faculty to*carry on this vortc. ^ 

College Teachers' Salaries > At the close of World War.T there was a Sharp 
drop in the purchasing power of the dollar, which waii^ut in half tietween 
191^ and 1920. But teachers' salaries were increasing ve^x^^slw^ to take 
account of this change. In 1919-20, three-fourths of full-tiro college 
teachers were paid less than ^2, 500 a year; ooly five percent received 
$U,2Q0 or more. At Christmasr time in 1919> Mr. Rockefeller gave the CjEB 
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$50 q^llion to help raise* the salaries of college teachers. By I92I*, ^ 
mora than '170 private or independent colleges and, universities had y 
received permanent endowment grants from the G^, and they, themselves, 
h^ raised $60 million to inatch the Board *s conditional ^rants. Salaries 
-re increased' roughly JO percent between 1920 and 1930, 

This s^^ecial attention to. teachers' salaries was a major supplement 
to a long-term program oX, supporting colleges and iiniversities throughout 
the United State^, which involved abdut $60 million in endowment grants 
to 231 institutions between 1905 and 1925;, These did not include grants 
to medical schools. These colleges, nearly all of them private rather 
than public -supported, raised $lUo mill^ion'in matching funds. An important 
service, established in the early 1^20s, came from the addition to the GEB 
staff of two financial advisors^ oiie f roa^ the ^ynlversl^y of^isconsSi 
and one from the University of Michigan, who* were on call for scdvice to 
college business officers concerned with financial reporting and - investment 
practices. A widely-used book. College and University Finance was published 
in 1922 by Trevor Amett, Secretary of the GEB, 'who ^ had been auditor and 
comptroller of the University of Chicago, 
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Educationail Experimentation and Innovation ^ - ^ ' ~~ 

From Its beginning the drive of the General Education Board and Uter the 

Rockefeller Foundation was toward Innovation and expfBrtmentatlon. The teaching 

. --^f better farming methods In rural schools of the South; promotion of public high 

schools In the South; schools for Negroes In the South; full-^time faculty members: 

for medical schools; all were radical ideas at the time they were proposed and 

supported with Rockefeller money. 
♦ 

A noteworthy case, which attracted attention and opposition, was the estal 
lishment of the Lincoln School in Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
came about througi^he actions of Abraham Flexner, Secretary of the Board, an<: 
of Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard University and a Trustee of the^ 
GEB. Flexner, though originally a teaofcx of Latin and Greek, had no use fc 
the then comoionly-held view that the mind could be exercised to grow, likef a 
muscle, on exercises . in the classic^il languages and mathematics. Eliot hdd simi- 
lar views. ^and^Siote a pamphlet ior his fellow-trustees in 1915, when th/y were 

^ / 
discussing^the quality of American high schoo-l'^ducation. ^ Eliot said tftat Amer- 
ican high schools restricted their curriculum to "memory studies. . ./E^ish, 
- J^tin, American history and mathematics, with a dash of ec^Qttics aM civics." 

They gave "no real acquaintance with the sciences and the a^ts which within a 

/ / ,,2 

hundred years have revolutionized all the industries of /tbfe white race. . . 

Flexner, in 1916, wrote a monograph entitled Th^ Hoderil School, which outlined . 

his itieas for a new kind of secondary school. The t/ustees authorized the 

officers of the GEB tQ work out arrangements with a^i approprii^te institution for 

the development of such a school. In 1917, this ;^as done with Teachers College, ^ 

Columbia University. The GEB bought, a site near Columbia University and paid 

for a building. Eventually, a total of $6 million was provided for th^ Lincoln 

School, including $3 Aillion of endowment. The public announcement of the school 

was made by the General Education Board, an unusual procedure. The news release 

stated that the Lincoln school would "frankly discard the theory of education 

known as 'formal discipline,' and will undertake to secure training through the 

thorough and careful study of subject^ which are In themselves valuable." The 

educational Establishment reacted negatively. Teachers of Latin sent protests, to 

the GEB. Several Ivy League college presidents wfote letteji of protest to the 

President of th6 GEB. Even the New York Times editorialized that the project 

was an atteii5>t to overturn the existing #chck)l system. ' 
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Hbwever^ the Lincoln School attracted wide and favorable attentioa. More 
than a thousand educators v.isited the school in the year 1923-24. Graduates were 
.welcomed <Ln the selective colleges, some of whom, agreed to admit students even 
though they'had not studied Latin. Mr. -Rockefeller, Jr. sent to the school four 
of his five sons. Courses of study which later became standard for most high 
schools in the country were developed in the Lincoln School — especially in the 
social studies. Years later, ^fter the Lincoln School had been discontinued, 
along with laboratory schools of several other University Schools of fi^^ic^tion. 
Professor Lawrence Cremin, historian of the Progressive Education movement,\ wrote 
"The Lincoln School was the 'most influential private school in the progress^v'e 
movement: in fact it may well have be^n the' most influential single school in 
the United States between 1900 and 1940."^ 

The Program, in General Equcation: 1932-41 , 

Another initiative in the lield of education was taken by the GEB, duting 
the depression decade o^ the 1930s. By 1932 it was' clear that the youth of the 
land were major victims of the unemplojrment and general malaise of the Depression. 
FurtlMSnnore, since so few youth could find jobs, it became clear that the school 
system wuld have to find ways of holding and interesting a large group from 
working class youth who in previous years had gone to work at IS or 16^ At the 
same time, the progressive mov^ent in education was flourishing, and the colleges 
were interested in reform 'of general liberal (education; The senior officers of 
the GEB decided to make a survey of innovative practijres arfd ideas' at the senior 
high school and liberal arjts college levels. They; employed several' young educa- 
tors to visit -colleges and secondary schools and to write reports with recomriien- 
dations for action. By 1933, the trustees approved a program of support for 
experiments and innovation in the education of adolescents, which might accommodate 
the gr^at l(ulk of the youth populatioti up' to ^he age of ,18 ot 19, something unheard 
tii the United States or any ot>er country. The sum of $10/million was ear-marked 
for a 5 to^lO year program, which was to be carried onstM^oiigh national educational 
agencies which -by'that time were alert to the growing criais for youth. . ^ 

The program in O^heraX Education/' as it was called, operate<PMtrb« 1^3 
through 1941, eventually appropriating almost $9 million. T^e major educationa^l 
organizations which received grants und^ this program were: the American Council 
on Education, which created the American' Youth Cotaiisslon and the Coomisslort* 
•on Teacher Educktlotf, involylng 3U. colleges and-^achodl syatema, / 
for^^lch $?;3 mlllioti waa granted; t^e Rational 



Education Association and the American Association of School Administrators 
which created the Educational Policies Comnission, a major deliberative and 
policy-recommending body which received $350, 600 for its support; and the 
Progressive Education Association, which conducted the celebrated Eight Year 
Study in which 30 experimental secondary schools were set fxee to work on 
new curricula independent of the long-standing re^quirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The Progressive Education Association alio con- 
ducted a Study of Adolescents whose report profoundly influenced educational 
theory. The Director of the Study, Dr. Caroline Zachry, was fortunate to get 
the assistance of several young refugees from Nazism in Austria and .Germany, 
who have since made a major contribution to American scholarship and education.. 
Among them were Erik H. Erikson, Peter Bios, and Fritz Redl. 

Since the graduates of the Th*irty Schools in the Eight-Year Study were 

to be admitted to college upon recomnendation of the schools, rather than 

through college entrance examinations^ it was desirable for the experimental 
# 

schools to work out new methods of evaluating their students s4nd^ studying 
the programs in college. For this a grant was. made to support an Evaluation 
Staff, headed by Professor Ralph W. /Tyler , then at Ohio State' University. 
Tylex developed a model evaluation procedure which started a new styl^ of 
educational evaluation that was widely influential oveF^he next two decades. 
'All told, the Progressive Education Association received $1.6' million for its 
work through this decade. ^ 

Grants were also made under this program for experts in general education 
^at the juniot college level, to the University of Minnesota, Bennington Col- 
lege, Sai;ah Lawrence College, Stephens College; and to the American A8sx>ciation 
of Junior Col leges fox experiments in "terminal" or vocational education in a 
group of cooperating colleges. 

This program was parallelled by grants for studies of adolescents at the 
University of California at Berkeley, Western Reserve University, and Harvard 
JUniversity, These studies were the pioneers in the provision of information 
from the field of developmental psychology for use by educators. 
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COftclwIOft »f tha Qll>Ml ■diiMtii>n loard'i ttOMtmrn la ti^ 3m,th 

lha coidog of ttorld War II saw tha temination of tba Board's prograa in ' 
Qanaral Idttcatioa, and a ranawad final affort to assist aducational davalopaaot 
in tba louth. lha OO spant tha last of iu principal fund on thU affort, 
and was aidad by appropriatLooa of $16 aiUioo itom tha aockafallar Itoundatioo 
aftar 1M6. lha focus of GEB support after 1940 vas aainly on higbar aducation 
in tha South ior blaek and wblta univcrsitiaa and collagas. Htjor grants for 
andowaant and buildings vara nada to Vandarbilt, fUfc, Xblana, Iteakagaa, Dillard, 
Atlanu, toory, Doivarsity of North Carolina. In Masbvilla, Tannaaaaa, tba GIB 
gava aajor support to Naharry Madieal Collaga, Fisk Univarsity, Oaorga Paabody 
Collaga, and Vandarbilt Onivarsity. AtlanU was anotbar cantpr of GO attantion, 
with appropriations that brought tha four Itegro eollagaa (fpalMttt Mnabousa, 

S _ _ - — '^^ 

Morris Brown, and Clack) to ahara a ch^s araa and to participate in tha gx«d- 
uata prograw of Atlanta Daivaraity and pi tha intardanoainational thaological 
cantar which eoabinad four Magro aaiainarias. -fha GO also aada auhatantUl 
granta to Baory (hiivarsity and.Agnas icott Collaga in tba Atlanu araa, and 
aaaUtad Inory to davalop an outstandiog Madieal fcfaool and^ Graduate School. 

4ft^ ^^Iff? ft ftirirrr l^ladaat 1923*- 

It happaaad frequently chat a change in the Presidaney of a Ibuadatlon co- 
incided Mith a c.bange in policy or prograa. Ihis w as pa rtly due to tha fact 
that the new President wanted a eireful evaluation of tba prograai ai he cos- 
■tnced office, a ^esire'shared by the Trusteea who wanted parloNdic review and 
eveluation. It was also partly due to the fact that a strong sad creative par- 
aonaiity in tha Prosidaney was llkaly to pot tha impress of his own itfterasts 
onto the program. ThU waa the ease with Vickliffa loae, who-bacaaa Ptasident 
of tha aa ifi 1923. Bar training a philoaopbar, loaa had aBvad into the .field 
of applied science aa Oiractdr of the International laatth l>iviaion of the 
■ockefeller Pbundation (1913-23). la wanted an international field for>is' 



work, and he had baceae convinced of th» prias iaportanea of science and . 
apientifie aathod. Mhao ha accepted the praaidaney of the General Uocatioo 
Board, ha stipulated that a new erganisatioo be created, the Intaroatlooal 
Education Board, with tha aiasiea of davalopiog educational facilities around 
the world, and with hiaaalf aa Praaidant. Ihia was dona, i«d Mr. ioekafailar, 
Jr. , gave $2ft^ aillien to the new Board.- 
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During th? presidency of Wickliffe- Rose, the emphasis was vjpon 

improviog the quality o f education, and on the development of the sciences 

through universities around the worlfl. An office was set up in Paris, with 

Augustus Trowbridge, professor of physics and dean of the Graduate School 

at Princeton University as European Director of the, lEB. The International 

Education Board, during its 5-year existence from 1923-2^ provided 'several, 

hundredl^JJ^doctoral fellowships for promising young scientists to enable 

them to go to Europe or to the USA to advance their competence. >fc)re 

than a hundred Americans went abroad on these fellowships, several of whom 

beciSme Nobel Prize-winners. Grants were made to develop the physical ^science 

facilities at Copenhagen, Cambridge, Paris, Goettingen, Leiden, Stockholm,' 

V 

and Edinburgh* The first lEB grant went to Niels Boh r, for the Physics - 
"institute at Copenhagen. The ^'cultural ^sciences" 'got some attention, 
with grants of million to the American Academy in Rcane, and $500,000 
to the American School of C^aisl^ical -Studies rte~A then^. ^ The largest 
investment in this area was ^$3.5' million to Professor James H. Breasted 
at the University of Chicago for the creation of the Oriental Institute, 
^ich became one of the outstanding^ centers of archaelogical research 
In tW world. During'this period, the IBB started the series of grants 
which paid for the giant 200-inch telescope on Mount Falomar, California." 

* ' ' When Rose retired in 1928, the Trustees of the GEB, the lEB, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
got together and: rigoi'pmized things $0 that the Genel^al Education 
Boaj:^ and the Rockefeller Fo\ind*tion divid^ the field b'etween them. 
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with the RF merging with the LSRM and'becoiillHg responsible for the 
a<3»vanceinent of human knowledge o n a world-wide basis and the^BB* fopus- 
ing on the improvement and development of the American system of educa- 
tion, especially at the levels of secondary and higher education. 

Educational Developnient Activities of the Rockefeller Foundation * 

Tables 1 and 3 give an overview of the financial activity of the 
severed Rockefeller foundations.* "Our definition , of "e*ducational activl- 
i^ty** places approximately half of the money jLn the field of e(|ucation. 
Much of the work of ijie Rockefeller Foundation consists of the 
^ application of scienqe to human problems — jbo tropical diseases, to 

food production, to population control, to, the protection of the envir- 
pnment.^ Alsa,' a good deal, goes- to the suppdrt of "pure" or "%sie"- 



to the dev.elooment^^ajSft, j^P^Q^™^^'^ of education 



research, often done in universities, but not directly related 
.oom( 
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. Incidentally, the appropriations under the GEB mostly preceded .1940, when 
the dollar had two to four times its purchasing power as o£ 1970, Based on 
dplrlars of constant purchasing power, the "educational" activities of' the Rock- 
^feller . foundations comprise about 2/3 of total appropriations. 

Tables 3, 5, 6, and 7 report the grants of the Rockefeller funds from 1903 
to^ 1973 in dollars of cbnstant purchasing power, 1967 dollar as the 

^asic unit. The total grants in the field (|^ education ^aount to $1^160,416^000 
in 1967 dollars, whereas they are about $700 million id dollaris of the dates of 
the grants. This is seen tn Table 3» - ^ . 

, As Table 5 shows, the largest amount of, money for educational activities ' 
was giv«n between' 1903 and 1940, amounting to about 74 percent o£ the total jrants 
up to ,1973, In dollars of constant pur^tiasing^pow^r. ' 

!|;hei;e was emphasis on the South, where 16 percent 0$ the educational^ grants 
went« .However,' ^his emphasis w^s reduced in the 1940-^1973 period. Almost half . 
of the total grants went to "national" grantees^ as noted in Table 5, This sig- 
nified either that a grant was made to a national organization, or. that a pro- 
gram of grants covered , the whole nation. For instance, the GEB grants for col- 
lege endowments and for teachers* salaries went to institutions in all parts of 
the country, Similaijly, the grants for improved medical education went to medi- 
cal institutions in all parts of the country, inclfudinV the 'South, 

As has been noted in a number of studie^of educational foundations, the 
monies have' gone largely, to private-f inanced/colleges ajid universities and organi- 
zations, as shown in Table, 5, The .category titled "some of eadh,i< refers to grants 
made to associations or groups of colleges and uitiversities some of which were 
private and sbme public. * . ^ . 

It will also be noted iri* Table 5 that 32 percent of the monies went to /V 
institutions and agents outside of the USA« This reflects the interest of the ^ 
International* Education Board^^in major universities around the world* and even 
more so, the interest of the Rockefeller Foundation In assisting universities all 
over the worl?i, " When Tables 5 and 7 are examined tdge^ther^ it >8 seen that 93 ^ ' 
percent o{ the total educational grants were fociissed on higher education, and ^ 
about one third of this money, or $370 million, went to aid foreign and inter- • 
national |>rograms« 



Af-teir 1940, as the ''(?ene¥si 'Education Board gave aw^y ijfe^ capital fund ancf 
decre^$e(f its progr'am,/ the Rockefeller Foundation began to pay more^ attention 
'to education. - Three/such programs were developed in the period inmedlately 
following 1961 (coincidipg with a qhange^^in 'thfe Presidency of the Foundation). 

RF Prc;>i^<rauto. since 1963> Those- tnree programs were; 

11 University Development . In addition to^^J^ts^suppof t of research bearing 
on its ^Sterests io health, agricurture7 and population, the RF selected five 
universi^^yLS in various parts of the ''Third Wbrld" or the less developed coun- 
tribes, and undertook to help them systematically to become' major modern Ciniver- 
sities. These were: ^ . , - * / ' 

Colombia — The Univjersidad del Valle in Cali, a middle*-sized city in the west 

centtal part of Colombia. . 
-Nigeria--Universlty of Ibadan. ^ / 

East Africa — Universlti^$ of Nairobi (Kenya); Daf es Salaam (Tanzania); 

•Makerere , (Uganda) . 
Thailan(l--Mahldol, Kasetsart, and Thaflnasat Universities In Bangko^.' 
■ Philippines --University of the -Philippines. 

2. N Cultural l!)evelopmbnt . The Humanitiea Division of the Foundation had been . 
interested in the performing arts as well as the humanities since about 19!30. 
This interest moved after 1963 toward educational aA(l training programs in the 
performing arts^ Theatre, pp^ra/ ballet, orchestra^ Talented studentd were 

and ^Iven scholarships for participati9m In a widesplread movement for 
the nalntenanc^^^na heal^ develapaent.pf the arts in community life. Approx- 
imately $29 mll^jf^tyims used for educational activities in this program, from 
1963 -tp IS^^ , ^ 

t^unity . The maj<?t new emphasis was on educational opportunity 

-especially blacks, but also Spanish'^speaking, American 
lachian you^b. For this program, ^7 million wad. appropriated 
yea-rs from 1963-72. This was a vigorous, natiOA'^wide program which 
involved the school districts In big cities, a number of high stdtus colleges 
and ttnlvers'lt;ieSj and several rucal institutions In the South. For the first 
time, i^ brought several black educators intovrefponslbltVpoaitlona on the 
Foundation sta|f. 




Knowles as- Pres^ent, and the* Course Ahead; 1974''- 

When[ John Knowles became President In 1972, the trustees 'appolnted'^a 
Program Review Committee to chart a course £or the new period. Their report, 
enti^tled The Course Ahead was published In 1974. they established seven major 
program areas: ' ' ,^ * . - ^ ' 

Eduction for Development 

Equal Opportunity for All 
> The Arts, .the Humanities and Contemporary ValuiBs . ^ 

Population, and Health - ' 

Conquest. of Hunger ^ ^ / ^ 

Qua^ty of the EnvitT5nment . . , 

Conflict In International Relations 



These were a nittural outgrowth of the previous decade's program, but there 
was more emphasis on educjatlon. The following quotations Illustrate this great 
emphasis upon education, 

1. The Arts program will be concerned with "Making the arts more central 
to general educiitlon. This Is a new program objective for the Foundation. It 
will include attempts to demonst^rate the Importance of the arts to human dev- 
elopment and to promote an Increased commitment to training In* artistic skills 
within school systems. An Initial step, already unfler way. Is support of a 
•^tudy designed to determine for the first time what In *f act Is being taught 

in schools ln<^the name of art. Particular attedTtlon will* be directed to teach- 
et*-tralnlng Institutions, to strengthen and emphasize th€^ preparation of arts . 
teachers before they assume classroom responslblHtles'i^ a condition too often 
neglected In arts education." ' ^ 

2. The Humanities will be promoted and developed out:slde of the collefes 
and universities. ' . . 

"Less than hal^. of young Americans go to college, but virtually all go 
to high 8ph6ol. In most high schools, the. humanities a^e not Integrated either 
with the •eiehce^^or with daity, llytng. The Foundation will encourage educa- 
tors who are trying to enrich "the moral and philosophical yontent^of-^lgh 
school programs." ^ ^ z"^' ^ 



••Millions 5»f men and women who have had no opportunity to attend ^college 
nevertheless want ^ to be able to comprehend the world laround them. Humar^ltles 
education may hel^J reduce* social, fear, while building a sense of dignity and 
liberating Creative energies/ The Foundation Will enbourage Explorations and 
esjperlments In this field," 

3,/The earlier University Development Program will be pushed vigorously, \ 
especially In the less-developed countries. , \ ^ % 

"The Foundation therefore will continue to emphas!(.ze the strengthening 
"of selected Institutions that show a capacity to be national and regional models, 
ihe objective will be to iTelp tlie tnsCftutlons to reach I level t^f excellence 
th^ can be maintained without further assistance from abroad. This point is 
being te^iched at several of the universities supported oveV. th6^ past decade. 
As Foundat\qp assistance is phased out, work is beginning with other universities 
with, similar prdmlse." ' ^ ^ 

"Universities will also be encouraged t-o develop, on a^ experimental and 
demonstration basis , applied programs and extension activities adapted to the 
needs of their countries or [regions. 'Sut:h progrdms should proyide a ipor^ 
rapid transmission of the knowledge and skills which apply to the r§al needs 
of the people," . 

* 4. The Equal Opportunity prograto will be pushed vigdyouslyi wltti assis- 
tance to "a wide jange of disadvantaged people-^yen though primary attention 
is given to American blacks." "A new component of the program, cen^tered squarely 
on minority groups ir> rural regions will be explored." i ^ \ ; 

toncluslbns T ' ^ 

Th«re are three highly chalfacteristic qualities of the programs, of the 
Rockefeller foundations which \ave p^er sis ted from the very beglnnin|. jSne is 
the close attention tp detail on tl^e |>apt of the staff. They travel a gVeat 
deal, visit projects frequently, examine possible projects carefully, ana\ar« 
available for advice if this is wknted by their clients. When the GEB sttfrtcd^-" 
ttS:work in the South, President Buttrlck as well as his small staff visitei^t'^ 
innumerable villages and schools/and small colleges. Even the large prograiifl. 
of endowment to collegers aM^^rants for teach€rs\ salaries were negoti^^ ^ 
largely through visits from staff membexs to the Institution. The Intern^tiorfal' 

*\ : 



Education Board activities in Buropfe required an office in Paris and;^ 
a staff with' power to make decisions on the spot. 

The detailed vi^itatidn by field agents 'Jackson Davls*^d*Leo 
FavTot in the Southern states fro© 1910 to 19^ were paralleled by 
visits of Charles, Smith, Bruce Williams, and others to the large 
tities in the 1960s where iintemships were established in' sebc^l super- 
intendentsT o^^ces for the dcvelc>pinent of ^inp);;i\y gfoup members into 
responsible administrative roles,' Many of t^^ interns were personally, 
visited, and their work observed by^ staff members^ before 'they, were 
appointed. ^ 

This has been parallelled by a large number of small grants,* 
usually called grants-io-aid, generally for less than $20,000. These 
are very, likely to deveio^out of the contacts of staff officers vitS" 
Individual educators and researchers, and represent very specific needs 
w)iich might be overiookfd In the makingj^f large grants for inrtitutional 
support atid endowment. 

n « 

e 

J A third characteristic is the us^ of fellowships and training 
grants Ao encourage and develop yo\j3i|^eople of pMjdse. Table U shows, 
that app^mlmately $108 million dollara wPBnised. in this way, more 
^an. half of ijt since 1952. It should be noted, however, that a 
fellowship grant in 1920 coat much less than 'hali^ of wh^-Jt was necessary 
to wpport the s|ane kind of person in 1970. Fellowships ranged from 
popt-doctoral fellowships for a year orv tyo for ah able yoxing physicist 
to woric in one of the^ Jpreat physics laboratories, to • fellowships for . 
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'1 . • , 

scholarshit)s fpr talented music students to get training for operA or 



bl,ack teachers t^^Blrsue* graduate work in a first-class, university^ tg 



orchestra performance in a first >class music school, to sct^olarships 

fbr bright minority group students to get into a selective college. 

President Knovles, in the President **s -Review for 197U, placed 

speciel emphasis on Fellovships in hi5 section 'on Strategy for the 

\ " * 

Wars /-^head . Writing of the RocHefeller Foundation (as di?.tinguished . 

fVom the other Rockefeller endowed founda^ons,' he said: "More than 

10,000^ fellcr^/ships and scholarships have S>een awarded since 1913> when 

the Foundation ^as established If one had to name the single most 

important contribution of the Foundation, it would certainly have to^ 

be that of supporting the development of prcMnising young men and women/ 

^The relative emphases of Rockefeller- supported programs ase best 
seen in the set^^Tabiii^ of grants for various functions in terms of 
dollars of constant purchasing pover^ 'On the whole, one observes a- 
rather consistent pattern through time, -rtth, however," the following 
cpe^'ial emphases: ^ 

.1, Initial emphasis on the South gradually decreasing, 

2. Interest in experimentetl secondary and college level 

education focussed on the period from 1920'UO. 

/ 

3. Interest in IViiversity Development in the Third World, ^ 

after I960. 
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4, A growing intirest in extending educational opportunity to disad- 
vantaged youth, especially black youth, Thi^ has been aaplified by 
^ a program of internships and fellowships to aid young black educa- 

tors to achieve positions of responsibility in the educational systeaf. 

7. Growing eiophasis upon education in the field of the performing afts 
and the humanities, %d.th two goals^. recruiting and training able^ 
.young performers; and making the arts and humanltiejB more central 
to the general education o£ American you^th. 

The Trustee Program Review Comoilttee closes its report with the fo].lowlng 
tatement of the unique place in society of the private foundations: 

The role of a private foundation is In meeting contea|>oxary 
huffl^n need. A priv.ate £oun4atlon can tifke Initiative; it can 
pioneer; and by auatering available knowledge and human competence, 
it can identify cauaes and experiment with solutions. It can 
move without the poiitlcal complicatlona created when governments 
«re l^valved with other gov^naenta. It can encourage cooperative 
effort acTosa national, and politicar fabtindarlea. It can bring, a* 
high order of Individuality and divers 1]^ of viewpoint Intd the 
field of human betterment. It can provide a decentrallzatlAn of 
< aoclal initiative and responsibility. •nAnd'it can enlist the 
%fk interest and.suppprt of vigorous, enterprialn^, and public* 

^ spirited benefactors. v . . ^ ^. 



Table 1 . ' - 

GRANTS MADE BY THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATIONS: 1903-7*+ 

' % Million 

General Education Board^^ I903-6U 325. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial ,1918-1929 55- 

International Edtcation Board 1923-^8 - "28. 

Rdckefeller Foundation , 1913-73 ' ^ , ,1,220, 



Approximate Total (oirreot doliars) 



Somewhat les^ than half of this total has ^een p3.aced"6y tis in 
the ".education" category. In addition to th«€ f!ockef«ller eudfiared 
foundatiojiS the following Rockefeller family foundations have^had • 
a» interest in education: - • * ^ ' 7 

Bbckfefeller Brothers Fund» founded ' 19^ 

jbR .3d Fund, founded 1963 

.Mirtha ^Baird Rockefeller Fund for Music ^ 
, ' ..Colonial Williamsburg . 



Table 2 



ft^SimiXS OF TEE HUOk B0CKEF£IXER FOONMTtOI^S 



. X?eneral Educatioa B&«c4 

1902-23 .WaJ.Uc6>3tirick , 

1923-28 WicklUf« . 

ft 28 - 36 Trevor ; /^f net t 

1936-48 Bayaond B; Fosd^ck 

1948-52 th«8tijit I.' SBrnard 

1952-4'i Oean Jtaflk ^ , 



Bpckefeller Foundaflon 



1913-1^ Johp D, Bockefeller 

1917-29 George I. Vincent 

1929-36 Ma:>c Mason 

1936-48 ^'Rajwnd B. Fosdlck 

1948-52 Chester 1. l^rnard 

1952-61 Dean Rusk 

1961-72 j/Ceor^e Barrar 

1972- John IL Knowles 



Table 3 • . 
■ \ ■ • ■ 

MAjpR CAIPQORIES OF EDUCATIONS. AcnVUY BY THE BOCKEFELLER FOUMDAIIONS* 

$ Millions " 

Current $ 1967 Purchasing 
* Power 7^ 



.Education in the South 
(n^inly .for:whUte6) 


1903-64 


70 


90 


Educatlon^of jlegrpes 


■1903-74 


62 


132 


Medical Exjucaticm \ , 


■ 1913-74 


200; 


. 443 


and Universfities 


1905-25 


' 60* 


; '^ISO* 


College le^bhers ' Salaries 


19>l9-24 


50* 


95* 


^TcperixBentjBit Programs in Secondary r 


101 ■* 




31 


o^upporu o£' ocxence xxogrsiDo ,m 

Universities * 
(Includes $28 Wlllon jErom the " 
International Edu(^tion Board) 


1924-32 • : 


t 


75 


Natural Sciences* 


3L925-63 


50 


75 


Social Sciences . ' ^ ] 


1918«63 


60 


95 


Humanities , 


1928-63 


30 ; 


■ 45 


University Development (Third World) 


" 1963-74 


' . .58 


: 58 - 


Equal Opportunity , 


196^-74 


47 


>^<47 . ■ 


Cultural Development ^ 


1963-74 


■ 29 , 


29 


Fellowships an4 Scholarships 


1916-74 


108* 


163* 


Apprpxioate Total 


, $700 


' 

• ll6p 



^ome of these categories overlap s'lightly; co|isequently some aptnropriatioiift are*. ^ 
reported twice. Those marked with an asterisk (*} overlap als^ost codpiet.ely with 
other categories. On the other t>ahd, the Rockefellier ftmds have granted more than 
the above amount for support of research and practical applications of; research in* 
such areas as: Control of tropical diseases, agricultural development, population 
control, quality of the environment, medical research: These are not included in 
our rather narrow definition of ^'educational activities." 
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* 

FELLOWSlaPS, SCHOIARSHIPS AND INTERNSHIPS 


fiPTipr;^ J. Education Board 
Whites 


1903-20 


, $ Thousands ' . 
(in current dollars) 
200 


Negroes 


1903-20 


150 


Whites 


1920-40 


950 


Negroes 


1920-AO 


950 


Whites 


1940-54 


1,850. 


Negroes 


1940-54 


500 


United Negro College Fund 






Southern Fellowships Fund 




3 050 ' 


Southern Education Foundation 


1963 


100 


Association -of American Uni- 
versities ^ . 


1952-56 


500 


International Education Board 


1924-28 


1,300 


Rockefeller Foundation 


1916-51 


28,000 


Rockefeller Foundation 


1952-74 


70-, 000 . ' 



Total 



$108,000 



^ * * Most of the lER^aBd-RF fellowships were -post -doctoral, 

Jteny^ of the- others were for graduate study, often leading 
to the doctorate; 
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Table 

^ 

* CHARACTERISTJCS OF ROCKEFELLER GRANTS IN THE FIELD OF eIXJCATION 

1903-1972 (Dollars of 1967 Purchasing Power) 



Totalr Grants"$l> 160.416 (000) 



Time Periods 


Amount 


Percent of Total 


1903-1920 


$149,420 


13 


1921-1930 


481,192 


42 


1931-1940 


■ - 222,115 


19 


1941-1950 


49,428 


4 


1951-1959 


81,840 


7 


1960-1966 


107,166 


9. 


1967-1972 


69,255 


6 


Total 

$1,160,416 


100 


Re R ions ^ ' 






Northeast--USA 


42,200 


• 


.South 


186,160 


16.0 


Itorth Central-Midwest 


3,483 ' 


0.3 


Southwest 


104 




West , 


■ 1,150 


n 1 t5 


National 


556,531 




»F9reign -Out side 
' ' of USA 


.-' 272,404 


23.4 


International -Inclu- 
ding USA 


98,350 - ' 


8.5 * 








type of Agent . 




Percent 


Public-Fitianced 


$192,157 


16.5 . - 


Pr iva t e -F inane e d 


637,216 


55.0 . , 


Some of Eat:h 


299,217 — 


26.0 




$1,129,490 


, 97.5 



TabU 6 , I 

■' . ■ . / 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FB3CKEFELLER GRANTS IN EDUCATION 

(Dollars of Constant Purchasing Power--1967) ' 



FUQCtiOQ 


AniDunt (OOOiT"^ — ' 


• f 

-^ Percent of Total 


Endowment ^ 


$547,319 


- 47 


General Support \ 


249,437 


21 


Educ. Res. & Development 


116,776 


10 


Personnel Development 


163,177 


14 . 


Peilowships, TrWin- 
itig Institutes \ 






Student. Aid I 


33,998 - 


2.9 


Scholarships Rebedlal 
Teaching ! 






Education for Black 
Minority 


$1,110,707. 
$ 131,635^ 


11 r 



Table 7. 

> - 

CATEGORIES IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Higher Education 


(1967 $) 
. AiQOunt CUUUJ 


Percent 


Conmunity-Junior College * 


6 /. /. Q O 




rour^rear Lroxxeges , 






Secondary'Col lege Coor»dlndtion 






Uijider grad« "graduate education 


q-y J, 


n A 


Acaaeniic uraauace xxogranis 




AA Q 


Medical Education 


442,573, * 


'38.2 


Dental Education 


960.,; 


oil 


Nursing Education. 


14,117. 


1.2 


.Religion-Theological 'Educatiaji 


, ^ 2,264, 


0;2 


Libtary Science -Schools 


1,760. 


0.2 


Teach,er Education 


6,733. ^ . 


0.5^ 


Educational Administration 


12,204. 


^ 1,1 


Social Work 


' 1,940. 


0.2 



Total $1,079,872. 
Eleientarv and Secondary Eddcatlon 


93.3 


ElemeTitary : ^ 


$ 3i233** . 


0.3 


Secondary 


23,003.'" ^ . ■ 


2.0 


Combination 


'30,553. . 


2.6 ^ 


^Uncertain* 


3,800. 


6.3 


. 

Total 

* ♦ 


1 

$60,589. 


5.2 
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Wh^n yieWe4 WrtowJ^^ in tnerms .of ' conterikBOrary' empha^la, the Russell. Sajg^ 
Founda^tqn would appear to an onlike^lj^ candidate -for tlpclu&lQja in a. survey 
of this 90rt with its ratlj^r exclusive ed^icational^ focus ^ith some 25' pro- <»►• 

* fessionally trained and credentia^ljled socjlologists <:Omprlslng .its dta^f 0Xid 

\ ' ' ' ^ \ \ ' » / ^ / ,s: 

. repres^n|:ing traditional socioloigic^l are^':i5Beci^ltieii^(^<W,4# » 

* stations^ -social^'indicators, aijd sroci^ control, 'the fotiiidafeiott couM paldfs for a ' . 
/ .moderdte-Sized sociology department in a typical* university setting. Right down 

o < 

to having a chairman (i.e.,, president ^ the last three of which have been sociol- 

ovists), junior -and senior staff, pre*. and post'*doct6ral fellows, reseArcli 
*•*••** * * • ^ 

assistants and visiting scholars, the similarity, is preseiTved. As such, it must 

' ' certainly be one of the"^ best academic, research-p;:i^ht!ed sociology departments * . 

in the country .with an impressive rtfcord of staff publications and professional.* 
influ^nce^ . ^ * * • ^ 

. \ The ration&le given in. support of this emphasis is that in the long run the 

* • * ♦ * ' 

\ fotindation could be'st cArry out Hrs.^ Olivia Sage's mandate to imp?:o^e the Social tf^ 

and living conditions in the United States of America by supporting research ^n 

social problems, rather tban trying directly to alleviate the' consequenceis df those 

problems. '.RSF hopes that this research will produce informiatlon tikseful to policy- 

makers in the public and p^lva^e sector who are addressing, these ptohlems. Moreover^ 

current Russell Sage leadership feels that since the foundation has a relatively 

small amoxmt of money (Rusffell Sage is a' "middle-size Aiberican fotindation in iLerf&s. * 

Of capital -assets) to spend in support of social science research^ it is necessary 

to have the expertise of active scholars taking' part in the ^cisl6n«ioaktng. Such 

an arrangement has meant that Russell Sage has moved toward a blend betweien a grant- 

ing agency and isin internal research institute. Staff members spend half their ttme 

doing -their own research and th^ other half qn admlMstratlve work fit^ the foundation^ 

* • . . ■ . (I ' . « * ' , . . 
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8ucJiy»^^^3rogram platu;^g and d^yelopraent, proposal •evaiuatjjSh^ ^onitolring of 
pvojects^'^reV/Levdiig ntanuscripts, atid so on. This peculiar blend of activities ' * 
'^i^d^i^' that Russell Sage believe^ it 4oea tiot recruit ilew talent £rom the same 
pool as do other granting agencies , either public or private. While this may be . 
triie, it is pjrobably/ubre the resu^lt of a. rather exclusive disciplinary focus on 
sociology as a criterion df selection than it is a result of recruiting activ^ 
scholars^' something that Ford Foundation, 4mong others, also do^s. 

Russell Sage tries very hard to develop Its progr^tm ideas interna,lly-?-to 
develojp^a program of research and theti go outside the foundation to seek scholars 
..to work on precisely those particular problems selected. And since less than 
three million dollar 6 a year is spent 'on everything^ it is incumbent upon the 
foui;idation to ascertain precisely that money is not spent in an 'area dij^plipating 
the efjEorts o£ other public or private funding agencies. Ihis it appeats to do 
* effectively ^ maintaliii^g close association with those agencies, particularly 
thk National SctM^e Fotjndatioh, that it believes to b© turning out roughly the 

^ y ' . / 

same kind' of produQt, . ^ * , 

Russell^ ^Sage appears i^ the last two* decades to be anxious that its funds 

be apiplied to sup{k>rt. research projects, and not commissions Or« task' forcesy train- 

ing pTQgrams^or llistltutldtii'; *ut ^ven tiere it must ble very careful, tising stated . 

policy tnteresta to hefp' handle the large' volume of applicatioi^. Capitalizing «n 

their scholarly expertise, the foundation determines the degree of fit between the 

.teseArclj.iiroposal and J-ts principal investigators and the pereonai inclin^ions of 

» * '"^ • ' ■• 

its own staff* The nature of the relationship between the foundation staff memb^ ^ 

and a 'person who ha% Russell Sage support' foy a .project is primarily sub»ttintive 

and not admJjilstrafcive or financial so that the research Interest of the foimdatlon 

staff may naturally and pot; artificially 'help to shapes the research program gn 'the 

oAtslde* 4>ne Ulgh-ranklttg foundati(m official put it this way, 'If the most 

. . • 135 , • ■ • ■ • • ■ ■ • 
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"productive social scientist in th^ world came to us with the best-vritten proposal 
ever done on the most pressing social problemUn;-the country, if it were not a 
substantive interest of on^ of the staff members oj Russell Sage Foundation, we " 



wouldn^t support it." .1 

* 

In addition to sponsoring research, RS has felt important to diss^rniflafT"' ^ 

1 » ' - , 

tits research findings. Arguing , that if j,t is useful to support social science ^ ' 

researches opposed tp directed social action, it therefore becomes ^ Important to 

guarantee that resuj?^; of research be widely fiefen. Russell Sage Foundation got 

into the formal publishing house type of cfperati0n early in its history and has 

published a large number of books over Subseciuent years. RS insists tha,t it does 

not 'give grants to individuals,-' it awards contracts fo^ research. When an individual^ 

is thus supported for research, he or she signs a letter of contract to sufemit a 

report to the Foundation which is suitable for publication. , The^e mai>u8Cripts are 

reviewed by qualified staff and suggestions for reviisions made foll6wing \*ich the 

jpiece is published. No royalties are paid on grounds that the researcher •s time 

has been purchased, « analogous to paying faculty a summer salary. [ 

y^"" Russell Sage can at the same time be praised and criticized for its^ decision 

to underwrite the publication of the results of its own research. , Certainly the 

* * * . 

foundation has approached -this task far more assiduously than would ordinarily be 
expected of a department of social scientists qua social scientists, the assumptigiP 

of this burden oould und^er the most charjltable interpretation signify a basic, under- 

• ' ♦ ' * . ^ 

lying commitment to bear the financial weight of this stage of the in^ipuse tesearch - 



endeavpr. A somewl|^t, different view of this siHe o£ Rl| activity is that the founda- 
n should allow Its reseateji product to find its wty to print v^a the usual 
unels of. xe^f erred 'journals and coftme'tclal publishing hou8e9* 

» Giv^ its cbm^Itme^t to publishing §jid to carrying out Mrs. Sage's intentions 
of improving" tiie socjLal arid living conditions in tlie U^, foundation officials self- 
critically suggest the ^ed fot a much broader dissemination of "ideai -<»kt 'in a. format 



and style more amenable to the needs of policy -makers. This procedure vould 
doubtless meet resistance among acadamically^oriented social ictentlsts but 
vould be a logical step ^or an academic research Institute interested in improv- 

ing'the quality of life. 

PAST« VERSUS CURREMT HfTEREST Hf EDUCATIOR 
The s\ippcrt of education or . educational research h^ a marginal existence 

^in current Russell Sagp activities. In the p<Sst World War 11 period there- 
has been^a gradual decline in interest in education. The foundation in this 
iteriod has ttten a long close look at a nuaaber of professions and concluded that 
they co\ad benefit from the infusion of, a social ^science perspective,^ Perhaps 
more than any other organization RS'is responsible -for njedical sociology and has 
similarly been preoccupied with* law and social science and at one time *the fqjan- 
dation contemplated a^sisdlar role for the prof essionv of education. H^ver, 
Juat asrthe program for the mas4/iSe^4 vas dropped ^aa being umrt^ldy so w?is edu- 
cation abandoned in this /sense. Jt xas much easier to get aofelal science into ' 
law, than into education, nevertheless, the ' Foundation did mount fi large program 
that started in the late 30* and carried, into the 60s focusing arouiA ability 

testing in- American education. 

' . . ' • . . * ' ' ■ \ ' ^' 

As these projects came to an end and with the growth of the United States 

Office of Education and later the ^jpi^ablishment of the Natlon^^ Institute of 
Education, the Foundation decided that it was not going to carry or develop 
a new program in the area of education. Annual r^rts in toe late 608 and 
70s report a section ^sptitled Human Resources in Education and it carries a te^ 
projects which have been lef^ over in the area of education. Currently interest 
among, foundation staff in education is minimal being limited to the overlap 
with studies of occupations, minority i^ojjm and child developawnt. A few 
yev^a ago RS provided support for a study onS^e^ introduction of staadardiied 
testing in Ireland. 

The two st4ff members most interested in education, Orvilie Brlii and 
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David Goslin have left the Foundationj and Sarane Boocock, in the past promin- 
ent ih the Sociology of Education, is currently more interested in International 
comparisons of child care centers. ^ 

Previous to 19U6 ja jnore direct and ambitious role in education was main- 
ta^d by Russell Sage trustees. From the beginning in November, I907 the 
Foyndat^n took an active interest in element€Lry^ education ^pbnsoring ^a' variety 
of studies under the administrative *aegis of a Depar'tment of Child Hygiene vith 
the express purpose to*aid educators to substitia^e knowledge for opinion, and 
to base action on evidence rather than on tradition or speculation. 

The principal figure in the early Russell Sage activity In educatloa was 

Leonard P. Ayres, the father of the School Silrvey movement. One book. Laggards ^ 

in Our Schools , went through, three reprintings and sold U,000 copie^s; a sizeable 

* ♦ * 

nmber for the audience of that day. 'Early activities of Ayres and his colleagues 

«♦ * , 

included studies on backward children, school entrance a^, factors influenc- 

ing progress throu^ J;he grades, and promotion rates and systems. 

Itf 1908 a study Into the relation of physical* defects to progress in school 

* . - ' . 

was begun by iJr. ^Luther H. Guli.ck and Mr. i(jrres. The book resulting from this ' 

effort 5 Medical Inspection of Schools , was the first book published by the' ' 

foundation's own staff, (eight months befor ^Laggartfc In Oyir Schools^ and sold 

500q copies, Mr. Ayres punished in I91O another book on health of school chil- 

dren entitled Open-Air Schools which Ife said to have been enthusiastically^ 

received by an international audience of rtucators. . , ^ 

Vocational and iniiustrial education studies were sponsored in 1$13 ifhich 

questioned assumption* about the kind of occupatloils that .o\ag^t to be the 

object of deliberate training; in I9II intelligence tests Imported fro^Francrf 

wiei^e critically examined , with 'the aid of the Foundation andHheir applicability 

tp vocational guidance examined; scale/s for measuring the qiSallty of handwriting 



were (developed by Mr. Ayres in 1911^nd enjoyed widespread usage; in 19lk a 
spelling scale was developed. 

By 1913 a separate Division of ^dw2*tion-had A>een formed and the Russell 
Sage Foundation entered a period of school surveys. A schpol--sxir^y vas a 
very special operation sonevfaat akin>to''vhat today might be tH^oufi^t of as a 
coBprehensive ethnography of ^aCschool system coobining a thorou^ investiga- 
tion of all -facets of school operatic^ aM msserous reccomendations for the 
solution of .probl«9 which were uncovered. Soaae 25 of these sxirvcys were car- 
ried out of which the best known and laost sophisticated were the"Springfield 
and Cleveland Stirveys. All the surveys were directed by Mr. Ayres but Bade ^ 
use of many specialists. The surveys were very comprehensive including such 
details as average classroom humidify and were presented in direct and forceful , 
^even hard-hitting language. Prior to 1917, when operations were temporarily 
suspended, perhaps the greatest contribution of the Russell Sage FoxindatiOa to 
education was the Increased respect for the ^[q^ication of scientific methods 
to educational problems. 

One educational activity of the Russell Sage Foundation which gained 
considerable attention because of its controversial nature , waa the publica- 
tion *ln 1970 of a document by RS stiaff m&mbibT David Qoslln> entitled 1 Guidelines 
for^ the Collection^ Maintenance and<Plss^nation of Ptgll Records . This report 
was dlstributed'^dely^by tl^e Foundation to school principals. The doctment* 
described itself as the repbrt of a confirmee on the ethical and legSi^ aspects 
of /school record keeping althougbNl^ ^oog^ned considerable discussion of the 



t pupllS^^ \;se by 



collection of personal data about puplls^W \;se by resaarcben. Ih general 
the Gdldeiines soiigbt to emphasize the value and imp6rtaace of prlvncy tor the 
piqpli and bis fssdly^nd to warn the school principal w counselor against 
several practices which oouldl be Interpreted as infrtngsmint of privacy. 



While this RS publication waft unquestionably in step with the public 
mood of critically reassessing complex society's relentless intrusion of 
personal ^rivisu:y it is fair to say that the report was met with a storm of . 
protest by th« academic research ccttminity and many others who believed 
thivt answera to many of education's most urgent problans would be effectively 
blocked by the ti^t restrictions proposed by the Guidelines on access of 
researchers to school records. 

However, .the most germane criticism' for present puj^poses was the one which 
questioned the propriety of a Foundation issuing statements on controversial 
matters oyer its own- signat\ire thence disseminating it directly to pollw 
makers and administrators. Some educational researchers contended that the 
RS document should have been circulated in professional channels to, stir up 
^scuseion from which a more informed opinion and^ perhaps official statement 
,frott the education, profession xould ^irise.*. Whatever may have been its merits, 
the publication of guidelines was a SS effort that was well knovfi and spoke 
directly to educational issufes that were current and crucial. ^ 
ANALYSIS OF RUSSELL SAGE EDUCATlCWAL ACTIVITrES 

Sage Is one of ^the oldest foundations with a contln\iln^ interest in educa^ 
tional support.* It' made its first sizeable grant for an edycatlonal purpose 
In '1907 and lias remained at-a jnodest level of activity sitice ,that time.. Since 
'the turn of the century, ve list a «total of 73 grants in education summing 
to^$10,367>0(X}, As the Table shows, the foundation has been most .active in 
the l^st 3 decades' during i^hich 89 percent of all its educational do^^ars have 
>een awarded. However, thte money awarded ia grwts is only part of the story, 
since the staff activity is not Included. For' example, the period 1910-20 
was one of intense staff activity in the area of education. 
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TABLE I 



Decade N 'Sqllar Award* % of Tot^l N of Grants 

1900-10 772,000 7 • 6 

1910-20 • — • ' 0 

1920-30 335,000 . 3 3 

1930-40 0 

1940-50 56,000 1 i 

1950-60- . 6,085,000 59 ' 31 ' 

1960-70 . 1,989,000 19 18 

1970-80 1,130,000 11 ' 19 



X of Total 
8 



1 

40 . 

23 

24 



$10,367,000 



100 



78 



100 



♦Where tRe column Is headed N Delists, the figures are^lven in dollars 
of 19&7 vfilue* ' - \ 



The decade' betweeii' 1950 and 19^0 stands prominently as the period 
•of highest activity for Sage in Support of edocat^on with 59Z of its total 
ejtpenditures made during this tiHe span. The mean site , of ^anta by the 
ioundat^^on haa^ been approximately $133,000.' During' the f ir»V 30 yevs of 
the foimdition's support educational grants* averaged arotind $lCto,(^, then 
swelled t^ the figure <Jtted above iH the 19^> kid have for the V<t 



part Veen in the range of $40,000 to $80,000 f or ^ 



last 15 years. 



l^e foundation has been moet actiVe in 6* major.iireas of edumlotf^^l 



TABLE 2 



AKEA OF SUPPORT 



I \ \ \ Hl^er ^ufll* 

; . \ \Endpw*ent kad Qen. Supjf. 
J „ \ V GurrieuluB ^bev. 
*\ •.••■\\ '.I^i-Coil»giate Ed. * 
> , • ; V l^ucational ttach. ; 
-> 6 , ;;\ fi^iwcial^J^^ to Stud. 

••, ).■ \ ;\:,:toTAL 



H DOLLARS 

* 6, 577 ,000 
2,^^,000 
2,720,000 
l,798.0(k) 

l,468,oqo 

1,145,000 
10,367, pop 



X OP SkBE TOTAL* 

63.4 . 
27*0' 
^ 26.2 
17.3 
14.1 

.u.o 
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-Higher education clearly has been the primary focus of the foundation's 
efforts. Since the data were in many cases counted in more than one 
category^ some of the funds for higher' education are 'also listed under 
endowment, curriculum development and aid to studetns. Our calculations 
show thdt fifty-three percent of Sage funds have been given to priy^te 
institutions and organizations. Public institutions were awarded 32Z 
or $3,333,000 with the remaining funds going to institutions of mixed 
character. 

Geographically, Sage's philanthropy has been quite evenly distributed 
throughout the country (aside from the South). The Northeast has been 
given slightly more than a proportionate share of grants receiving 41 percent 
of total dollars, however » this advantage is muted as Table 3 illustrates. 



t 


TABLE 3 






Region 


."^N Jlollar Award 


Z of Total 


N of grants 


Northeast 


2,965,000 , 


30 


28 


National 


2,369,000 


24 


17 


West 


2,046,000 


21 


9 


N Cent and MW 


1,889,000 


19 


7 


South 


404,000 


^ 4 


- . 3 


Other 


221,000 • 


1 


4 


TOTAL. 


$9,904,000 


100 


68 



Of the gr^^its given by Sage, 75 percent has been awarded in. the form 
of grant* ^Ich have run for 5 or4 more years^ The strong implication is 
that the foundation is ^elective in its decision -making but once funded,' 
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a project enjoys sustained support from some time. Twelve percent of the 
dollar avards have been for 3-year j^rojects with 1,2 and A-year endeavor^ 
comprising less than lOZ of the remaining, funds. .One would expect that 
because of the longer duration of the awards , the long-term grants would 
be sizeably greater than those fmi^eS for shorter periods of time and this 
Is Indeed the case« Grants for five«-year periods or longer averaged 
slightly over $300, OOC^ more than triple the size of grants of shorter 
duration. • 

Sage's interest in educational research is reflected in the nature 
of its administration «taff . Sage -fellows and other research specialist^ 
have been insttumental in choosing project^ to be funded and in carrying 
out the projects. OVer 83 percent of the funded activities have been 
chosen and carried out internally. This corresponds to 68 percent of all 
dollars totaling $8,539,000. ' , ' 

Of the 78 grants we'xecorded 46 were Issued for the •:8i4>port of higher 
educati(>n. Within that category nearly 90 percent of the funds were, 
divided among just three areas. Legal education received 33X of the 
higher education money followed by the, education of social workers with 
29Z and medical education at 23Z. The largest number of grants in this 
category was 10 for undergrad/graduate education but the mean size of the 
•awards was only $47,500. 

Only 17 awards were^^ma4e for the purpose of general support to educ-« 
ational instituticms. This amounts to $2,-804,000 adjusted dollars. The 
foundation made no awards for the. purpose of Establishing endowment for 
any of the recipient Institutions. : ^ 



^ ' • Ids 
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The foundation's over-arching interest in social science disciplrin^s, 
particularly in sociology, is reflect.ed in the distribution of awards forv 
trurriculum development, a^traditiotial concern bf edufcators* . 

. TABLE 4 

' . . ■ V 

Discipline N Dollar Award Z of Total N of Grants 

Social Sciences 2,117,000 ' 78 18 ^ 

Biological Sci, ' 285,000 ^ 10 1 

Agriculture 282', 000 10 2 ; 

Religion 36,000 . 1 1 . 

TOTAL $2,720,000 166 22 

• - 1 ■ 

In pre-collegia.te education, 85 percent ($1,525,000) of the total waa 

' ' \ - ' ^ , 

spent for prbgrams designed to benefit coribi ned prtma^' and secondary \ 



schools. Pre-collegiate activity is not high priority- at Sage as can. 
be seen by the ainount given and the additional* fact* tha^ only, fifteen 
grants were coded li^ this category. %' 

Mor« than one-third of Sage's education-related~9vards went towards 
some farm of educational research. Within this category, the foundation' q 
appropriations were^ relatiVie to other foundations W studied, tmusually 
diversified as the following table illustrates. 

- ' ' V ' - TABL^ 5 • , • 



Area of Research 


N Dollar Award 


X of Total 


N of Grants 


Social Xkmtext of 


. Joi.ooo 


48 - 




Education 


\ 






Adnialstration 


^76,000, 


19 




Instrjuc, and •Learning' 


155,000 


11 




Carrie. & Objectives ^ 


kl3,000 


8 


, 1 


Counseling & Human 


107,000 


• 7 


2 


Development 






( • 


History 


104,000 


7 


- ;. 1 


)teasureaent & 


12,000 


1 . 


• 1 ' 


iisch. Methods 








TOTAL 


$i;468,ooo; 


- 100-^ 


24 
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-The size of th? awards in the social context of education research averaged 
$78,000 adjusted dollars. The size of the Sage* s strppprt for research 
in^the social context of education relative to the size of the foundation 
and its total expenditures is In keeping with it6 general comnitinent to 
an imderstfiffidifi^ of the nature of man^s social order and the improvement 
of his Si^cial and physical condlticfn. \ 

Only roughly 8 percent of Sage's awa rds have been expressly for 
financial aid to students (9 ot 78 awards). Nearly 90 percent of the 
total for this category was designated for either fellowships or scholar- 
ships. Of the money which have been ejcpllcitly allocated, 8 percent or 
$92,000 has been for fellowships and 3 percent or $31,000 has^one for 

work study programs. r_ \ ' ' ' 

- \ " ■ . . 

\ . ^ I \ 

Although only 22: of the T8 grants could be assigned to a specific 

>^ . ' \- 4 * 

area within a geographic region, it is noteworthy that 16 (73X of these 
awards went to. instittitibns within the same city in which the Foundation ^ 
is l^ocated (New York) . . 



\ 
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VIII. CARNEGIE CORPOKATION , 

• Throughout its history, the Carnegie Corporation, vhich was established 
in 1911, has written a distinguished re^cord in the field of national and inter- 
national education. By aliooost^any standard of foundation measurement, flexi- 
bility oi funding, innovation,' leadership, activism, Carnegie has excelled. A 
mere glance at studies which Carnegie has sponsored, from Gunnar Myrdal's 
pioneering coionentary on American race relations. An American Dilemma , to James 
Conant's work oh the American high school and to the recent reports of Clark 
Kerr's Commission on Higher Education, indicates the extent to \^ich Carnegie 
. has profoundly shaped ideas in educational development through the generations. 
Name any field or significant academic structural change, and Caniegie ha^ prob- 
ably been involved, from adult educatflon in the 1920^ and 1930 's to concern with^ 
the arts In the 1920'sjj 1930's and 1950's, to public television In. the 1960's, to 
the legal education of Blacks in the 1970's., A close study of Carnegie's patterns 
of grants would reflect the history of American education in the twentieth century. 

The Corporation was fortunate in the vision beqtieathed to it by its founder, 
Andrew Carnegie. Carnegie in a memorable series of essays a4^cuilate4 an impressive 
philosophy for private philanthropy. And in the applicatl^on of his ideas, Carnegie 
shaped and controlled several foundations,' the greatest of which was the Carnegie 
,Go]cporation. v 

In his ••Gospel, of Wealth,** published in The North Americaii. Review (1889), 
Carnegie made a distinction between two activities in the life of any self-made 
person of wealth. These were the periods of acquisition and distribution. Once 
A man made his millions, stressed Carnegie, h^ had a public responsibility to 
channel the bulk of these funds into beneficial services for the society which 



/ , . 

had revkrded him far beyond vhat h^ labora merited. ^ He would therefore 
become a **tru8tei&^" a steward of great wealth. He set the"^ theme for his phllos^ 
ophy by emphasizing the need to create the conditions for equal opportunity 
rather than sitsply giving free, unattached aid. "In bestowing charity," said 
Carnegie, "the main consideration should be to help those ^o will help* them- 
selves, to provide part of the means by which those who desire to improve may 
do so, to give those who desire to rise the aids by which they may rise, to^ ^ 
assist, but. rarely, or never to all."^ 

Carnegie stressed an educational theme when he said that the , 

best means of benefiting the community is to place / 
within its reach the ladders upon which thf aspiring 
can ris<e--free libraries, parks, an4 means 'o I recre- 
ation, by which men are helped in body and mind, 
' works of art, certain to give pleasure and improve ^ ' ^ 

th^ public taste; and public institutions of various 
^ kinds^ which will improve the general condition of 'the 
people; in this manner returning their Surplus wealth 
to the mass of their fellows in the forms best calcu- ^ 
, . late^ to do them lasting good. ' ' * * 

Here Carnegie demonstrated a bold design which would influence future dimensions 

of h is ph ilanthropic ventures: aid could and should have an impact on the ^ 

structural System under which people learn. In surveying the "best fields for 

^philanthropy," Carnegie pointed to gifts in the educational framework* .from 

universities io free libraries to museums to.medital cbllegea, to artistic works 

in p£rks to music halls to j^rograms of physical recreation. Certainly insfcitu- • 

tipns founded by his gifts,, such as the Carnegie' institute of PittSj^rgh, the 

Carnegie Music Hall in New York, and the Carnegie Institute Of Technology were * 

momnisnts to his philosophy.^ ' v 

There were sWeral limitations to Carnegie's ideas «^ For one things a 

person skilled at acctmulating money might not besfualiy skilled iti^ distributing 

It, particuUrly since the latter function required « national' range of experience 
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and expertise which the maSter of steel fcould not prete»d to hiVe, Vrticularly . 
in the field of education. As Carnegie's most recent biogra'pher, Joseph Frazer 
Wall, notes, while Carnegie was aittassing his^ forttie, Qf ten at the expense o£ 
the welfare of both fi'is opponents and his laborers, there ^ little Evidence to 
suggest he was thinking of the possibilities of amelioratitig social conditions 
-of men. 

Yet Carnegie's philosophy had merit for the tie Id of educatipn. 

of a poor Scottish family who arrived in the United States in 18i48 when he was 

, like Will Keith Kellogg, 
twelve, Carnegie^had been deprived of * the benefit$ of a normal education, and 

like others from a similar background, he was addicted to the educatiotial faith. 

While he refused to dole out food to the poor,^fe w^s willing to grant free educA 

tion.. 

Carnegie's sytapathy wifh the problems of higher education Ijecame apparcat 
when he founded tlie Carnegie Foundation, for the Advancement of Teaching with a 
sum of $10 million from United States Steel Corp9ration .bonds in 1905. Working 
fclosely with Presi^ient Henry S. Pritclictt of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Techndlogy, Carnegie gave the Foundation the mission of devising a gpod retire- 
ment plan for college professors who were^ then as now, xmderpaid. Pritchett 
became the Foundation's first President. In his Autobiography > Carnegie noted 
that d€ . . .. 

all professions, that of teaching Is probably the most ^ 
unfairly^ yes, most meanly paid, though it should rank ^ 
with Che highest. Educated men, devoting .their live? . , ' 

to teaching^ the young receive mere pittances. When I 
. - first took m/ seat as a trustee of Cornell University, 

I was shocked to find how smair wepe the salaries of 
the professors ,^ as a rule '-ranking below the salaries 
of iaome of our clerks'. To save for old age with these 
men is impossible;^ ^ 

The Foundation laJW the basis for the Teachers, Iiisurande and Annuity Association 

• • • • ' 

of 'Ameirica, still the major agencjf for retirement benefits for professors today. 
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At first directed to private ;ion- denominational Institutions^ the Foundatiflfn' 

' ' \' ' ' 

soon extended its services to public colleges and universities. 

/ . ' ^ ' '.^ , ^ ^ ^ 

Under Pritchett's leadership, and in keeping with Carnegie's phllosbphy, 

the Foundation began to influence academic standard^ by insisting th^t to 

♦v. ' » * 

qualify for the pension -plan, institutiojis of higher education must have 
acceptable admissions systems, requiring. of all potential students that they' 
complete four years of secondary' education. Also, it stated that thes^e colleges 
must have at least six full professors c5n their staffs. 

While essentially an operating agency, the Foundation over the years h^s 
also sponsored a series of research studies on the status df higher, education 
In the United States, the most famous of which was Abraham Flexner '9 indictmetit 
of the poor s^tandards of medical education. L^ter from 1937 to 1948 the Corpor- 
ation gave the Foundation some grants which led to the creation of the Graduate 

if ■ . ' , ^ - 

Record Examination, Also, as a result of these sttidles, the Corporation helped 

foimd the. Educational Testing Service in 1948. 

While the Foundation still technically , maintains its own independence, 
with its own Board afW Annual Reipprts , It has Inci^easingly become linked 
to the greatest of Carnegie's ventured 'in education', the Carnegie Corporation, 
founded In 1911, Today, the Corporation and Foundation share the same -of fleers , 
and throughout* the Century, the Foundation lias > derived many of > its funds for 
separate projects from the ^Corporation. 

In the e^rly twentieth^centu^ Carnegie continued to establish other great 
philanthropies, including the^ Carr^ie Trust for the Universities; of his native 
Scotland, the Caxnegie^lBStltution of Washington, D. C. to ettcourage basic 
research in scientific fields, the Carnegie Hero Fund and ^he Carnegie Endowment 
for Interna tldiul Peace. Bu^ in the Corporation of Mew York,> fotinded with a ' 
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major endovme^t of $125 mllliony Carnegle.created an Institution designed to 

carry otit his major intentions in education The charter ot the Corporation 

gavW' its Boar4. a broad manddte : - ^ ^ 

to promote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and ^ 
' understanding anfong the people of the United States, by ~ 
/ aidih^ technical schools, institutions of higher learning, 
libraries, scientific fesearch, us^^ful publications, and 
by sucl^tther agencies and means as shal]^ ftpm time to • 
time be fotind appt'opfiate therefCfre, 

.Onlil his death in 1919, Carnegie, as President of his Corporation, retained 

* close surveil).ance over the Corporation's expenditures, and as Waldemar Neilsen^ 

said, Board meetings simply confirined what he had already done. In these years, 

Carnegie highly^ favored other institutions vhich^he had founded^ such as the 

,Caipiegie Institute pf Plttsbua^h and the Carnejgie Foundation. From 1911 to 1922, 

. * H grants, 

these institutions received over a third of the total Corporation ^ $23,415,032. 

As, the present Secretary of the Corporation, Florence Anderson, wrote, Corpor^itidn 

activities in these years were largely devoted to Carnegie's traditional interests, 

especially in Supporting building pr6grains of community libraries, provided the 

community Agreed to maintai^i^he library properly. In her work on the Corpora- 

• t ion's library program. Miss Andjsrson noted that after World War I, the>building 
program was.^dlscontinuei^ in favor of grants to .enhance training of librarians 

.and the purchase of 'books at colleges and : universities . From 1911. to 1961, the 
- Corporation gavr^$58, 334,000 in its , library program, ^ * - , 11 percent 

of its total grants. The interest of the Corporation in libraries remains to 
this day, symbolized by a recent grant of $450,000 to the Center for Research 
Libraries to enable th^ Center to purchase 4,500 more scholarly Journals fot the 
^use of t6operating academic libraries.^ * r ^ 

; Another pfbjeet initiated in the eajj^ly years was the Commonwealth^ program^ 
which has remained the chief international agent of Cotporation activities. 
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In bi» study of the program, Stephen Stackpole rioted that it extended the 
VCorporatj.on*'8 mlselon beyond the borders of the United State& and reflected * 
Carnegie's continual interests, in the colonies of his native cotptry. From 
19li to 1961, the Corporation spent $24, §24^000 in grants to cotontries in 
Africa, Asia, the Medit.erranean, to Australia, Canada and New Zealatid. /Among 
other thjjigs, these^antd helped develop libraries and teacher training^©- 
jectfi. Also, sqpie^of these were travel grants to educators for visiting 
institutions in the United States.^ 

Carnegie's legacy wou^d remain strong through the century. His funding^ --' ^ 
of libraries both within and without the academic structure underlined the 
tendency of the Corporation to support education in its broadest context. In ^ 
its history, the Corporation has sxipported not only the fottoal educational 
institutfionti, but aUo institutions such as museums and educational television 
networks ^ which cater to public education. 



The Presidency of Frederick P. Keppel ^ . * 

After ttie Presidency of James R. Angell, %*ho resigned in 19M to jie&me 
President of Yale University and during the acting Presidency o'f Henry Pri,tchett 
from X921 to 1923„ Xhe Corporation Board, headed by. the distinguished. Elihu Root, 
s:elected^ its first major professional President, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel. 
ICeppel^who had served M an Assistant S,ecretary of War, ^ Columbia University 
dean and for the Red' Cross and Intesnational Chamber of Comeree, soon emerged 
as the leading- spokesn^n for private philanthropy until his retireisent in 1941. 
His .comentaries in the Annual Reports , which the Corporation had been publishing 
slx\ce 1911, ^and his various separate publications such as The Foundation , 
articulated Miiy of the stresses of foundation panageaent which anticipated 



present problems of the modern foundation. The father of J'rancis Keppel, the 

future United States Conmissioner of Education, Keppel made the Corporation 

into a pioneering agency developing new movements in adult education, in the 

use of radio in education, in art appreciation. Under Keppel, the professional 

staff grew from a total of four to eleven in 1941. 

. ^ Keppel underlined the two major purposes of the Corporation, sponsoring 

grants aimed at the advancement of knowledge through* research, and those aimed 

at the coinminication and diffusion of knowledge. In his first 

reports, Keppel gave the Corporation a philosophy which still has its special 

impact. One of his themes was public accountability. In 1924, Keppel stated v 

that like publicly supported universities, foundations, although privately 

endowed, are also public ''enterprises.'' ^'Grants made by them,'* said Keppel, 

are "inatters of public concern and. ... they sho^uld involve the largest possible 

degree of public participation in what is recpgnized on a^l sides to be a 

cooperative enterprise." Years latex,. Alan Pifer would ^cho the same idea, 

lo The Foundation, Its Place in American Life > Keppel emphasized the flexibility 

of foundation policies: . - 

A foundation must be willing to take the initiative, it 
must show courage as well as prudence, it must realize 
that the value of individual enterprises can' t always be 
measured by general formulas^ . ^ As* a social instrument 
the ^faility of the •foundation gives it certft^in vety , . . 
« definite assets, of which it should tak6 full advantage ^ 

In 1934, with a fascinating'overtute to a problem which deeply concerned 

fcmndaxion executives in the 1960 's, Keppel debated the question bf the federal 

government's increasing actiVity in the .field of education under the 'New Deal. ' 

Keppel recalled that Dr. Pr.itchett,.^8 Acting President, had said thAjt Vone of 

the basic conditions for the creation of foundations in any country^ is tlie 

social tradition which favots private as against government initiative in 



philanthropy.'* 9ut Keppel stated that the Depression hadJchanged the conditions 
for aid and that the government had entered the education field on a permanent 
basis. ' ^ 

<Jexicfany"TF^king, experiment and trail- breaking in the 
. natural and social sciences alike, liave iQ the United 
States been left to individual universities or similar 
institutions, often witl) aid from foundatipna^ or to the 
initiative of the four^tion itself. The most striking 
. feature in the recent changfe is that it is precisely into* * 
the^e fields that govemmetit has entered. 

Foundation Programs, 1923-1941 

In June, 1924, the Carnegie Corporation at its own initiative sponsored 
a n^ional conference on adult education. Iiyl931, Keppel noted that the 
"initial activities resulted in the organization of the American Association 
for Adult Education." In this pro-am, the .Corporation anticipated contemporary 
concerns with lifelong learning, the nec^sity for the educational structure, at 
fll levels,, to provide opportunities for individuals who need either retraining 
as a result of ^economic dislocation or who want an intellectual stimulus for 
their leisure time. Under this program, the Association experimented with some 
programs for prison inmates.- From 1929 to 1939, the Corporation expended 
$2,685,000 or 4 percent of its total for adult education. , 

Also, in 1924, the Corporation began i^s program to sponsor ^rt -faistbry 
and art appreciation at all educational levels. From 1929 to 1939, the Corpora- 
tion expended $7,185,000 or 10.6 percent of its total fot the arts. According 

to a study by Brenda Jubin,- the Corporation spent $19,077,586 from 1911 to 1967 

* *" ' ♦ 

in its arts program, and its grants contributed to approximately tvo huxtdred 
* ' . ' . ; * 

publlcai^ions in paintjing,' music and architectute. 

The art program has proved to be one of the most important contributions 
of Carnegie, a tribute to Keppel's vis»lon. Rather than a program of niirect • 
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patronage to artists and nnisiciana, Carnegie^s project concentrated instead on 

Incorporating the arts centrally 'into the educatic^nal structure 44iere they^ had * 

had little place before the 1920*8. With a fellowship program between 192> , 

and 1931 and grants-in-aid between 1938 and 19A2, the Corporation did give some 

direct aid to individual scholars and artists. But much of its efforts liave 

been aimed at enriching the art and general educational program© at universities, 

museums and in public education. One of the most recent fascinating ventures 

grew out of the Corporation's American Studies entity. According to Jubin, the 

Corporation gave $196,500 between 1955 and 1958 to the University of Georgia to^ 

develop a collection of 2,500 slides in American art ^history. Under this project 

Carnegie paid half the cost of hundreds of these sets (which were distributed 
Incorporated) 

by Sandak, for institutions of higher education. While the quality of 

some of the s lides is *poor , they have^proved imnejisely useful in the- classroom 

for a wide variety of courses. Student responses are often enthusiastic, and 

p 7 
the visual education of many Americaii^ has been enhanced* 

Under Keppel, the support of research studies through grants to various 
institutions was great. The most famous study during Keppel 's tenure was the 
Swedish sociologist, Gunnar Myrdal's American Dilenma: The Negro Problem and 
biodem Democracy . Coninencing in 1938, this vork, as Florence Anderson recalls, 
proved to be ai^ immense x^dettaking for the Corporation, partially because it 
was administered by Corporation personnel. But the<»result, published in 194A, 
^i^sVa^roonume^tal book, ^clearly stating the discrepancy between white Americans/ 
ideals of freedom and equality and the depressing reality of the treatment of 
many black American citizens in their midst. The book was one of the landmark 
studies connected with the Civil Rights movement. 

Under Keppel 's leadership, the' Corporation continued to support adult 
education, library service, the arts, arid research as its major activities. 
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^eyoxid the Myrdal study, there was no prograiKt specifically directed toward 
universiti^es, but several hlack tolleges, such as THsltegee^jMtitute, dJA:: 
receive grants under Corporation prograne. * 

^ World War II ' ' \ 

Upon Keppel's retirement, the Corporation went through a transition \ 
period under three .Presidents , Walter Jessup (19^^1-1944), Devereux Josephs 
(1945-1948), and Charles Dollard (1948-1955). In this era^ under the special 
impact, of World War II and aftermath, the Corporation left the stricter program 
confines of the Keppel Presidency and became more broadly committed to ' ^ 
educational endeavors. This prepared the way for the Corporation's next major 
pha^e ^der the Pr'esidencies of John Gar<fiier (19$5-1967), and Alan Pifer (1967-) 
Jessup, who became President of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching in^l934 and had been President of the State University of^Iowa, stressed 
the need for cooperation between foundations dnd government during the national 
emergency.^ He noted*how the trustees in November, 1940 had set aside $500,000 
for aiding the war eftort. For instance, Carnegie gave $100^000 to the "Joint 
Army and Navy Committee ^on Welfare and Recreation to conduct a variety of 
experimental' programs as a basis for the growing activity of the Special Service 
Division of the War Department/' Also^ Carnegie helped in the process of 
keeping "colleges and universities inforiped as to the complex personnel needs - 
of defense agencies" through the American Council on Education. Grants wete 
made to the Red Cross, United Service Organizations ,* and the National Bureaa 
of Economic Research for a study of war research. « 



Postwar Era 

Under Josephs and Dollard, Carnegie launched into a bold postwar educa- 
tional venture, with great emphasis on both the social sciences and teaching. 
In 1948, Dollard noted that in three Annual Reports . Josephs had outlined the 
Wjor directions of the ^'postwar'* era: he 

urged the need .for wider understanding among American 
adults of the realities of the world situation and of ^ 
the new responsibilities which victory brought to us, 
more rapid development and more efficient utilization 
of the social sciences, greater use of the expert 
^ competence which our universities effer, and more effective 
teaching. 

And in a major departure, noted Dollard, Josephs "reflected the developing 
conviction of the officers that . . , the achievements of these ends might best 
be sought . « , through the formal educational machinery of the country," 

Hence the Corporation increasingly gave grants designed to strengthen 
the "formal educational** structure^ especially at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels of higher education. Central to this aid was th6 improvement of college 
teaching. As Dollard said in 1952, the "teacher, , , is the central ingredient 
in any kind of education, and ^bove all, in libgpal education," And in his 
summation of postwar education in 1953, Dollard stressed the Corporation's goal 
of "re<:onciling liberal and specialized education," Dollard noted that $550,000 
was voted to a number of jnajor technical schools such as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology "to enable them to experiment with the expansion of 
their liberal arts offerings." At the same time, the Corporation did not 
neglect precollegiate edycation. In 1948, the Corporation helped establish 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, devoted to publicizing 
the needs of public schoolis. * 

156 
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In John Gardner, who became President in 1955, the Corporation had found 

t * 

a man who had the experience and wisdom to capitalize on the new patterns of 
the po8tv»r era. Gardner had contributed to those patterns, having joined the 
staff in 1946 after serving in the Office of Strategic Services in Italy and 
Austria during the walr. Before that, he had received a doctorate from the 
University of California in 1938 and had taught psychology at Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Gardner's first report, entitled "A Time for Decision in Higher Education," 

was seminal. Here as he reviewed the higher educational structure and its 

future in the United States, Gardner delineated several apparent tensions. 

While the 'national needs of more teachers and more institutions, as 4 result 

of the population boom, were clear, there was no national educational system, 

only decentralized local mechanisms to resolve them. While specialized training 

was necessary, so too was the incorporation of liberal arts into every four-year 

curriculiim. As colleges and universities responded to democratic pressures 

and college en2;ollments increased, there was a need for continued individual 

excellence. As Gardner said. 

Neglect of the gifted is not a necessary consequence of mass 
education. We can give full attention 'and consideration to 
the average student an^ still not neglect the gifted one. 
Enthronement of the 'average* is on6 of the pitfalls facing 
"SiSf democracy, and the ohe way to avoid this pitfall is a f^^^ 
lively recognition of excellence wherever it appears. An 
able young people should be provided with the sort of educa- 
tion which will provide the maximum challenge and the most 
effective cultivation of their gifts 

Under Gardner, the Corporation responded to the growing power of institutions 

of higher education. It continiied programs in liberal arts teaching like the ^ 

internships it began after World Wax«I. As the 1955 Report stated, the Corpora- 

tion provided the University of Chicago, Brown, Columbia. Harvard and Yale 

Universities with funds to "enable young^ professors from. other institutions 

• ... - 
o • . - " 157 
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throughout the coiintry to come to their campuses and learn about their iimovative 
methods in liberal arts teaching." The Corporation emphasized its American studied 
progranr with a five-year annual grant of $15,000 in 1955 to the Columbia Universi,ty 
Oral HiBtoxry project under Allan Hevins. ' ^ . * 

Through the early 1960 's, in areas such as international affairs, graduate 
and business education, life-long education, women's education, the education of 
the gifted student, international education for American^ students, CAmegie had an 
impact. A grant of $60,000 in 1955 to the Association of American Colleges helped 
create the Institute for College and University Administrators. In the late 1950 's 
the Corpor^ation sponsored projects to identify and recruit superior students for 
college, to initiate honors programs in colleges and develop advance standing 
mechanisms for students arriving on college campuses. 

Secondary Education and Equal Oppoftxmity 
* Under Gardner, the field of. secondary education received impetus, especially' 
with the publication in 1959 of James B. Conant's famous study. The American High 
School Today , and later ,^ The Education .of .American Teachers (1962). His first 
work was supported by a grant to the Educational Testing Service from the Corpor- 
ation and was published by McGraw-Hill in the Carnegie Series in Education . 

In the early 1960 's as Wald^mar Nielli stresses, l:he Corporation moved * 
away fi^om its emphasis on educational leadership to a concern with what the 1964 
Annual Report termed "Opportunity for All." For instance, the Corporation gave 
$90,000 in 1963 to the University of Wisconsin to sponsor a fellowship program 
for women at the graduate level. _In 1964, responding to public evetits at the 
time, the Corporation inade its first full^entry Into the problem of Black educa- 
tion. For example. It gave a general grant of $250,000 to the United Ne^ro 
College Fund; -$350, 000 to Tuskegee Institute and $300,000 to the University of 
Wisconsin for a program of \f acuity exchange with southern Black colleges. 
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When Gatdner left for his Cabinet position in 1965, Alan Pifer became Acting 
President a^d succeeded Qardner to the' Presidency in 1967, Pifer had been with the 
Corporation since 1953, after service as executive secretary of the' United States 

* Educational 6oinmission in the United Kingdom, He ha^s become a national spokesman 
for foundations and vigorously defended them against the encrpachments of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969. He. has strongly opposed the 4 percent income tax as excessively 
high and punitive. On February 15, 1972, he sent Secretary of the Treasury, John 
Connally, an eloquent plea that such a tax destroyed the principle of pluralism, the 
cooperative union of public and private spheres. He pointed out that Andrew Carnegie 
ha^ given away his minions long before he could have had federal tax advantages and 
that no member of his family had' derived private benefits froia the Corp9ratiionT*^^^^^^ 
Noting that the Corporation was sending the Internal Revenue Service $5^1,116, Pifer 
stated th^t "this stim . . . would, without the tax, have been given in its entirety 

, to colleges, universities, medical schools and other— charitable institutions, mostly 

under private contract." ' » 

* » . »' 

In a number of his^ reports, Pifer commented on the growing invol\|»ment' of 

government in grant making in education in the 1960's. In" 19^6, Carlaegie and the 

Ford Foundatio n woul d take a lead ^n government Icooperat ion when they established 

the Children's Television Workshop witfh the Office of Education. This venture became 

an immensely successful project in preschool education with the popularity of programs 

like "Sesafie Street." Pifer hoped for a continuing creative partnership but was 

increasingly wary c^er the criticism of fotindations which led to ^he T4x Reform Act. 

In 1973, Pifer reviewed his own twenty years with the Corporation and emphasized 

programs in Africa, higher education, television, health, children, and social jxxstice* 

In the* latter atea, Carnegie has made significant progress in the 1960*8 with large 

grents totialling over $1.3 million for 1969-71 to the NAACP I«egal Defense and Educa* 

tional Fund, Incorporated to develop scbQlarship programs at southern state university 
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law schools 'to increase the ntiraber of Black lawyers in the south. It gave over 

$500,000 tb the La\> School Civil Rights Council for recruitment of Jflacks to law 

sohbdl for 1969-73 and over $30Q,000 to the Southern Association of Colleges and 
* ' ' • , ♦ . ' , 

Schools for assistance to Black colleges. And i^ 1973, Pifer illustrated his own 

consciousness of the Black problep by publishing his lecture, Thg Higher Education 

of Blacks, in the United States , • , 

Also, like the Danforth and W. K. Kellogg Foundations, Carnegie developed an 

urban/public affairs focus in the late 1960*s, For "instance, in 1967, it gave the 

National Urban League, Incorporated, $200,000 for a graduate fellowship program. 



and in 1968, it gave the New York Urban League $300,000 for support of the Harlem, 
. Preparatory Schools ^ » 

CaAegie Gonmission on Higher Education 
In 1967, under Pifer, the Corporation began to fihgnce tlirough the Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the Carnegie Commission on the Future of Higher 
Education under the chairmanship of Dr. Cl^irk Kerr with annual grants of $1 million'. 
In a sense, this commission was a response to the turmoil on campuses , in .the 1960!s, 
and while its reports have received mixed reviews, they havq influenced Carnegie's 
,own grants. For instance, %Xi response to the report^ ^ess Tlme^ More Options : 
Educatioiy Beyond the High School , Carnegie is now sponsoring a nu&Her of experimental 
pro'grams aimed at a three-year degree, a middle college or a college degree encompass- 
ing grades 11 through 14. In 1973, Carnegie gave $350,000 to Simon's Rock, a small 
private, experimental college in Great Barrlngton, Msissachusetts, to "establish an 
evaluation unit to monitor the experiment" of granting the degree ^ the end of 
grade 14. In 1973 the Commission published its final reports, and ended its existence 
after six years. However, a new group, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education with Clark Kerr as Head, was formed under the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Foundation, ^ ' . 



Ill recent years, Carnegie has also supported research studies child develop* 
ment, th^ external degree and collective bargaining far college faculty. It has aided 
significant publications such as .Christopher Jencks ' Inequality; A Reassessment ol > 
thg Effect of Family and Schooling in America (1972), and Christopher Jencks' and 
David Riesman's The Academic Revolution (1968). 

Generally the Corporation has given grants to other agencies to administer, ' » 
but in the 1960'^s and 1970.'s it has administered a few important pro'Jects itself. 
Among these were the Carnegie Council on Children under Pr. Kenneth Kehiston, Charles ' 
Sllberman'e study which resulted in Crisis in the Classroom; The RemaklQf^ of American 
Education (1971) and a recent research project by Dr* Miltoii Senn.on the history of 

f ' r ' 

child development in th§ United States. - ■ 

Also, as Florence Anderson said in an interview, Carnegie no longer favors^ 
private institutions as it once dl^ even through the 1960's. Miss Anderson stressed 
that Carnegie simply does not have the resources to save financially pressed small . 
colleges* ' * 

Today, Carnegie is noted for its commitment to program flexibility and its . ^ 
willingness to consider creative pxioposals in education, regardless of the* specif ic 
field., It sponsors heavily both basic and applied research. It supports grants in 
higher education, early childhood development, elementary and secondary education, 
i>tiblic affairs and in the British Commonwealth. It has a staff of twenty* five persons 
and i&a^y of the staff meet both formally and infoni#lly with the Board to discuss 
p9^1icles and pi^ocedures. The Board, Vltih seventeen members^ is 'a bit larg^ for a ^ 
foundation, but it has a broad representation of civic and educational leaders. To^ 
many grant recipienta, Cami^gie seems to be the most gracious and innovative founda-* 
tion with which to deal. As in th^ P^st, it frequently dips into its capital to 
finance its grflfntees. In 1973, for ^nltance, it expended $18,431,0Q0 or $8,95.1,000 ' 
more than its ipcom^. 
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Carnegie is^ still trying to work out acceptable evaluation procedures,*\^ich • 
remain. largely internal, relying heavily on annuaX reports of recipients. Occasionally 
it will hire outside consultants to evaluate a serines of grafts such as tho^e designed 
to assist the development of Do'ctor of Arts degrees. ^ ^ , 

During the X95ft5s and l^fiO's^the Corporation has evolved from an elitfiest ' 
"approach, favoring often the professional and talented Individuals in edu9ation, to 
a more democratic theme, favoring opportunity for the many from preschool 'to post- 
doctoral programs. Qut consistent to Carnegie from the early 1920.'s^has been its 
emphasi^s on the creativity of student and teacher, administrator and scViolar. In 
this sens^, its pa3sword has been freedom, atid it has given its recipieiits sufficiend^ 
latitude to deviate and risk failure. 

, » Majgnificent in its reach ancl generosity,' Carnegie has emerged as a great 
national Institution open to all ^possibilities in education. "If any single institu- 
tion is ,6quipped to anticipate futune needs , Cai^ne^ie is* the one. 



Table 1 - Carnegie Corporation New York* 
(in millions in constant dollars) 





1962-1973 


- 1973 


Pre -Collegiate 


, . 41.2 


4.4 


Higher Education \ 


98.3 , 


6.9 


Per^Qnn^-l Development ^ 


74. i ' 


1.9 


Financial Aid to Studeats 


. 16.3: 


- .5 


Educational^Rese4?:ch . \ . 


. ^ S7.3 , . • 


6.9 


Educational TV ^ 


5.4 


.2 


National Focus ^ . " 


100.9 


"6.3 


Foreign - Outside U.S.^ ^ 


10.3 


i.3 


Minority .Focus , , . 


: 18. « 


2.4 


Support, Public Institutions 


15.3 


:, 1:6 


Support, Ptivate Institutions 


70.8 f 


1.6 


Support, Mixed 


" 30.0. 


7.7 



*Note; For this stti4y, tabulalfions were made from the year 19&2 because 
the Carnegie Corporation has published several* booklets /on programs suph ' 
£^£l the arts, library servlcetf , the Commonwealth, catalogut(>g grants until 
1^61. The mpst sophisticated analysis was deyoted to the ye^r 1973; €or 
the' period 1962 to 1973, 6l>ere ww much collapsing of grants. Therefore, 
the figui:ei for the total period aire compared with those for 1973 for two 
reasons: /to give an impres&ion of more recent trends and to IndlcAte^ the 
greater accuracy of the more recent figures*^ At best, these figures suggesjt 
the ma jot categories of Camagie grants. Not all of C^megiV/s philanthropic 
interests Xl^e represented in these figures^ Also, most of ' the minotity gran^ 
vent into the field of Blaclc education. 
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. IX, lANFOKTH FOUNDATION 

In the field of education/ t^e Danforth Foundation has lAade a major 
contribution with ico infiiitence that refonn^ felt not just in the super- 
ficial structure of educational institutions, but i> the spHatlal way an 
Institution relates to the people whom It serves and^who serve it J students, 
facylty and administrators* With its emphasis on human values and its concern 
^with the quality of education, the Danforth heritage seems niostj^ appropriate 
and wise iti an age still ^^^^ resolve the issues* raised by the dramatic 
enrollment increases and accompaxxying stii^ent dissent of the 1960*s« Starting 
primarily as a highly pirsbnal venture of the William H, Danforth family, "the 
Foundation, after initial thrxists In the 1950 's, dramatically and convincingly 
emerged as a major force in the f ielVx>f^edYcatton in 1960*8, both as a result 
of its -operational Fellowship programs and Its Innovative grant-making In Black 
edxicatlbn, faculty development and urban affairs. 

- Thfi I>anf9rth Foundation, which war established in 1927 by William H. 
.Danforth and his wife, derfved its principal assets from the Ralston- Purina 
Company which Danforth had founded in the late nineteenth century* A Missoxiri 
natrive who was bom in 1870, Danforth, like W. t. Kellogg, displayed a special 
talent ior tximing his small St. Louis cereal and grain company into an American 
business empire. ^^With. his exuberant personality, religiqiis conviciion and deep 
Interest in youth,. Danforth lent a unique personal touch to the Foundation 
which-^still influences it. . ^ 

The origli^l Board of^ l^^tees was composed of the.fotmder and his wife, 
his son Donald, and his daughter* Dorothy D. Compton* Until his death In 1955, 
Danforth kept Active' control over many foundation activitias. In the 1930's 



and 1940 's, he pursued grant making ill what sox^ call a *^ip-|)ocket" fashion, 
making out checks in the fonns of loans to college students and sponsoring , *• 
from 1946 the buil^u^g'of chapels at institutions of higher education. 

The Treasury Department, in reference to Danforth's . tjax exempt '^Btatus in 

1939, accurately smm^rized early foiindatiofi activities; 

•In furtherance of your purposes you sponsor the American Youth 
Foundaticm in carrying ouf ite Christian leadersjiip training 
program through camp activities iq the sumner months and activ- 
ities in* cl\urches, schools, colleges, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Young Men 's^ Christian Associations, and Young Women's 
Christian Associations tliroughout the entire year. . .you have 
granted scholarships to the camps, conducted by the ^American' Youth 
..Foundation, to students of home economics, to students of state 
agf icyltural colleges, to students of Ber-ea College, Berea, Kentucky, 
toi Future Farmers of America and -organizations from the States. . . j 
to Various ^:tate 4-H Club organizations, to students in high school 
am to individuals whose character and ability warrant such awards. 
Approximately 60 awards are made e^ph year to outstanding boy and 
girl students from state agricultural colleges. You also operate 
a loan fond for the benefit of college students and make contribu- 
tions to other character ^building educational and religioxis (Organi- 
zations.^ * ^ 
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Danforth always wanted to attach to his aid a personal message, which was 

aff4.rmative in spirit but offensive to some because of its' didactic quality. 

Essentially the theme was creative individualism: each in<||||^igdual should 

measure his potential capability and push himself to achieve that standard. 

Evefy man and woman had more worth ttian he or she realized, ind e^ch person 

must be bold in the*^ quest for -relf- improvement . Danforth 's philosophy was 

f* 

best expressed in his famous tract, I Dare You , first printed in 1930's and 

friends 

later distributed- by a comnittee of his /y-to various schools under the auspices 

of I Pare You Committees. Somewhat humorous and **dated'* by contemporary standards 

the book nonetheless gave the foundation philosopfay-a^-uHeful woxd^ "daring," 

,and in certain passages, D^^^rth stressed the fundamental Impact of formal 

education.. Ifa a characteristically personal episode, Danforth recalled how he 

had met a mechanic at an American Youth Foundation Camp meeting: 

y^A few years ago a- young fellow, who was yorking 
^s a mechan^p' In a large electrical firm, came 
to me much perplexed* He had been forced to go, . ^ 
to work whan ^he had finished high school. Later ' \ 

he saw boys with" technical college training out- \ 
strip him. Sensing he had ability to be much j 
more tha^n' a mechanic, I dtffed him- to ^leave his 
job and go back to school. Again I saw that 
priceless light of*li^ttl^ leap- into the eyes pf 
a fighter. He had no money, but, somehow, he 
got' to college, was graduated with honors, a;ad ' - 

today the might-hav^>-been mechanic is a prominent 
engineer. I cap tellvyou one, of the secreta of 
his 'life, too. '. .he k^^ps on growing by shaifing, 
because now he has *a mania for .helping others get 
an education. » ' * 

In «a slifiilar manner, Danforth entitled one of h^s chapters, "I Dare You*to 

. 2 

Think Creatively." 



To this day, the Danforth Foundation staff likes to stress the kind of 
personal relationsh^.p and encouragement so vital to the founder. Danforth sends 
out personal checks to approximately 15,000 individuals a year and at various 
annual conferences like that held for Danforth Fellows, foundation personnel are 
able to meet and know individual grant recipients. As the 1958 Annixal Report 
stated, **the primary concern of the Danforth Foundation is with individuals rather 
than with bricks and mortar." 

Furthermore, more than with most great foundations, the Danforth familial 
influence remains strong. Danforth 's son, Donald Danforth, succeeded his father 
as chairman of the Board, and in turn, his younger son. Dr. William Danforth, 
Chancellor of Washington University, became th^ current chairman. Two othef grand- 
sons of the founder, John C. Danforth, currently Attorney General of Missouri, and 
Donald Danforth, Jr., have been Board members. On the present eight-member Board, 
three members are related to the family.* Also, the Foundation's "St. Louis base 
has been significant. From 1962 to 1971, for instance^ the Foundation gave approxi 
mately 15 percent of its grants to St. Louis institutions, agencies, and activities 

In his year^ with the Foundation, William Danforth set vitil' precedents for 
the future. Under his stewardship, the Foui^tion's commitment to education was 
firmly est4blished, and its national focxas became clear. The original chartfer of 
the Foundation, adopted on May 25, 1927, stated that this ^'Foundation is formed/ 
solely and only for charitable pair poses and to promote the well-being of mankind 
throughout the United States." In 1941, the Danforth Associate Program, which • 
emphasized the development of student-faculty .interrelationships, was foxsndja, and 
in 1943, the first Danforth Fello%whip Program was initiated. 

■ •* 
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UnSer this "Danny Grad" progyrata, abo\it a dozen women college graduates were paid 
a stipend to work in Christian leadership programs on various campuses. On 
Janiiary 8, 1946, the Board talked of planning "similar awards for men who are 
preparing themselves for teaching as a profession^" a program which eventually 
evolved into ,the nationally famous Danforth Graduate Fellowships. For all his 
personal style^ ' Danforth gave the Foundation a remarkably robust and 

expansive vision, that allowed it wide latitude in choosing' its nvission. As. 
Merrimon Cuninggim noted to the Board upon assuming the Directorship in 1961, 
Danforth's "greatest single contribution was his exercise of 'conscientious 
trusteeship'."^ 

i' 

The Tenure of Kenneth Brown 
In 1940, the Foundation took its first step toward professionalism by 
appointing William J. Uutchins, President Emeritus of Berea College, as penoanent 
Advisor, and in 1951, the Foundation made Kenneth I. Brown, President of Denison 
University, Executive Director. The appointment of Dr. Brown introduced a 
transition period for Foundation activities in terms of organization and grant 
making. Under Brown's ten-year leadership^ permanent operating programs including 
the Danforth Graduate Fell'bwships were stabilized; the^ first significant grants 
to Black colleges iStere made; the staff grew to a total of four permanent pro- 
fessionals; the primary priority of higher education wa^ solidified; and the 
first Annual Report was published in 1958. Brown had served the Foundation id 
an advisory capacity since the eat 1^ 1940*8 and hence could combine his knowledge 
of the* Foundation history and of higher education, particularly in the private 
sector, as support for his leadership. • ^ ^ 
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Upon assuming the Directorship, Brown issued a series o£^ memoranda to 
the Board outlining plans of action. The most important. af these was 
memorandum No, 10 of June 1, 1951, which recommended that the 'UtAxstees 



approve for an experimental period of three years, the proppsal for recruit-- 
ing- training- counseling a limited nbmber of able young students who are 
planning to prepare themselves for teaching, either at the preparatory school ' 
or college level, and who came to this vocation with strong Christian motiva- 
tion,** Established ^.n 1952, the Danforth Graduate Fellowships were awarded 
initially to fifty-six individuals, and the success of the program was 
signified by the gradual growth in the recipients to the annual total of 127 
in 1965, An important administrative mechanisi* established by the Foundation 
was that while the funds would be administered by the Foundation officers, . 
the nomination and selection process would be superiqtended by an advisory 
council, composed of college faculty and presidents, without 
foundation interference. This has continued to be an important guideline for 
all the Foundation Fellowship Programs. 

In the 1950 *s these grants were designed to attract able students to 
careers in higher education after graduation at a time when population 
projections predicted a rapidly increasing student population and hence a 
great need for good college teachers. In this way, the Foundation, undoubtedly 
served an important need and stressed its continuing' concern with* good teaching. 

In other ways, however, the Fellowship program in Its initial years 

'had some apparent inlaws. Ostensibly open to any person, regardless of 

race, sex or creed, the program tended to favoT white, Protestant insles; ' 

From 1955 to 1964, woman Cere ineligible, although this guideline was initiated by 
the Foundation because 92 percent of the women recipients before 1*55 left the prpgram 
before completing their degree, 

.1-70 



Hovever, in 1959, the Board did grant a total of $250,000 to several private women's 
colleges for Graduate Fellowships, Also, because of the religious overtones associ- 
ated with the awards, Roman Catholics and Jews were clearly not encouraged to be 
recipients. And because of the severe competition and lack of equal educational 
backgrounds,' minority membership ainong the Fellows was modest averaging six a year 
from 1952 to 1964. 

Konetheless, by the 1960's, the amount of the award was impressive, because 
it covered not only the recipient's full graduate tuition and iees at an institution 
of his choice, but it al^o provided in 1962-1963 an additional stipend of $1,509 for 
a single'man, $2,000 for marrieds and $500 for each dependent child. As well, the 
award was renewable for a total of three more years. The cost l)f the program has 
grown from $446,715 in 1958 for 91 recipients to $1^920,811 in 1973. And in recent 
years, the program has fully encouraged the participation of wmen. Catholics and 
News. In 1973, out of a total of 102 awards, 42 recipeints were women, and twelve 
'were minority members. 

The selection procfess is now quite sophisticated, beginning with a screening 
process at the institutional level. In 19 73, approximately 2,000 individuals were 
nominated, ftom whoi 363 were chosen for personal interviews. Of these, 102 were 
finally chosen. The number of recipients has decreased slightly .over the years, 
for two reasons, accotding.. to the Assistant Director of the Program, Lillie Mae Rose 
one has been the increased fiscal cQst, especially with increasirig tuition rates; 
the other has been th^s need to keep the number of Fellows small enough to allow for 
the personal contact treasured by Founiiation officials. The program has tended to 
aid the graduate schools of the private universities, as a high percentage of recip- 
ients have chosen such schools whose tuition rates might otherwise prove prohibitive 
In a sense this was in keeping With the Foundation's historic commitment to private 
education. 
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The Brown era sponsored the ^ntroduction of other significant operational 
programs, which emphasized good teaching and the religious heritage: Danforth 
Teachers Study Grant programs, which helped college faculty finish their doctoral 
degrees; the Danforth Campus Christian Worker and Danforth Semin^fry Intern Programs, 
which enhanced religious education. The Foundation continued the Danforth Associate 
Program, which encompassed a "small annual grant (to selected faculty), , , for 
use in entertaining students in the home, fostering faculty conversations on 
academic excellence, as well as other services to students and faculty," In 1959, 
Danforth moved into the international sphere \^th its first awards of graduate 
fellowships to teachers in Indian private colleges to enable them to_study in the 
United States, In this period, the Foundation made an important contribution to 
Black education, with its award of grants to Negro colleges to assist them in 
winning full accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and with its program of Negro faculty fellowship grants, designed to 
improve the training of the faculty at these colleges. In 1958, the Foundation 
gave a total of $221,024 for this purpose, renewed for several years and hence 
proved its value as a resourceful, innovative institution. 

At the end of Brown's tenure, t^e Foundation's program was, for example, 
clearly divided between an operating bu^dget of ongoing programs (fellowships) 
-and a separate grant-making budget. Xhis was a unique situation for a great 
foundation in higher education, and some might object that harnessing so much 
of its -funds in ongoing programs has hindered the Foundation's flexibility. 
However, Danforth reviews its ongoing programs every five years and has shown a 
•"ready willingness to terminate such programs, Furthermoife, the grant-making* 

If ^ 
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fellowship 

budget has steadily outstripped the ^ program. In 1958, the two budgets 
were roughly equal; in 1973, the grant -making expenditure of $8,197,000 was 
Approximately twice that of operating i)rogram8, $4,^)91,000. 

Despite problems, Kenneth Brown gave Danforth the kind. of leadership 
necessary to transform it from a family oriented concern to a fully professional 
philanthropic enterprise. Many connected with the 

Foundation look back to the "Brown era'* as a period of tranquil progress, and 
Brown keeps reminiscences alive by visiting the Foundation offices occasionally. 

Presidency of Merrimon Cuningf^im 

« 

By naming Dr^ Merrimon Cuninggim Dirertor Designate on July 1, 1960, the 
Board of Trustees made one of the critical decisions in it^s history. From his 
assumption of full-time duties on May 1, 1961 to his resignation on January 1, 
1973, Cuninggim emerged as one of the finest foundation Presidents. He led 
Danforth into new ventures in Black education, the Appalachian region, urban 
affairs, 'secondary education and citizenship ^education. He was in many ways 

the first foundation executive to create meanl^ngful ties with new government 

I 

education program? in the 1960 's, rfnd he overiaw the^major growth of Danforth 
, pioneeri ng in programs for college teaching like graduate teaching internships. 
In an age of student protests, Danforth responded most directly to student needs 
with its traditional concern for stt|dents and with its willingness to support 
new experimental colleges and programs, of independent study on great university 
campusep. 

Coming from a religious training, Cuninggim was Dean of the School of 
Theology at Southern Methodist University. His generous spirit and op^ person- 
allty became apparent in his pungent remarks in the Annual Reports ^ which he 
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first signed in 1966, but •which he had begun to trans fotm in 19,61. Under his 
' aegis, the Reports became more informative and reflected Danforth's jl^ew thrusts. 
Cuninggim was also deeply sensitive about the Foundation's need for an identity 
.apart from the Ralston- Purina Company and therefore mov6d the Foundation offices 
out of the company buiy(ing in 19.62. 

Cuninggim's nS^T^irections were adequately outlined in his first report to 
the Board on April 18, 1961. The Board had granted him ten months' leisure to 
study and consult with officials of educational institutions , and foundations. 
In his remarks, Cuninggim praised Danforth for the "quality" of its staff, its 
interests in teaching and religious values, its "willingness to cancel programs," 
its national focus, its concern with individuals and its "willingness to spend 
beyond income." He stated that Danforth was not "in the ittftinstream of educational 
ferment," and he meant to put it there. Cuninggim th6n discussed the problem 
of the foundation's image, noting that by reputation, Danforth'g "central theme . . 
(was) thought to be religion," But Cuninggim emphasized that while religion 
would remain a central concern of the Foundation, Danforth was "an educational 



foundation interested primarily in higher education ." In this sense, Cuninggim 
called for "strategies of action^ toward "revitalization of teaching," the 
"relation of religion to higher education," the "humanistic studies," "Concern 
for Values in Education,** "Education for Civic Responsibility," "Secondary Educa- 
"Xion," "International Education" and "Latin America." Als o , -he asked for new 
ways in which Danforth could contribute to Black Education.^ 

I>urtn:g this period, the Board* expanded its membership from nine 
to. twelve and included several national educators such as James W. Hester, 

President of New York University, Benjamin E. Mays, black President of Morehouse 

^\ 

f 

College and James E. Allen, Commissioner of Education of New York. Senator 
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George McGovern served, although his tenure was both brief and largely inactive. 
In 1965, Dr. William Danforth, Chanc'ellor of Washington University and son of.. 
Donald DanfortM, became Chairman of the Board. Th^ Foundatlo^ * s flexibility vjas 
emphas*iz^d by the number of ongoing, operating programs it began and endecl in this 
era, such as the Harbison Awards to excellent teachers'-scholars (1962-1972), 

the Post Graduate Black Studies Fellowships'^ (1969-1971) and the Short-Leave Grants 
for College and University Administrators (1968-1973). In 1962, the Foundation"\^ 
took over the Kent Fellowship Program, designed for persons already engaged* in. 
graduate training. In 1964^.^the Foundation also made a serious effort in the 
field of women's education by introducing a Danforth Graduate Fellowships for - 
Women program, especially designed to aid those women whdse academic career 
id had a "continuous break of at least three years. 

During the 1960 's, the Foundation recommitted itself to Black education 
with Wants of more than $2,600,000 to ttie Southern Association of Colleges and 

SchoolsNwith the purpose of aiding Black students in gaining access to higher 

\ J t * 

education.X In 1966, the Foundation gave $5 million to the Council of Southern 

\ < ' * 

Universities\ to develop a program of Southern Fellowships toward **faculty 
development among predominantly Negro colleges." Aid in 1965, the Foundation 
rea^nded to needk in the Appalachian region through the vehicle of higher 
education by awatdin^ a series of small grants to private liberal arts colleges 

\ 

^uch as Davtf and Elkins for ''various programs of faculty enrichment." The 



conb^ms of the dispossesaed and the needy Increasingly became Danforth 'b concerns. 
According, to Danforth 's own tabulations, the Foundation gave through 1973 grants 
to serve minorities of $14,884,000 or 9 percent of its total grants. * 



^ .Under Ciininggim, Danforth made clear its commitment to the value of an 
educat;ional process as an important end and experience in itself. As oppbsed 
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the ^^t. ■ ' ' ^ 

to^Kell<^ F-<kindnr6n7~«htT;h-<xf^ education as a conveniettf^ool 

tovard professional or^ voc^itional training and 'hence the ante lioration of 

» society, Danforth concerned itself with the inner life of faculty and students 

and tri^d to amend educational BtruQtures to .adapt more appropriately to t:^ese 

needs. It.S'tressed the "pers^^n4V element" in education and its. 'commitment to 

^ liberal arts', ^ence, it remained involved with religious programs, spbnsoring , 

• ' ^ * ' * 

• a series of grants to public .institutions , to -establish departments of religion.. 

Cuninggim also noted the tremendous growtlj oiE Danforth 's grant funding which 

Jbuld increase from a' total of $2,819,000 in 1958 to $12,282,000 in 1973, while 

^^ss^ts' increased from $27,398,000 to $197,513,000. 

Cuninggim stressed the foundation's continuing concern. wijth the q.uality 

of education and henqe stressed felte>^:ifip6rtancr o f good teaching: "The cause 

o£ good teaching is not enhan^d by setting it over against schctl^ship or ^ 

research; the genuinely able/4eacher is usually the able, schojir^r , and vice 

versa. 3m the 1960 the Foundation made a series of g^'TU:e-i:6^graduate 

schools to develop teaching internships' which tried to integrate' teaching more 

effectively into the graduate program than teaching assistatitship' programs did. 

. Hence the foundation had inaugurated the Harbison Av^rds, and in 1967, the : 

interaction of governtoent and Danforth was sjrmboli2ed when' tlje Harbison 

recipients discussed education with President Lsmdon Johnson at the White. 

House. "Edi^cation i§ our cause," said Cuninggim, ''bettqr educ^t^ion for persons 

.of promise who qan make a difference in their time and place, educa,tion .that 

is aware o!f''its own built-in sense of values and is prepared to uphold them." ' 

On January 8,- 1968, the Board of Trustees made a decision which underlined 

Danforth ''s experimental quality: in Response to the xrisis of the cities,^ they 

- i 

established an urban a,f fa ir^ program primarily for the St. Louis reg'ton. Iiftiile^ 
education would still serve partially aa a vehicle in. this- concern,^ for the 



first time the Foundation agreed to look for solutions outside the tradilfional 
educational framewotk. While ^:he bulk of grants still went to educajlaonal . 
ins^^j^ions, the Foundation committed itself to giving monies to/organizations 
who 'couW\respoi|id directly to th^ inadequate housing and^ emplovtaent opportunities 
of the urban ^ds^s^QSsessed, But the Foundation also developea the St. Louis^ 
Metropolitan FelJl^V^ Program, which, is an pperating prQ^ect. It gives approx- 
imately twenty awards ^aN^ear to individuals* from the Sjr{ Louis region to support 
study programs, both at the imdergraduate and gradx^te levels, who Mshow promise 
of becoming effective leaders in^^lM?moting comniMiiity progress and* community . 
reconciliation."^ Most of the Fellows afe BjXck, and they are encouraged to 
study at ciejtropolitan area institutions order tp stimulate local lea'dershtp. 

In recent years, , th^ Foundation has narrowed its urban foctis by stressing 
grants to educational organizations in St. Louis/ Indeed, in 1972, a table in 
the Annual Report showed thai/while urban expenditures had amounted to 8.5 percent 
of the total from 1968 to /972, only 4 percent was urban in 1971-1972. 

, / . Current Programs • * 

In M^rch of 19X3, Che Foundation atoiounced the award af two huge endowmetrt 
grants, $60 millioi/ to Washington University and $20 million to St. Louis Univer-- 
gity, whi€h mark^ a wid^ departure fronj its traditional pattern of giving and 
which brought/ w^th it the resignation of Merrimon Ctminggim. 

In 1970, the Board granted St. Louis and Washiiigton diversities 
$1.5 taillion and $15 million res^^ectivcly as general stipport tot fiye . years to. 
Improve undergraduate, graduate and, in the case of WasMngton, medical programs.. 
This meant that St. Louis University would b6 receiving $300,000 and Washington 
University,, $3 million ?ach year until 1975, in the , hope that more public funds' 
from .Missouri would be forthcoming." Latef, 98 this hope diminished, some of the ' 



Board members suggested that instead of supporting the universities in this way 

for many yearp, the ^undafcion might do better to give them simpler, the endowment 

capital to insure perpetual income tb the institutions. A committee uiader th6 ' 

Board ni^mber, George E. Pake, Vice President of Xerox Corporation, recommended 

large grants to these universities, and the Board approved the principle of these' 

grants in October, 1972, the final announcement being raia^e on March -9^ 1973. • 

In his public letter of resignation (which became effective Janui^ry l, 1973), 

Cuninggim stated that, , ' ' ^ . . 

The Trustees of the Danforth Foundation tiave deyeloped < 
* changes in policies that will alter the nature of the 
Foundation's activities. These include a greater emphasis 
on local concerns, tess Board representatibn than formerly 
of natibnal educational interests, and a trend toward ^ ^ 

larger grants to fewer Institutions. . Since I cannot* a^ree 
wit^i these developments, I believe that my ',presence as the 
Foundation's e^:ecutive officer wouXd no longer be fitting.^** 
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The reality of this was thiat once the Foundation had divested itself 6f 
million or 37 percent of its capital holdings, it would of course. no longer have- 
•the income from, that capital for other-needy projects. Howev^, one shbuld add 
that, these grants would free the Foundation in the futur^ from perpetual links to ' 
these local universities and hence make it even more natipfi^tl* As well, the Board 
saw these grants as traditional in the §.ense of its continued support of private 
higher education, and undoubtedly these two gteat universities, .with national student 
and faculty constituencies, deserved solid Backing.^ Furthermore, the Board, in • 
granting the mohey, required that both institutions "match the grants from other funds 
within five years. ' The Board essentially linked these grants with large tnatchin^^ 
gifts to three other institutions with which it had historic connectibns and from . 
which it would also be ^eed from futtire commitments} $5' million to Berea College 
in' Kentucky; $1,400,000 to Webster •Cpllege of St. Louig; and $1.5 million to t^ie . 
American YoutJxJPtJtjii^ation. Irt a statement accompanying the .pUMiout) cement of these* 
grants, the Trustees stated that the Fdui\datidn ''believes that i^tabilization of the 



two universit^i^s is essential to progress in the St. ioiris coimnunity . * 

In retrospect, however, <Joul)ts remain for potential foimdation recipients. 
If the grants were supposed to help the* St, Louis region, there may have been other 
.attract!^ alternatives like the urban affairs program. One could wonder atK)ut the 
commitment to Black education in view of the reality that both WashingTon and St. 
Louis do not have high lainority enrollments although one should note that these 
grants were specifically not intended for its Black education programs. In this 
case, Jjpjiforth was clearly not putting its money in thevarea of greatest need. Also, 
wh^ie Danforth^h^ had an excellent t^cord of willingness to invade its capital gains 
and prijacipal for expenditures, the question of whether it can , continue its high 
level of funding is unre9o^.ved, * - ^ . 

. * Despite the contrdVersjr over these ~graiit»> the Dan^rth Foundation deems to 
have surVive<quit§ well and today looks optimistically tq^ continuation of the 
flexibility and innovation it has shown in the past. The current President, Gene 
Schwilck, -vho joined the sta^ff^^in 19i^7 and was the Director of Precollegiate Edixca- 
'tiott, has spoken eloquently of the Po\mdation's experimental role. . In an- interview » 
Dr, 'Schwilck has said that, in v^.^ of large government funding, the major role of 

foundations is the "risk-orientation." ^fr 'the years, fouhdations can document 

\ ' ' " ' ' ' ' • . 

historicity 4 number of things tKey at least accelerated or encouraged to happen 

more tapidly than otherwise mich as admission of women to the Academy, , . "it ^ 

should* teBt ideas and push certain principles or concepts before the public^ is rekdy 

to risk the public fxmpb therein or may not have the Vision clearly articulated " 

The^fore; in one sense, the foundation should not tie all its'money to -ongoing ^ 

pro ject^ because it would not have money "freed up" -for* new ventures. However,, ^ 

another justification for foundations ia that they*i:an give multi^eAr grants ^Ich 

would allow projects the time to develop properly withouJ^^he-iBne^Wte pressure of 

visible accountability which public 'monies require?* Said Schwl,lclc, foundatioxis 

should give more "longitudinal grants ^-"^ . * * ^ « . " ' 
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Danfoifth has also become quite systetaatized in tnohitoring grants. Every 

» 

five years it reviews its ongoing programs and recomnends terminatibn, modifica- 
tions or continuance. A document of May, 1974 entitled "Procedure for Evaluating 
Grants" stressed that evaluation of 

grants is conducted to assist Trustees and Staff to learn 
' from funding efforts hov better to award fxmds in the future, 
to assess the value and impact of the grant in the recipient 
^ institution (including spin-off, or unexpected benefits), and 

to account for the expenditure both .ijiternally and externally. 
Also; evaluations are coSducted to assess the degree to which 
the Foundation is attaining its objectives as stated in its 
' position papers ancT^ide lines and /or the degree to which 

grantees are achieA^in;^ their stated goals. 

Now, in a proposal, an evaluation procedure must be included for the staff's con- 

■ y 

Sideration. While some grants are evaluated internally, generally Danforth employs 
outside consultants. 

Also, Danforth has been remarkably genejrous in that its expenditjares now 
far e>cceed its income, which vas certainly not the case in the early 19^0 's. In 
1973, including -Administrative costs, the excess of expenditures over income was 
$9,932,644. ^ • . 

The* Precollegiate program began in the 1960'8 under Maiming Patillo with 
grants to'ifcieral St. Louis area schools and is now a fully national entity, thanks 



to the efforts of Schwilrk, who has held a variety of administrative posts in public 
an<r private Schpols, While taking up a smBll part of the overall budget, the 
program hasbeefa treat ive , In the J.ate 1960*8, Danforth gave $1,033,000 to tlxe 
Natiotoal '^Association of Secondary School Principals 'foj^ staff and school reorgani- 
.zation project for 33 demonstration schools. Recent grants of $226,000 and $125,000 

Is. * 

to the Constitutional Rights Foundation of Los Angeles and tl)e/MiBsouri Bar Aaaoci- ' 
ation sponsored training of tfeachers and students in iaw and civiQ responsibility. 

Iso, the 'Foundation has accepted,.a specia'l jresponsibifity to aid public and* private 
schools , and to improve school administration. " ► . 
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The Foundation, while becoming more secular, as Waldamar Neilsen notes, 
has continued its interests in religipus studies with its Underwood Fellowships 
for the Campus Ministry, Its coinnitinent to Black education was underlined by a 
recent grant of $262,000 to Princeton University to support a program of bringing . 
"twelve undergraduate students from predominately black institutions" to Princeton 
for summer study and for granting Visiting Fellowships to four "junior black 
faculty" from similar institutions. In addition, the Foundation now sponsors both 
a Coninunity College Institute and an Institute for College Development, both of 
which sponsor weekly s^inar sessions for reparesentatives of the respective institu 
tions. Recently, the Foundation added five able staff members. Dr. Warren Bryan 
Martin W direct the Danf or th Graduate Fe-llowships ; Dr\ Geraldine Bagby to direct 
the Graduate Fellx>wships for Women; Dr. Otis Ja^gkson in urban affairs; Dr/ G, Rice 
and Dr. John McClusky in higher education. ^ - 

Ixt Philanthropy in the Shaping of American Higher Education , Merle Curti 

and Roderick Nasji suggested that. impact of foundations has been that of encouraging 

the role of professors as researchers rather than as teachers. As Curti and Nash 

state, * • . 

' foundation philanthropy's principal iipportance has been 
helping to make the college or university a center for 
- research and advanced study. , . The foundations, which 
declared new ventxires to be their special concern, were 
. especially eager to suppprt the professor as researcher, . . 
De-emphasis of the professor 's teaching function is the 
^ , price that must be paid If philanthrotiy is to concentrate 

on advancing kii^ledge through the medium df higher educa- 
tion. 8 

With its stress on teaching, Danforth has provided an important cotmterbalan^ to 
this trend and has made university administrators pay more attention to teaching. 
Alflo^ In this role, Danforth has gradually lAoved from the philosophy that 

private philanthropy should aid mostly private Institutions. 
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. Despite its recent internal controversies, Danforth maintains a strong 
and viable influence on education. With its insistence on good teaching, on 
respect for students, on interpersona-1 relationships in the acad6mic setting, 
oa dei^ocratic educational structures, Danfo^Jh has served a vital function of 
reminding educational administrators that institutions of learning, great and 
small, high and low, public and private, must cultivate a soul, an iifier life . 
to accompany its institutional structure and organization. 

The Danforth Board of Trustees took stock of the financial situation and 
. announced the following, in tne Danforth News and Notes of Decembe r. 1975. 

"The Board of Trustees of the Danforth Foundation, responding to the pres-sures 
of inflation and declining income, acted on September 5, 1975, to reduce Foundation 
disbursements in an ef^fort to utilize its diminished resources as effectively as . 
possible. ' - .- ' . * " 

. "The first action of the Trustees was to reaffirm that all grant coomitment-s 
previously entered into between the Foundation and' various institutions and organi-* 
zaj:ions would be- honored. ■ '* 

"Ne3?t, "the Trustees set the budget ceiling for 1975-76 at" appro:)?imately 
$7,000,000; and for 1976-77 at $6,000, ©00. 

"Finally^ Trustees affirmed that the Foundation will serve, the followixig area's: 
higher education nationally through support of self -administered programs; pr€col- ' \ 
legiate education nationally through grant-making and program, activities^ and urban 
affairs in St. Louis thrpugh grant-makin& and prograi5i activities. . ' 

• • ''Trustees elected to discontinue grant actfiylties in higher edition, kt-^ 
the same time, they acted to continue Foundation sponsorship and admlKlstrr tion "of 
the Dapforth Associate .Prograjn and the Danforth -Graduate Fellowship Prog^^.' The 
combined costs of these two programs in 197it-75 Approximated. $l*-00a,D(»." 



Table I - Danforth Foundation' 
(in millions in Constant Dollars) of 1967 Value * 
1958-1973 



Pre-Callegiate 


6.1 


Higher Education 


• 164.4 


Personnel Development 


61.8 


Financial Aid to Studehts 


35.7 


Educational Resear-ch 
♦ 


5.2 


Endovment, General Support 


101.5*' 


Support, South 


.16,1 


Support, Central & Midwest^ 


89.6* 


National Focus ' 


-49.7 


Support, Same City 


86.3* 


Minorities * 


17.8- 


'Curriculum Development 


21.9 


General, Liberal Education 


36.7 


Suppo;rt^ Poblic Institutions 


■ 7.8 


Support, Private Institutions 


99 ;4* 


Support, Some of Each 


62.6 



Note: For this^stud]^^ tabulations were majde from the year 1958 because 
in that year, the Foundation began to publish figures systematically and 
pifbllciy in Annual Reports for the first time. At best, these figures 
tepresen^ only trends and dre n6t definitive, although they do 'suggest the 
major categories of Danforth grants. For :dil8 table,- 1>oth grants 'from the 
Foundation^ operating programs including Danforth Fellowhlps and from new 
oonmitteents are represented. Not all of Danforth*s phlJUinthro^lcal Intere&til 
are Indicated In these figures ; most of' the minorirty grants vent Into the 
f ijlld of BiXack education. . * \ ' ^ 

. .^ • 1 . ' ' ' 

#Tbe data here include the total of $69 ill^Ltos {ixk 1947 dollars) given to 
Haslilngton and St. U»uls Unlveraltle^ in nav eommltments 1973« 
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Foot notes ... 

' , ' • * 



1. Treasury Department to the Danforth Foundation, received April 13, 1939; 
2^ William H. Danforth, I Dare You (Privately printed; St. Louis, 1942, 
(eleventh edition) ,- pp/ 3-4, . ' - 

3. Minutes' of Bcatd Meeting, 1961. ] 

4. Merrimon Cuninggim, Board Meeting Minutes, April 18,^ 1961. 

5. Cuninggim, 1966 Annual Report > • ' 

6. Merrimon Cuninggim, Letter af Resignation, announced 'October ,24, 1972. 

7. Gene Schwilck, interview, August 13, 1974. 

8. Meirle Curt i and Roderick Nash, Philanthropy^, in the Shaping of Higher 
Educatipn (Rutgers University Press: New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1965), 
.pp. 236-237. . ^ 
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.X. KELUOGG FOUNDATION , • , 

. % / 

The histox:7 of the W..K. Kellogg Foundation, .since its inception in 1930, is, 
a remarkable story of how a family foundation with initially modest asstfts and 
ambitions has grown to become one of the great national foundations in America. 
Concerned at first with the health, education and welfare of children in Southwestern 
rural Michigan, the Foundation now has national arid international activities which 
encompass eVerj? state, Canada, Europe, Latin America and Australia, activities which 
have sought solutions to a wide variety of^ problems from the development of Eastern 
Kentucky, to the education of urban youth, to the training of denta^l technicians. 
From an endowment of approximately $35 million and ext>enditures of $405,000 in 1935, 
the Foundation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation Trust in 1973 had combined assets • 
of $577 million and fiscal 1973-74 expenditures of $21,715,595, enough to rank it 
as the sixth largest foundation in America. 'Total philanthropic expenditures by- 
the Foundation through its 1973-74 fiscal year have t>een'i$293^83, 100/' In this 
period of growth, Kellogg has displayed a pattern of evolutionary transition, remain,- 
ing closely tied to the .vision of its founder, W. K. Kellogg, and yet venturing into 

' ' ' 3 

new fields of hum^n endeavor where need seemed paramount. . In an interview in 1970, 

the late Dr. Emory Horris, President of the Foundatiop from 19*43 to 1967, spoke to 

this pointy _ • ' " 

''^^ (Mr. Kellogg) didn't want dur program confined, he ' 
I /Wanted: us to be able to. eqcpand our scope of activities 

. responding to the changing jneeds of people. Flexi- 

bility* must always be our concern. We isust be alert 
" ^ to the needs of today, but we must also constantly 

. • 8|trive to diseover and evaluate what the pressing. 

' > concerns and needs of people will be tomorrow. 

Six>ce W46, in the field of education, the Kellogg Foundation has responded toy 

this theme with its innovative* grants sponsoring the iJevelopraent of continuir 

education centers, conniunity* Colleges; educational programs fdt administrators, 
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training programs for paramedical professional and nurse personnel, and public 
Black colleges, 

' Born in Battle Creek, Michigan in 1860, Will Keith Kellogg -made a fortune 
in, his middle years- merchandising the cereal food invented by him and his brother, 
the eminent nutritionist, "Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, head of the famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. By the 1920 's, Kellogg had enough money to begin giving 
generously to various causes. In 1925 he had establi;9hed the Fellowship Corpor- 
ation, which made some grants on a local scale, but now he wanted something 
bolder. In a famous quotation, Kellogg said to an old friend, "I know how to 
invest my money, I'll invest it -in people," 

In a fascinating early example of government stimulattoii. o^f private 
philanthropy, Kellpgg found his' focus , foir giving when he attended the 1930 White 
House Conference of Child Health and Protection, sponsored by his friend,* Herbert . 
Hoover. Kellogg felt that he had peculiarly suffered as a ch;j^ld, because he had 
had no formal education beyond the sixl'th grade and w^s in a sense educationally 
disadvantaged. Hence, he initially * entitled his foundation, which was chartered 
in th^ state of Michigan, the W. K^ Kellogg Child Welfare Foundation, and the 
first Articles of the Association of the Foundation identified its purpose as 
^'confined. . . .to receiving and administering funds for the promotion of the 
^welfare, c(imfort, Kealth, * care, education, feed ing ^, clothing^ sheltering and 
safeguarding of ctiildreil and youth. ^. . .without regard to sex, race, creed, or 

.. - ^ ' 

nationality." . ^ . \ - ^ >^ - ^ 

o , ^ 

In this period Will Kellogg also established the Kellogg ^Foundation, T^us^t, ^ 
which* ha^ provided the ro^in source of^ income, to the fpundation since 1934. 
Kellpgg gave the Trust a substant'dal portion of his common stock in I^ellogg 
Company^ and the Trust wa^ chartered to give 100 percent of its income (less ' * 
modest administrative expenses) to the , ^ 



^ ^ ^ .186 
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Foundation. Today, while the Foundation itself ovms a total gei>^al fund of 
$47,674,000. the Trust owns stock valued at $529,081,000. In 1973, the income 
from the Trust was $18,943,000, while the General Fund produced $2,009,000. 

Kellogg always gave the officers of the Foun^tion'great freedom in their 
operations, but remained actively involved in its affairs, serving as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees from 1935 until his death in 1951. Leonard White, now 
Vice President for Administration at Kellogg who has been with th§ Foundation 
since 1946, remembers that Kellogg would dictate notes to the staff every morning 
on an old wire recorder as he was then totally blind. 

Kellogg's influence is still deeply felt at the Foundation. The Foundation 
has expended $13,493,353 or 5 percent of its total' giving in the Battle Crfek 
region since 1931. It still gives to the W. K. Kellogg Biological Station at 
Michigan State University almost every year, and to California State Polytechnic . 
University at the Kellogg-Voorhis Pomona branch located on what was once Kellogg's 
horse ranch. The power of tradition was apparent at the five hundredth meeting 
of the Board of Trustees on February 21, 1972, where the Board members received 
a photocopy of the minutes of the first Board meeting. 

The Foundation has also consistently favored certain Mix:higan based institutions 
of higher education. Since the 1930's it has -donated $12,086,506 and $11,339,557 " 
to Michigan State University and to the University of Michigan, respectively. 

Current Policies 

While the Foundation's original emphasis on children has 'broadened to include ^ 
womep and men, the process of change has been gradual and clearly linked to the 
• original goals, ^s,Dr. Robert E. Kinsinger, the ^current 'Vice 'President for Programs 
in Education, has^itede clear. By June 27. 1939, the Articles of Associa- 

tion had been amended to read tha/ the "purposes;' of the'^FouTdation Wbuld entail . 
the "proootlon.of the health, education, and welfare of mankind, but prlnclpally- 
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0-f children and youth/' The pr<isent Articles, as amended on M:iy 19, 1953, two 
years after Mr. Kullogg's death, state that the "purposes for which this corpor- 
ation is formed shall be to receive and administer funds for educational or 
charitable purposes/^ 

But as Dr. Kinsinger has noted, while there are now few foundation programs 
that deal exclusively with children, other than some grants to the Boys' Clubs of 
America and the like, the concern with children remains vitat: The best way to 
serve children, the Foundation now feels, is through the training of professionals 
in the fields of education, dentistry, medicine and nursing who must treat children. 
Said Kinsinger, Jf 

The policy began to change slowly in that the 

response to problems of children was in a more 

indirect fashion. . . One of the early things that 
we discovered was that services to children come 
through professionals of one sort or another, ^^''^ 
' whether they be school teachers^; or physicians or 
' * dentists. . .one of the major problems in serving 

children was that the professionals who were serving 
them needed a better background and updating, and 
that IS one of the ways .we got into continuing 
education.^ . * 

Hence, the Foundation has heavily endowed training programs in these fields and has 

evolved into a ma for sponsor of professional and subprof essional education. It has 

compiled a record 't>f favoring neither private nor public institutions with its grants 

Aftother consistent theme from the early stages has been the Foundation's • 

policy that it^should support what** the 1973 Annual Report defines as the "application 

of knowledge rather than researclj^^per S£." As Emory Morris stated \tx 1970, 

in those early days, studies indicated that*' 

several of this country's foundations were supporting- 
' basic research in health and education fields. Wj^ 
believed there was a place on the American scene for . 
a foundation primarily concerned with tjie application 
of existing knowledge. -I hope we will continue to stress 
the application of knowledge as our most important pur-' 
suit and that: our experimental programs will provdde th6 
' basi? for expanded demonstration programs and their 
replicatiqn by others. ^ 



Beginning; 1930-45 ' . . * ' 

As the study The First Tventy-Five Years , notes, the histqry of the . 

Foundation falls into three distinct ^tiriods: the early phase, 1930-^1; the . 

war phase, 1941-1945 and the present phase, beginning in 1945/ In the initial 

.period, the Kellogg Foundation was an operating foundation, manned by a pr;o- 

ionaT^st^ and was known for its pioneering Michigan Community Health - 

Project. This Project involved both » financial aid and direct partici- 

pation by foundation personnel in improving the health and educational facilities 

of ieven Michigan counties adjoining the Foundation 'headquarters in Battle Cfeek, 

starting with Qarry County in 1931. Under this program, which Herbert Hoover 

inspected in 1936,, the Foundation established county health departments, to 

which it gave $2,631,000 from 1931 to 1951. Also, the Foundation modernized 

490 rural sch'ools, gave direct welfare relief, sponsored a school lunch^ program 

" and wtelfare camping and improved school libraries". This program t)roved to be 

a creative response to the problems of poverty %i the Depression, a good example 

of what Emory Morris would call the- beneficence, of "genteel capitalism." The 

oroiect also included the initia.1 thrusts in fields which have solidified 
^ ^ . ■ education' 

Kellogg's reputation: a continuing education program for county^ agents , comnunity 
leaders and others \Aich Under! ined'v^ Hogg's, commitment in what is now termed 
•lifelong learning; coimvunity' service programs which laid the basis for the 
conpunity c6llege coricept Inaugurated liy Kellogg, in the later 1950*8; health 
■ <;are delivery services; programs in post-graduate medical and.dental education 
jind in dental assistants' training. ^ * ' . 

Also., the Foundation Sponsored a fellowship program in dentistry, public 
health and educat^.on- at such places as the Ufiiversity of .Michi-gan. Although " . 
the domestic phase of this fellowship project temiina ted in the 1940's, it laid 
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the ba^is for the Kellogg Fellowship Trogram for training professionals from 
Europe and Latin America in the United States after the War; 

In a letter to the Board of Trustees *in 1934, Dr. Stuart Pritchard, the 
General Director of the Foundation, stressed that the Foundation's central 
concern for, the 1930's was the health of the childrenf Education was supportive 



in this effort. .Only in the late 1940 's did an interest in| education itself 
develop* , i 

in this phase, the Foundation gave mainly to Michigan acj:ivities. Of 
$8,228,000 granted between 1930 and 1940, only $277,855 was distributed to 
nat^ional and i^nternational agencies outside Michigan; and some of this was for 
research, a practice since discontinued. Yet as I??:. Pritchard's letter made 
clear,: the interest, in a more national program was growing in the 1930 's. As 
an unpublished history completed inr 1939. stated, "During the eight years that' 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has been-in ^xistence^, the scope of its interests 
and services has gradually expanded so that at the present time projects of 
national and international viewpoint are encompassed," To celebrate its past, 
the Foundation published its f.irst history, W. Kellopg Founds ti6n: The First 
' Eleven Yeats,. 1930-1941 in -1942. 

W^r Phase ' „ 

f » ' • 

' In the second phas^ of its- history, the Board of Trustees made two vital 

•decisions. First, it decided to abandoa its local concentration and contribute 

* * 

directly to the war effort in an early example of government-foundatiori cooperation 
and in 1943 it made Dr. Emory W. Morris President, a position he held until 1967. 
As the ReporS <►£ President and General Director, 6eorg^ B. Darling, stated in 
1942: "Itimediately upon the declaration of war, tlje o|ficers and trustees of 
the Foilindation ielt th^it, every effort should be mad^' to he^lp with tbc-s^t and 
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every program should be <;onsidered as to the contribation it might make to. the 
war effort." As a result of this new direction, programs in the County Health , 
Project were curtailed, ^d a number *of the professional staff including doctors 
and nurses went into the armed services. The 1942 Report listed, thirty- three ' 
Foundation personnel then in the military area. The war years also saw the 
widening involvement of the Foundation with European and Latin American countries 
and the initiation of a new organizational structure. 

In Emory Morris, the Board had selected a leader pf exceptional, vitality . 
A dental surgeon by profession, Morris ha4 assisted the Foundation on a pajt- 
time basis from its beginning in 1930, but became a full-time staff member in. 
1932. In 1936, he was elected to the Board, and upon his 'leaving the presidency 
in 1967, he became Chairman of the Board. He emerged as one of the major 
leaders in t)rivate philanthropy in the United States; his statement in Kellogg 

' ' ^ ■ \ ■ ■ 

Annual Report represents a precise yet flexibjle mind, seeking to define and 

redefine the Foundation's^ role in 'response to changing realities. Morris 'talked 

. * ' <. 't 

continually of pioneering ventures of, the Foundation, of taking risks with 
capital. In 1961, Morris stressed that the Foundation was "affiliated with no 
other agency or institution. . .(the) foundation's role in society 4>rop£rJ.y is ^ 
, that of risk-taking on ma'n's^ cultural, intellectual,, scientific, and hum£^nitarian 
frontiers. Now. and then, foundation monies. . .act as ciatalytic agents literally 
to open new vistag for*the development of man and his environment^ . .Foundation 
giving presents the opportunity to 'show some of the benefit^ from benevoXeAt 
capitalism, f9r most philanthropic organizations, of courste, derive their funds , 
directly or, indirectly from 'industrial profitflT/' ^ . . \ 
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Present Phase 

The third phase of the Kellogg Foundation has been its most impressive. 
With the' end of the war, the Foundation now became an almost exclusively .grant* 
.making institution, ending its support of direct management programs like the 
Michigan Community Health Project. The Project, like other Kellogg progtams, • 
had set standards which others could imitate. 
' One special project which did require some direct administration and which 

became fully established in the 1940's was the Kellogg Overseas Fellowship 
Program.. Originating from earlier domestic fellowships and terminated. after 
• a successful run in 1970, the Kellogg Fellowships served a special need for 
health professionals from Latin America and agricultural lea4ers from Westei^n 
Europe to receive training in the United States. 

In the late 1940's, the Foundation divided its staff into program divisions 
and for the first time placed an emphasis on education outside allied professional 
fields. The 1951 Annual Report listed six divisions: d,entistry, hospitals, 
international, medicine and public health, nursing and general education. ♦ But / 
as Dr. Maurice Seay, wlTo headed the djg/ision of edupation from 1954 to 1963,_-has 

said, the division is really .concerned with education other than those in. tfie - 

■ • . • . . • '.4 

other divis4ona, where a large percentage of aid also involves education. By 

1953, a di-fcision of agriculture had been added. For the first time in the -1967 

RepoVt , the names of program directors were listed without the identification 

of specific divisions although the various fields of agriculture, health and 
• ** • 

educatioh remained. ^ . - ^ 



In 1951, after Will Rellogg's death; the Foundation began publishing Annual 
Reports , although it had internal annual Reports from 1931. From 1952, under 
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the leadership of Its energetic publications director, Horace B. Powell, until' 

4 

his retirement in 1970, the Kellogg Foundation provided extensive reports, some 
.running over 200 pages. These have proved exo«llerit for the historian of founda- 
tions, btit as Leonard White has pointed out:, theyVdid not always serve the 

purpose of promotion and easy access to information. From 1970, Reports have been 

-X could 

much shorter and therefore ^ be' more widely distributed at the rate of 40,000 

a year. Yet the sheer volume of the Reports underlined Emory ^rris ' and the 

current President DrTRussell -Mawby ' s belief in full disclosure of foundation 

- * «i , 

activities. 

The Annual Report of 1955 listed a total of $16,779,000 that was expended 
'^in the field of general education since 1930. This was roughly one-third the 
total expenditures', but of course, more had been spent on eckication in other 
divisions. That breakdown of 'one- th^d of the total expenditures holds for 1973 
also. 

< 

Outside the strict education field, education became a mechanism for training 

in the health and agriculture areas, both at home and abroad. While most grants 

were given to institutions of higher education, they were often designated for 

leadership and technical training in rural development, farm management, nursing, 

medical technology, paramedical and hospital personnel, public health administration. 

Indeed, many of the interests In these areas led the Toundatlon Into Innovative 

programs of higher education. The push to develop two-year degree prograite In 

nursing led the Foundation Into the comniunlty college field, and the need for 

Bczv^ce 

continuing education in health^led to Foundation support for continuing education 
centers . 
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Contt"^d^p, Education., Comunity Colleges > Educational Administration 

In 1949, the Foundat^ob initiated support of the construction of a Continu- 
ing Education Center at^chigan State University, known today as the Kellogg - 
Center. Since thaftlme, the Foxondation has ^pent a total of $2,203,420 on the 
Kellogg Center and related programs. Subsequently, the Foundation built other 
such centers at institutions such 4s the University of Chicago and thus pioneered 
in a new movement. In 1972 , in a departure from its policy of no support for 
research, the Foundation gave a grant of $40,000 to Michigan State University to 
create a task force to study Lifelong Education. The research resulted in a. 
publication entitled The Lifelong University , which emphasised flexible programs 
for continued learning by adults at th^ higher level. The Qhairman of the Task 
force. Dr. William R. Wilkie, later joined the Foundation staff on a special tw- 
year assignment to work on progi^nming in the area of lifelong learning. 

In 1954, Dr. Seay left the Chairmanship of the ITepartiient of Education in 
the University of Chicago to direct the Division of Education. Seay had become 
a major figure in the field of adult education both because of the tutelage of 
Dr. Floyd Reeves and of his expfiiience in directing the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
education program in the 1930's. In his service at Kellogg, Seay supervised the 
Foundation sponsorship of comminity college^^- which essentially began with a grant 
to the Association of Junior Colleges in I960. 

'The present Foundation building is symbolically contiguous to the tampus of 
Kellogg Comnunity College where the Foundation has given several ma jo^^grants. 
The Foundation embraced the concepts that comiunity colleges could serye a^/^^ji^nj^y 
more effectively than other inatltutions of higher education, could t>ecoi3tte /people 's 'y^* 
alleges" representing a more democratic base than others becauac/^f /their a6r^ :/ ' y 
accessible admissions policies, could provide meaningful terminal Vocf^ioMl d^^e ' , 
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programs for sooe 'and could ease the transition from high ecfiool to a, baccalaureate 
program for others. Seay has published extensively on conmunity colleges and is 
widely recognized for his > contributions . Concerning Connnmity Colleges, Dr. Mawby 
has sa'id, couple of decades ago, the notion*^ the conmunity colleges waa^ some- 
thing- that ijas beginning to be developed. It needed to be ^®^^^» needed to 

be fostered, . .It was too early for that idea for public funis to step in in a 

5 ' ' ' ' ' ' • 

substantial way." 

Another program sponsored by Foundation support in these years was in the 
area of education administratiotf and management. In the early 1960 'g, the 
Poundatio^i, supported a ptogram entitled Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
^istration for prfeservice and in$ervice training of school administrators . As 
Dr. Kinsinger has also e:!:plained, ... 

The Foundation's inteifest in e'du&ational 
management grew naturally out of problems sorely / 
vexing the educational systems of the ^thirties , , 
during the formative years of the Foundation. 
« Management was in the hands of principals and V ^ 

superintendents \Ao had no formal training for 
their administrative duties. Economies of size >^ 
and an enrictoent of curriculum and services' could ^ 
y y r^' ^ only be effected through a pooling of resources ^ 
.and school district consolidation. Such programs 
were stimulatedxby Found^fiqn assistance. Founda- 
' - tion-aided leadership training programs for school 

administratots were created in direct response to 
' vthe great need for this special training. Latter- 
day Fovmdation programs have focixsed on post- 
secondary educational man^ement and governance, 
leadership training for higher education and efforts 
to assist a shift from Institutional competition to ^. 
programs emphasizing ^pooled rejBOurces and" shared 
services between educational agencies.^ 

Through these years, Kellogg had a strong international program in needy 
Weas especialUy Latiix Amerlcav * In 1973, #.^1»e field ojL agriculture and health 
in Latin America, the Foundation gave a totai of $2f|50,3}3. ^ 
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Minority Projorams 

Waldemar Nielsen has criticized Kellogg for its passivism concerning 
pressing social problems: *'But Kellogg^s enthusiasm for activism, never great,, 
% has begun to decline/' His comment is perhaps unfair, becau^^o-^-fflffn^ of the 
foundation-supported projects such as community colleges and health delivery 
services have aided the poor and disadvantaged. ^- 
As the 1968 Annual Report stated, **In the broad field of education, there 
are groups which for varying reasons do not have equal privileges or built-in 
advantages --for instance, the small, underfinanced, liberal arts colleges, the 
Negro colleges,' women seeking continuing education especially tailored to tiheir 
vocations and avocations, the underprivileged boys forming the membership of 
--Soys* Clubs of America, and the misunderstood ^jXenile delinquents--and thte 
Foundation has demonstrated its concern for these minorities," . Indeed, both 
private as wellras public colleges have often been f^vo^retfby ..the Folmdatiori. 
In 1962, the Foundation made grants of $2,5O0»,*OOO to 25V*'^vate colleges,'' 
including some Black colleges, to improve their libraries for teacher edi^tion. 
The commitment to both Blacks and private colleges ^coalesced with a ^^ant of 
about $100,000 in 1970 to Kalamazoo Coiilge for the "establishm^ of a special 
program of pre-pro/essional education for promising young bl^k students. The 
College's goals for the program are to S€ek out able yomife blacks and to provide 
them the necessary support to enable them to complet^pre-profe^ional programs , 
• of study," In 1967, the Foundation made a fout-y^r grant'prf $70,000 to Michigan 
State University to ^.dentify and recruit Blacyfetudents /from disadvantage^ 
areas," particularly in Detroit, .The grant/helped MLfliigan State boost its . 
Black enrollment substantially and sponsored the d^elopment of a Special Service 
for Minority Students office on campuj/ It als/ underlined the foundation's 
growing interest in urban affairs. 
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In addition, the Foundation has .supported a stA>ng Jrogram of minority 
enrollment in the health sciences and has recently assisted American Indians. 
In 1973, for example, the Foundation gave a new grani of $^51,000 to the Navajo 
Health Authority, Window Rock, Navajo Nation, Arizona for "programs to develop 
educational opportunities for minorities in the health professions." The 
Foundation has also supported programs in Appalachia with a grant of $754,000 
to the University of Kentucky in 1960, for a program entitled Appalachian 
Resource Development, and in 19/1 the Foundation made a grant of $^3,830 to 
Appalachian Leadership and Coiiiminj.ty Outreach, Incorporated, a program designed to 
serve "isolated mountain residents," using "students of participating colleges." 

The case of t;he Foundation's support of public Black colleges is an 
exceptional stor^ of foundation initiative and special support. Furthermore, 
this liatter provides a good rationale ^f or private philanthropy even with the^ 
incursion of enormous sums of money in education from the federal government 
in the 1960's. Dr. Mawby, the current President, recalled hiaeetitral role in 
this project. Noting th*t in "relation to government expenditures in education," 

any foundation's resources are usually quite small," Mawby stressed that "the 
.special role of private philanthropy is not core or operational support, 
'generatly," but that of providing "venture capital vhich can lead institu- 
• tions of higher education . . . into new areas experimentation, different 

patterns." 

In line with Dr. Mawby 's approach. Dr. Kinsinger stressed- that as the 
staff and Board reviewed program priorities, they would try to locate issues 
about which they "could do something." During the 1960's, the problem of 
minorities wis "spmething'' over which the countr* was agonizing: 'Ve began 
to see some areas ! where 1 we might make a differ^tfce with limited xesources." 
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One of those was "historically black colleges. . .As we worked with them, we 

discovered that the greatest need they had. . . for risk capital was for • 

recasting their curriculum so that they could provide for educating Blacks for 

new vocational areas which suddenly had opened up for them. . . The who^e social 

scene made it now possible for Blacks to find jobs in business, in pharmacy, 

in librarianship, lots of things they never could do before." But, stressed 

Kinsinger, at that time the only things these colleges could teach Black college 

9 

graduates was to be teachers themselves. ^ Therefore, the Foundation could make 
a difference. 

The different areas of foundation activity and an ad hoc advisory comnittee 
system proved useful in this case. The awareness of the ixeed of Black public 
colleges came from a meeting of an aU hoc committee *a agriculture where the 
condition of rural poverty in the South was being explored. -Mawby, who came 
to the Foiandation in 1964 with, the Division of Agriculture, then reported to 
the Board on the Committee *s recoimnendation and in 1965 and 1966 took the initia- 
tive to write and visit with the presidents of seven-of these colleges to explore 
the possibilities of aid. Many of these colleges responded enthusiastically to 
Mawi?y's visits. - From 1968 to 1972. the Foundation gave the National' Associ- 
ation of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges $253,500 to "establish a 
^development Office for historically black colleges." 

The Office for the Advancement of Public Negro Colleges, which the Founda- 
tion supported almost fully in this period, provided another interesting case of 
foundation stimulation af government involvement. As a Report of Program Officers 
stated in 1972, the "Office has been effective in presenting the case of 
(public Black) colleges to a variety of potential sources of support . , , and 
has facilitated the obtaining of a number of grants for special programs, from 
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both federal and private sources." ,A significant grant was one of $290,000 from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to "establish a Rural Community Assistance Consortium.'' 
Beginning with 1968, the Foundation has given about $5 million to historically Black 
colleges (a few' of which are private) toMevelop vocational' programs. In addition, 
granis ^totaling $1,600,000 ai\d $539^000 respectively haive been made to Tuskegee 
Institute '^nd Fay^ttevilie State University to aid the development of programs in 
contlttuitkg educa^on, human resources development and , community services, and $500,000 
has been granted to Meharry Medical College to strengthen its teaching program' in the 
basic sciences. 



Evaluation 



•Kellogg Founda.tion officials confess that the problem of evaluation is often, 
as complex for them as in other foundations. Dr. Seay felt that in his period with 
the Foundation, evaluation needed much work. In a program report presented to the 
^ Board on February. 18, 1974, Dr. Kinsinger stated that the ^ 

. .success of Foundation programs in responding 
- ; to press'lng educational concerns has been difficult " 

JBII^ ' ' to measure. Frequently there is no universal stand- 

• ^rd for such assessments. • • For exampU, projects 
to. assist community colleges in providing more 
effective services to their comrfiunities m^ be 
* . . successful in creating and developing the new services, . 

consistent with the original project objective^. 
Only many yeaf^ in the future *will it be Ijaiown if the ^ 
activity's sustained or firmly 'institutiona^zed' 

The process at Kellogg is almost entirely internal. Grant recipients must 
' file annual' reports with the foundation, and the program officer who approves the 
grant makes on-site visits djuring the year. Sometimes, the ad hoc advisory^committ^es 
make evaluations. In their annual Program Reports to the Board,* the officers lAlTt 
include evaluation.^^^lSonigtimes an ov}ts'ide consultant is hired. ' / 

In contrast to manjr major foundations, Kellogg for many years haa- tot worked 
closely With other fovpdations. It has "sponsored little multiple ffnanciilg of the ^ 
' same project (except with Rockefeller, in Latin Africa in the early I960' s), and 
while dutifully supporting the Council of Foundations, it has remained largely inde- 



• on , 

It does not„ foir instance, pass - ; rejected proposals^to other foundations. 
Since the passing of the Tax Reform Act in 1969^ and lar'gely becausCof it, 
Kellogg has taken a far more active role in organization of foundations. It 
has been a major force behind the organization of the Conference- of Michigan 
Foundations, which held its first annual mees.ting'ln 1973. Leonard L. Whit^-s^^ 
Vice President for Administration' at Kellogg, is Chairmaw^of the Conference, 
and it now has a publication, The Miighigan Scene . • 

Kellogg, serene in its independence and firm in its cherished heritage, 
will move toward the futuyje with gracfe aftd confidence. It has compiled an 
envious record in education and promises. to canfrbnt' the difficult times of 
the 1970;'s with flexibility and compajssion. Itiji history has s.hoim that private 
institutions, under dynamic leadership, can anticipate and respond to many 
educational needs of oiir day^ 



Table 10 a SUMMARY OF KELLOGG FOUNDATION GRANTS IN THE 



BROAD AREA'OF EDUCATION: 1956-73 
Iti.;$. Millions of 1967 Purchasing Power 



Category 

Higher Education - 

Medical Education 

Adult Education 

Within the USA 

Foreign- -Outside of 'USA 

Minorities (Mainly Black) 

Type of Agent 

Public-Financed 

Private^inanced • 

Some of Each 



1956-73 
18-1.3 

8 7. a. 
? 

134.7 
,35.8 
6.8 (troin 1965) 

,13.8 . . 

8.7 
161.9 



; ♦ 



1970-73 
51.5 
26,8 
11.4 
30.4 ~' 
1D;2 ' 
5.8 

13.3 
8.3 
32.9 



Note For th£s study, - "tabulatiotis were made from the year 1956 because in the 
" foundation's Annual Report of .1955, there is a summary table for .grants by category 
for the years 1930 to 1955. the mo sit sophisticated 'analysis was devoted to the 
years 1970 to 1973 because for the first time the, foundation br9ke out its new ' 
commitments for each year> prior to 1970, ortly expenditures were listed in the. 
Reports . Also, the figures for the. period* before i$70 were- taken from summaries 
listed in the^ Re ports . Therefore, the figures for the total period are compared 
with those 'for 1^70 to .1973 for three reasons: to give an .impression of more 
recent trends, to indicate the greater afccuracy of the «i«re recent figures and to 
show figures for new commitments. At best, these figures only represent trends 
"and are not definitive. » ' ( • 
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dl. FORD FOUNDATION ♦ . 

• ■ ■ / ■ • ■ ■ 

Pri{>r to the ojitsct of its activities as: a iiational philanthropy in 1950, 
t^e.Pord Foundation, established in I936 by Henry Eoxd and Edsel Ford, was inter- 
ested primar^y in donating to the educational and charitable concerns of the 
state, of- Nttphigan. Irj' I95O the Ford family decided to, .increase, the resources of' the 
Foundation and the activities of the Foundation grew in propoi*tiion. This expansioh 
of the resources of the Foundatipn coincided with that period inj^the history of 
American education which saw the near simultaneous^ appearance of many and seri 
challenges. Ambng these were the explosive growth ia.'the pre-collegl,ate student . 
population together vH.th the concomitant shortage of teach^^rs, the rapid, ricppnston 
of knowledge particularly in science-based fields, ja problem exacerbated "By iJne , 
Soviet Sputnik success; 'and, in some parts of the country, the hitherto luiLhink- 
able press for racial desegregation." / ' ♦ 

The financial assets .of th^ Ford Foxmdation totalled $3.7 billion in 1968, 

« * •* 
pqual to one-third, of the assets of the next thirty-three foundations in order of 

size.^ In the first six years of the 1950s, the Fortl Foundation made several major 

.grants which established it ,^|^profound force in the area of education. In 

1951 and the following two years created two quasi-independent agencies with grants 

A 

6{ more than $100 millit>n. The Fund fpr the Advancement 'of' Education and the Fund 
for Adult Education were able to 8pepd\bi8 money with ho need £b conseiVe a.capi- 
tal fund. Then, in 195% « package of $30 million wa^ grantM to a number of 
private colleges, followed the next year with a distribution of $26(hmiiiion to 
more than 600 private colleges and universities td Increase faculty salaries. 
For each of .the ten ye>r8 after A937fi Ford made educational grants averaging 
$75, minion a year. Tabl« 1 shows the record of Pord grants In the field of 

education. ' ' " . ^ / \ ^ ' ;/* ' /- 



Table 



FOM)iTOUNS^ION GR/OTSjarE^lXJATIO^ .19k2- 
[in dollars of I967' pWhasing power) 



1973 



Year 


Amount I 
-( thousand )\ 


— r 

Percent of \^ 
Total 


\ 


19i|2-50 


3,102 


0.2 




1951 


107,2l|l 






1952-55 ■ 


68,985 


k.8 




1956 


312,209 


21.6 




1957-59 


229,760 


li|.9 




I96O-6U 


•369,035 , 


'25.5 




1965-69 


3P7,686 


21.3 f 




1970-73 


1*7,855 


3.3 • * 




Total 


$1,'*'*5,873 

/ ■ 


100 

' 0 . 
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• Though iamense by comparison with other philanthropies these resources were 
nevertheless far from the level of govemnfental inputs. Ford determined that it 
would not support programs thit mi^t be supported by ordinary school system budgets 
or already established govemment^tl agencies. Purt^ermore ^*ord hoped that .its 
support of any educational proj^ram would be essentially seed money, with the 
explicit intention that the program set a trend that other agencies would quickly 
support.^ Ford hoped to be innovat^e and experimental, reasoning that by chqpa>- 
ing very select areas at the right point in history its isomparatively small efforts 
would have large effects. This way Ford hoped to convert prdfcsing trends into 
domiufiuit activities in education* 

FUND FOR THE ADVARCEMERT OF EDUCATION 
Prior to 1957 the Ford Foundaltion' s activities in sxipport of innovation and 
experimental education were by and large the responsibility of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. In 1957, the Fund and the Education Division of the 
Ford Foundation became one with the merger of their respective staffs. Although 
the term "Ford Foundation" is used in this report to^cover the activiti^ in edu- 
cation by both bodies, it would- seern^ appropriate to direct a few lines to the 
activities of the Fun^. ; 

Prior to the^official launch]^ of the activities of , the PUnd^a special 
trustee Appointed connittee had explored the.fxjssibie directions the new vastly 
enlarged fouh^tion might lake in its funding activities. Education figured 
prominently in the report of this coBmittee under tb^headirig "Education in a 
Democratic Society." Two central thefnes pervade the connittee 's report. The 
first emphasises the view that persons of all races and colors do not bave ©55151. 



access to education in America. A second deficiency of the educational syatem 
was held to be an alinost exclusive concern ifith the teaching of inforiMition 
rather than the "molding of whole persons." 
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So it was in 1951 the Ford Foundation brou^jb i^tb being the P\ind for the 
Advancement of Education hoping thereby to address the range of problems contained 
in the report of the oooniittee reccwnending future foundation jAiilanthropy, 
Between this date and the ending of the Fund in I967, a total of approximately 
" $65 million was given out. There appears to be no single theme tieing the sev-^ 
eral Ftind projects together. The largest expenditures were in the area of the 
preparation of liberal arts graduates for teaching and fellowships for teachers 
to pursue advanced atudy. Substantial but lesser investment was also made in 
the development of various teaching aids an(J.' technological aids. Considerable 
. attention was also given to increasing the opportiinity for educational attain- 
ment in cJconomically depressed areas in Appalachia and the South. All told*the 
accoBipli'Shments of the decade of the Fund are difficult to STjamariie^ not because 
they yere Ineffecti^il, but because they were diffused. Many ralem b er \)^st the 
' teaxrher education ©irphas is but close ^examination of the pattern of funding r^pfealfl 
a much broader impact\ generally in the area af liberal artq gradtaate education* ^ ' 

Onepf the outsta^lding contribution* was .the organization and publication of 
The Negro and the School,^ , which was put together by^ Han*y S. Aahnore, executive 
•» e<Utor of The Arkansaii Ga^t^tte, a liberal southern editor. ' He assembled a group , ^ 
V of scholars |^^atly front southern colleges ^and .^mive^si ties ^ to examine and ^ 
report' on educatlpnal problc^js of IfeproeiS ' in the a6uthem and border states. 
• Fortuitously, 'lAe''^*ooX> was pnaba^dsh^on May I6, 195'*«^rthV day ^efore the U.S. 
\' • SupreieXJourt aiuwunfeed.Hi- niling, that rateial 8egre|«^tlon ick t^e pul^ic schools 
V was a violation of the United States^ Const i^utioti. This l^ogk was arif important . ' 

\ ^ ' ' \' • - : ' \ ^ ' . \- / ' \ ' 

X ■ \ , • ^' . \' VV* < ^ r ; . \. 

. instrument for the .rather favorable reaction df southern educators; tt> the Supreme / 

• •• ' , ■ ^ ■ '• • . t «- 

Couft rulingi ' . ^ ■ • " - ' e ; 
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Another" very interesting action of the Fund was to pay for the Educational 
Supplement to the Saturday Review , ^e FuikL agreed to pay part 'of the editorial , 
costs of the Supplement for «n experimental period of h years, connencing in 1^ 
The Editor of Saturday Review , JJorman Cousins, and the officers of the ^d " 

picked a team of four men to create and carry on the Educational Supplement, the 

•I 

chief being Paul Wooding, who took a leave fran his post as Professor of Educa- 
tion at Western Washington State College. Within five or six years after the 
appearance of the Educational Supplement. Saturday Review doubled its circulation, 
•from a quarter million to a half million subscribers. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education was always controversial, largely 
because it initiated and supported activities in the field of teacher education 
which were regarded as undesirable by some leaders in university schools of edu- 
cation. ' The Fund stressed the .liberal arts and especially the humanities as 
central to .the preparation of school' ieachers , and attacked the prevailing emphasis 
on courses* 'in metf^xis of teaching, jand of courses in Departments of Education 
rather than liberal arts departments. 

' . . The Ford Foundation in 196? employed Prcfessor Paul Woodring to write a 

critical history of the Fund for the ^Advancement ot Education. Woodring had 

'served for six%years as Editor of the' Education Supplement of Saturday Review, 

' * 

with financial help from. the Fxxnd, and was personally well acquainted with the 
"workings of the ISind and with its officers. He wrote what is generally regarded 
as'* fair and balanced account. His 65-pa«e chapter on "J\Ki«ing the Re8\ilt8" is 
a model of judicious balance. He quoted criticisas, favorable and unfavorable 
frdlB a number of well-known educators who responded to his invitation to write 
' their judgments of the work of the Woodring said that the negative judg- 

ment made by professional educatorj|^ras due to their disagreeaent with the 
directors of. the Fund on the T*ilo«ophy of education^ He wrote: "At a time 
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"vhen educators were s^essing the importance 0/ educating the ^'whole child,' 

the Fund stressed thit,i»ciojrity of the intelle/t; aft a- time when educators were 

urging more professional t^;aining for teach/rs,/ the /Fund 'supported prop^aas thl^ 

i / ' 

provided more liberal education for teachers ^nd 'postponed professional training 

\intil^tlie fifth college year; and at a time' when professors of education .were 

^ / 

en^ed in bitter conflict with academic /t)ro/essors in the universitfes, the Fuhd 

was lending its support to programs thgtt mfede it^more difficult for thwi to win 

their battfle.'^ (PP- 218-19)'- " . . / ^ j' 

At the conclusion of his eval^ition, Wookring wrote: /'The fact that the Fund 

aroused the ai^imosity of a consiacrable n\imb^3^^fef educators in powerful positions 

is r«ss important than 'the fgct that it ^avig jpficouragement and isu^rt to-oth^r 

V - ^ . . / 

educators who ^aw a need fo|*' substantial chaiiges in education but^whose innova- ^ 

' ' ' - /' . " ' , ^ 

tive efforts were being blocks by tiie 'conventional wisdom of thd establishment, 

; / ' ^ I 
Those wha were r^^ponsi^le for t^ Fund can take satisfaction frpm the fact that 

many of the ideas andipoints of 'view that they espoused 'against imuch opposition 
^in the Fifties bcc« 

educator?, whicll non^ ijs rapidly taking *ver the positiohs ol 

I 

includes many individuals whom the Fund ^(Identified in the 
^ly Fimes ts potential leaders and whom it brou^t togethcjr in conferences 
and cdnmitte^s/^^PP- 2^5-66) ' j 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

i 

If one thinks of the Fund for the Advancement of Educatiion as depicting 

the' ceiitral thrust of Ford Foundation activities in educatior^ for the 19508, the 

i 

next decade can be summarized by the activities of the Comprehensive School 
Improvement Program, the Ford Foundation's effort throu^ the 196O8 to ijnprove 
public education. In some ways the decade of the 60s was a tontijxiation of the 



popular^ with educators' in the Sixties. The new breed of 

' T , 

f poyer and influence 
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problo&s addressed in the 19^0s with the dcMoii^ant climate of opinion being that 
most e^ufcationa^Tproblems were the resuit of too little of almost i^erything that 



constitutes tl^e American formal public education system. 

The stated objective of th6 CSIP was to put to good Mhe the innovative 
schemes that had been developed in previcnis years, Puarthennore it was not intend* 
ed to invent additional innovations or /o expand further educational facilities 
but rather to prchestrate a series oyactivities across the educational horizon 
which hopefully would make school systems receptive to the changes which previous 
research and innovative developmjlnt had deemed desirable. The found?Ltion-rep§r^8 
that 30 million dollars was grjfoted for these purposes ^fefrl^e 25 different 
school systems. In order tovpvaluatf the impact of this spending the Foundation 
c^onlssioned ecn independent assessment from a Colorado educator » Dr, Paul Nachtigal. 
Professor Hachtigal*s report is foynd today^in the form of a 50 page booklet 
entitled "A Foundation Goes to School." / , . i 

The CSIP started from the" assumption that it was necessary to reverse ^ 
what was regarded as a'decline in the quality of American education. It was- 
felt that the^new programs, instructional techniques and c\irriculum developed 
in the 50s represented in themselves a si^iflcant educational* advance but had 
not been used effectively in reversing the trectd downward in quality education.^ 



It was argued that what was needed was the Joining together 6t such new practices 
'^as had been created in p^^iotis years to form a critical mass sufficient to orer- 



the inertia of traditional school systems and allow the introduction of the 
helpful but largely unimplemented projects of the past decade. 

The educational practices pronoted by the CSIP were twelve -in number and 
included such things flts team teaching, para-pro fesAionals,. progranBed instruc- 
tion, and non-graded school progrsas^ ^ . 

**' 

Id order* to obtain the necessary critical ma^s the foundation sou^t td 
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involve as many /arts of^y parts of any school ' system as possible, that is, 

all gr^e levels withl^ a school and dif^ferent types of schools in varied social 
settings, ^few si^s were sought where the Likelihood was great that such inno- 
vations wo<iLd be ^cepted and where sufficient sophistication could be found for the 
proper implemenyftion and whfere there was ai high probability that financial resources 
to continue tlyt programs wQUld be forthcoming once the foundation withdrew itff 
support, 'nyl first awards were made to so-called "lighthouse" school systems which 
were thouaftt capable of serving as guidfis to other conmunity school systems. Early 
''on in thfe CSIP t^e foundation officers themselves saw that substantial light was 
comin/ from the cfviiXrights protest placing in glaring relief the fact that little 
ha^been dpne to address the problem of iaequedity of educational opportunity. 

?e "lighthouse" programs yielded ground to new types of "compensatory education" - 
programs which were thought to yield ideas more readily transferable to the needs ' 

h 

of disadvantaged children. This shift, early in Ijjbft history of CSIP, refocussed 
attention from a general renaissance to an emphaHs on the "disadvantaged." 

It seems clear that the general emphasis or? implementing new practices 
was not combined with comparable sophistication in evaluation techniques and research 
•generfLlly took a back seat to so-called action projects. Several sources would 
indicate that an evaliiation of the CSIP funded projects ir^ terms of actual educa- 
tional outcome would be imposlfeible to make from the kinds of data that are available. 

It is generally conceded that the main successes of the CSIP reside in its 
irtde spread or comprehensive influence on promoting change in professional teaching 
practice. The objective of the^program to change traditional habits of teachers in 
school systems to what mif^t be called a more broadly flexible system of group 
learning situations was unquestionably realized in many areas. 
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OVERVIEW OF FORD PROGRAMS 
I • 

A general overview pf the education grants made by the Ford Foundation and 

\ 

i^s subsidiaries is provided by Table 2, which represents a total of approximate- 
iy $1.5 billion. The emphasis on hi^er education and on the liberal arts in 
seen clearly. However, the sums axe so large that even an expenditure of only 
2.8 percent on Minority Pi^ograms amounts to P^O million. The Endowment item 
was primarily for the incJws^^ of college facxilty aalaries, a grant made t^vA 
large number of colle^esV^^^tniversities in 1956.- 

Table 3 gives more detailed information on the support for higher education. 
Tables k and 5 report on grants to aid the development of personnel in education- 
al institutions, and on financial aid to students. The expenditures on Educa- 
tional Reseaorch, shown in Table 6, aiAount to almost a half billion dollaurs*. 

EVALUATION - ' 

It is hard to parfnt^-a generalized picture of evaluation in the affairs 
of the Ford Foundation iu' earlier days. Prior to I96O evaluation was not given 
a hig^i priority. As in other foundations there appears to have been the view 
that evaluation, in any technical oi' scientific sense, would not lead to much 
and the way -to test and prove the worth of iomething is simply to put 'money on 
it. MDst evaluation in the Ford Foxindation, at least in so ftir as action 
* projects arei concerned, was the description of what went on by an outsider com- 
missioned for the task, or, the report of what went on by tho«e involved in the 
iomediate administration of the project. Internally > Ford has adopted the pro- 
cedure that the officer who makes the grant hat a monitoripg Vesponsibility for 
it. Those monitoring respohsibilities ar^ primarily to make certain tliat t6e 
£0ople running the program, or project are doing what was agreed upon apd that 
they are accounting for the funds in a proper way. 
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Table 2. CATEGORIES OF FORD EXPENDITURES IN EDUCATION: 1950-1973 

« « 

AtOUMI 



AREA 

Pre-collegiate Education 
Higher Education ' 
Adult and Continuing 
Personnel Development 
Financial Aid to Students 
Educational Research 
Endowent 

libraries, Museums, TV,;etc. 
Buildings & Equipment 
Minority Programs 
Curriculum Development 
General Liberal Education 
Slpec;Lal Education 
Women's Education & Status 
Economic Status of Teaching Prof. 
Ed. Institutions and Associations 

--^^ $^ 
Accelerated Degree Programs 
Community linrolvement & Control 



J 



PublioStion 



(Thousands of 
1967 dollars) 

243,469 

1,363,330 

63,723 

48,926 

124,372 

470,998 

"264,339 

4,131 ; 

46,579 
40,401 
373,830 
1,221,834 
"^''47,740 
655 
256,601 
951,295 
2,299 ' • 
182 
353 . 



PERCENT* 

16.8 
94.3 

4.4 

3.4 

8.6 
32.6 
18.3 

1 

0,3 

3.2 

2.8 
25.9 
84.0 

0.04 
17.7 
65.8 

0.16 - 

t 

0.01 ^ 
0.02 



v5 



^otal mor^han 1007. due to overlapping classificatid^s. Dollars of 1967 
purchasing fx)iier. . . 
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table 3. FORD SUFEDRI 10 HIGHQl EDUCATION 



Community or Junlbr College 

cademlc Graduate 
Four Year College 



Medlcal^Ol^ion 

Business Education 
Library Science • . 

Teacher Education and M^T, fST 
Education Administration 
Updergraduate-graduate 
6e condary- CO 1 leg^ Coordination 

Total 



AMOUNT PERCENT 
(Thousands of 1967 dollars) 

260 0.02 

. \ 210,643 15.4 

87,560 6.4 

122,000 8.9 

14,774 1.1 

332 0.02 

26,414 1.9 

5,248 0.4 

894,675 65.7 

680 0.05 

100. 



$1,363,330 
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Table 4. PERSONNEI* DEVELOPbffiNT 



AREA AMOUNT ^L.^ PERCEWI 

^ (Thousands of 1967 i 
Dollars) 

Internships ^ . \ 6,652 13.6 ^ 

Fellowships/ ^ 10,692 21.8'*^ " 

Training Inj9titutes ^- 31,582 64.5 . 

Total ^ $48,926 , 100. 

' , Table. 5 . FINANCIAL AID XO STUDEW^S 

Scholarships ' 59,511 47.8 

Fellowships .48,22i •38.8 

ioans 8,210 6,6 

Other ^ / . - ' •" 8,430 6.7' 

• • Total $12^4,372 \ . 100. • 

♦ , * 

' Table 6. FORD SUBEORX iOk EDUCATIONAL RESEASCH 

Administration 24,'^68 v '• . 5.2 

Curriculum 18,498 ' ' , 3.9 

Instruction &.Leaming 112, 95d , 24.0^ 

Heasurement & Methods 353 . • . 0.1 

Counseling & Human 

Deve lopment 3,186 0,7 

History . ^ . 269 * .0.1 

Social Context 1,387 0.3 

School Evaluation & 

Program Development 309,579 ' 65,7 

Total $470,998 100, 
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In tjie past several years the picture of evaluation a-^ Ford has changed 

* * ♦ 

as *iF noted in Chapter U» Illustrative' of that change is the repo^ done by 
Dr. James C. Stone on Ford's breakthrough Programs in teacher education. Stone 
was d full-time consultant to the Ford Foundation and in 1963 was given tl^e 
tSLSk of evaliiating the Foundation's intensive activities in experimental teadl^er 
education programs ^ich ^had begun in 1958 and tost the Foundatiorv s^oroe '29 mil- 
lion dollars in support of U3 different programs. Stone wrote » a book, Break- 
through in Teacher Education , which is a series of case histories and ^ich 
represents the first large scale evaluation of th,is sort. ^ 

Increasingly the Foundation is* turning to outside evaluations by independ- 

• • . .~ - ♦ 

ent observer^ Vho write 50-100 page re|)orts for strictly internal*use/ The 
exact procedures diffeir from division to division 4-nside the Fovlndation.y'.^In . 
some iij'stances, Ford/projectB are reviewed by several people simultan0ously; for 
e3cample, by the /individual responsible for the execution of the project, by th(^' 
Fovindation officer principally concerned, and by a committee of -outsiders. ^ 

A nove3r procedure in self-evalmtion to^k pla)^ iiig(,1973i wher^ the Ford ^ ^ 
Fovindation appointed Merripon Ciininggim^ Jts Cai^&aLtant, to take a/searching 
look at the Foundation and act asr a cvi^d professional critic with full access 
to the f^iles of the .Foundation, J^o staff members,* and to outside parties^who 
have had dealings with the Foundations. Mr.' Cuninggim just resigned" from 
tlTe presi(iency of ih^ Danforth Foundation and, at the age of 62, wks in a 
position to accept a useful and important assignment. Accordingly, the Por^i 
Foundation employed Cuninggim and his Danforth associate, Mary Brucker, 
asiced them to set up an dffice in S-^. Louisi^ and to make a dozen more majbr 
reports ^ori« as ma^y aspects of the Foundation's work. 



ADMIN;STft«E3|E MECHANISMS ^ ^ . 

♦ . ' * * * 

More /than other Fpundations, Eord Foundation has frequently adppted a 
* procedui^'e whereby large sums of money are. granted to an organization which 



t)i€^,dn. turn .adBSnisters Ford funds for a specif ic,/ program or purpose. In 
some i^tances, the proper 'organization^ for this administrative t^ask did 
'nopubiist at the time the Foundation. wished to become involvedr in, a certain . 
pragrjsjsi area. Ford tl^en' might - simply create such an organization with its 
own autonomous administrative hea^ and staff who rii^pnd to the original 
grant mandate and to the close tnonitofing of Ford officers.^ Such an admin- 
Istrative arrangement obviates the necessity of close 'involvement of Foundation 
officers who are theoretically free to pursue new and innovative channels, * 
rather than be bogged dowh Ipi otdinary operating details. An illustration 
of this procedure ia the minority fellowships program iti higher education, v. 
With this program the Foundation started in-house with its'" own ^taff. The . 
foundation had hoped *to farm out the administratioLn of this fellowship . 
program hut was unable to create 'or find an Jagency <iapable of meeting its 
expe,ctations. Finally, a Ford representative himself creatTed a cofpwrtioh 
for this purpose which was success fiil. . 
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Ford recognizes that once a grant has been made very little leverage is 
retained to mold its 'operation in a way perceiyed as important to the , interests . 
of the Po\indation, Thus it is that a good deal of Ford staff support is made ^ 
available before a grant is actually, made. If the probltem is- improving reading 
scores, fpr example, Ford would likely send experts in test construction and 

measurement who' would help the grant recipients bixild their own evaluation compon- 

' » »^ - ♦ ' , *# 

ent or offer assistance pf their own. those, close to the Ford Foundation have 

often characterized this involvement of' Ford staff in foundation sponsored pro 

jects as a type of close management from a distance. In some ca^es the Founda- 
tion uses ita ^taff-as technical assistants before the grant is made in order to 
insure that certain acceptable standards are build into the operation of the 
program. Once a grant ife made, in addition to the program officer in charge, the 
sometimes .of fers .mofe technical assistance. Ford argues that making 



a grMt and .leaving the^^gfttnttfe: alone can be harmful in an unusual way. In seV-. 
eral Ini^tance^ poney was allocated to institutions which felt 'bound to live by 
the let'tisr af \he original agreement even thou^ modifications ' ih the or,iginal 



agreement would be a substantial improvement in the project* Situations would 
arise ^according to Ford, in which without the presence of Foundation officers, • 
project administrators .would say to sbhool authorities tbitt such'and^ such a^modi- 
f ication would^ not be possible even though apparently desi^rable since that would * 
be contrary to the agreement struck with the Ford Foundation. However, ^>^th * . 
the close monitoring of a foiindation officer kuch modifications can simply and 
.readily be accojBBodated. ; . ' • ^ 

- PUroiHG ^PRIORITIES 

The Ford Foun<iation like others we studied has not wished io' fund wiythinff 
for which federal funds might be considered applicable. Even the Ford Founda- 
tion, with its enormous size relative to, other foundations,' does^not collaborate 
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with the government except in unusual circxanstances and at the level of the grante^. 
The Foundation simply doe? ^ not want its money used for what are the ongoing costs 
*of any operation, the salaries of teachers, for example, althdugh there have been 
exceptions. The Foundation prefers to give its money tQ those operations, pro- 
Jects, or activities that do not repeat themselves, unless with the financial ' • 
backing of someone else. An example was a grant to the Massachusetts State' Depart-* : 
ment of Education. This was a grant made to build a planning \antt in that state. 
The state Indic^^t^d that ijb had no planning capacity and the Foxandatiot^, responded 
favorably by ind'icating that it would give the money necessary to devise one. ^ 
The agreem<^nt struck was thait the foundation woidd ^et up the "planning \uiit pro- 
\, ' vidlng that the legislature would vote money to"" continue it in thj^jj^ sessipn 
of the legislature. Another illustration is that of the so-called "alternative ^ 
schools" which came into prominence in the 60s, The position that the Ford Foun- 
dation took, after beccmiing involved in some projects of this kind, was that to 
' continue was dangerous in that there was nb end to/the subsidy i^equir^d. ^ , 

• CONCLUSION , ' • , ' 

This rather bried description of .Ford foundation activity in the broad, 
fifiid eduqation hardly' does- justice to] the tremendous impact the Foundation 
has ha4 upon Ai^rlcan education, especially higher education, sinpe |.950. ' Als6 
in the controversy-laden 196015 the Foundation moved ifito the areii of relation-, 
* ships/of the public school sysjtem to the local coimmmity or neighbcgrhood In / 
the large- Qlti?s- By supportihg th^ experiments in New York Cit/^Hat were atmed^. 
to b^ing minority gi^oups in the local neighborhoods into close cooperation wlth^the 
coomunlty school, the ^or^; Foundation found itself in the midst of the maior. 
^ educational <:oi)tro>f»sy of the day. The future historians will devote a great .r - 
» deal.bf attifeiifcidn to ttiat episode. At present,, the at^sphere i8..relatlveiy 
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jcAla, but the broad educational changes which mxat coae Vith the^ conten?>orary 
youth, criais will alaost certainly find the Ford F^dation involved in sup- 
porting innovations. • ' ^ ' 



■•'1 
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•.\ XII. GRAKT FOUNtATIOH ' . 

Q ygrvlev , * , ^ 

Grant has maintained a strong intierest over the years In questions of 
mental b^ajth. H has funded projects appropriate to a narrow definition of 
this field silch air the biochemical treatment of schizophrenia as ^1*1 as 'projects . 
* iQ the allied 90cial axi& behavioral sciences'* iticli/ding those of a v^ry applied or 
clinical viewpoint. It is said that Mr. William T. Grant-, # successful clothing 
and household wares retajrler who at retirement had created a chain of over 1100 
•Stores across the country, was increasingly distressed by the fact that so n&ny 
/promising azuj;*xapa1&V6 young men fai-led to lead rewarding lives. He became 
interested in understanding how people could live more productively and fulfill 
^iheir capabilities, a definition of Gratt's view of positive mexltal health* Thus 
the foundation has supported activities that would increase^ knowledge of preventive 
mental h'ealthj^ especl^llOf as Ht affects children and youth, and which could then 
applied to help promisitng young people be more rational and productive. Many 
of 'these apj^Hcatlcns were,' of 'course, ed<icatiooal and the field of education 4nd ^ 

x^lated research .b4B ^uevet been far from center of the Grant Foundation's concern. 

• ■ . * ' '••'*■' 

. The Gt&nt'Toux^tion has displayed no reluc&nce to work with government on 
jroblema of aiutxial InCeggL^, particularly with the National I^titutevQ.f Mental 
'^falt^« JOtfSt yea^tiXfes.iamy ^ been l&ltia ted by. ^ither the foundation or govern- 
ment and for the most part have beeA happy-. aaxTiage^7\ilm ^f^^ good: 
partner for. govemoMsot 'ia government agencies often My«» tight restrictions 
while foundations have greater flexibility. - Govemaont funds^^Jii^ W impounded or 
they, aUst be spent by a certain rigid date, or returned to the treasury. Grant' has ^ 
hoped to supplenent the Fedefal Government in the sense of doing those things that 
^O^enMUt^ could not or. would not do or iihlch were sore difficult for goremoient to 
do, .such as e4uipMen£ gjrants or money ts reiK>vate a physical facility or a grant to 
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fiiiish an analysis or wrl.teup. Grant has not tried tci compete with the government 
by picking up even a very good "project if it were eligible for government support. 

Although Grant is basically pro-academic and favor^^bly inclined to basic 
research, they, like other foundations, -are in the position ^of having to convince . 
a board coxxsisting of practical-minded businessmen that th^ venture is useful. , , 
Like%ri.se, Grant has na-iesclear that it is interested in givikg ^eed money, pilot * 
awards or eventn h/lping someone get a grant, but that it does not wish to provide ^ 
for long-term operating costs of a project. Many university prdgra^s, if successful ,j 
imnediately generate higher costs in the form of more students an<l^ more faculty, 
all of which results in increased need for surppoyt.^ Grant,' as a sm^l^ fo^d^^^on^ 
has sought to diake i tit. ajjney multiply by trying* to get at the "cutttie '^g*'' aad_.,, „ ^ 
by funding those pro jects . that have been judged likely to 'have a c<*trii^uti<m tl^V\^ 
is wider than^ the immediate grant itself, , ^ \' ' 

Historically Grant has been interested in a wide range of education^related 

' _ ^, ' \ 

projects. In the late thirties Grant sponsored a very comprehensive ^ 'P^^^^^^^^^f * 
medical, anthropological and psychological ev^tiuafeion of bright youngs Harvard Y^v.. ^ 
students. .The research design^ whiqh.fliwlay m^ t^pt^ appgar adequate buf was the 
novel, was. a form of tracer study in Which' the career trajectory of students was ^ 
followed over time witlj[ the. objective of determining what madevsome succeed 'and . . 
others faj.1 in order to assess, the prf cursors of success, and failtire. Other pfolects; 
ia the 30s "and 46s were designed %q do what departments of educatiow'l psychology^ do 
toiay^ which was to introduce prliiciples of human development to prospective teachers 
Much early Grant support was in this vein. - There yas aXso^ interest in the idea 
teaching pediatricians something, ajyout human behavior. There an interest in 
adolescent medicine and Grant supported the first adolescent medical program at 
-Harvard's children's hospital. Ibere «as a definite penchant at Grant to support 
tb« introduction of psychoanalytic thinking into educational curricula. In virtuaUy 
all of Grant 's^ea^ly educational iprograiw can be found elements of a psychoanalytic 
orientsrtloa. > . 
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A long-term interest in mental hygiene and child development involved the 

Foundation in one of its major programs --support of the Institute for Child Study 

at the University of .Maryland. This Centered around one man. Professor Daniel A, 

Prescott, who went to Maryland in 1947 as Director of ihe Institute, after 8 years 

at the University of Chicago where he directed the Program of Child Study and Teacher 

Education, a project of the Commission on Teacher Education which >»s supported 

financially by the General Education Board. A majoi* book, Helping Teachers Under^ - 

stand Children , provided the conceptual basis for Prescottjs program of training 

teacher3 in service and pfto^pecti-v^e teachers to understand and use child development 

♦ 

knowledge in tlieir work.> Grant Foundation supported the Institute with grants of 

i~ ^ ' , ' • - - - 

approxjLmately $1.5 million, over the period from 1949 to 1966. 

' ' *i ' . ' ' * . . 

Today Grant supports 'programs. coa<;emed with graduate training^ of a wide 

• vafiety, iike-^lte Wpo4Vo% Wtlsefe Program. for; retxirning black vete^^ans. The founda- 

^tion^ tyi^l<^lTy concerned ^«^t^^^^ funding 
^/ - ^ ' ^' * '*^-^^^''' vZ^^ ^ « . - ^ - 

•/ .of pre-madical remedial programs. It now supports some simmer p/6grams<' which' attempt 

' • ~ ' *' ' ^- " . J* . ' * ^ • 

to bring^'ifilfl^rlty group' atud^ts to the top i\^ , science, math, reading and general 

Study habits.^ Grant's programs have dif fered^ from, othera in that they try to ^ick 

: up students betweeil high ^chool and coUeg^ and place them into intensive sunmer 

- V- ^ ^^tatntng. The objective . Is * stated as' exposiiig 'these minority group students to 
. • ' - • ' -to . , -1 " ■ - * ' . . - 

' medicine :^tia strengthen fhelr basic .^science ^ski^lp w[ith the ultimate tat^ent of j . 

r orienting them to thfe* health-reUted prof essions *nd to give them a head start in 

* the difftcyll pompetition leading to the^scarce seats in «c<li<:al sehools^ ' 

Aoa lysis . . ; ^ " 

According to our classif icatory scheme, the'Grant ToOndatiott made: tf? Jirst 
awerd for educational purposes la 1937. Slnce^-t^ its history of educational- 




activity has be«n sporifllic. P^or to 1962^ more than 10 ai^rds were nade in any 
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given year (except in 1956 when 14 were made) and in 6 years none was made. From 

1963 to 1972, the frequency of education-related gifts accelerated briskly. In this 

ten-year period 107 awards or 55^ percent of the total Grant dollars mre destined 

for education and of this anoupt half was given in 1970-72, 

Over the 36-year period tha Grant Foundation has been active, approximately * 

$23,615,000 has been given to education. We coded 193 separate awards or clusters 
* « 

bf similar awards for which the mean size was slightly larger than $122,000. 

Since 1968 the average grant has diminished in size to roughly $62,000. 

• • 

Grant's educationaL corttribution, if judged only by- dollars awarded, has 
been small relative to other foundations in our study, . * , 

Ranked in terms of dollar contributions to education, the .Grant Foundation 
ts far down the list among the nine fovindations we studied, placing eighty. Its 
total awards are a small ..7 percent of the total in education. 

The duration of the Grant Foundation awards in education is 'similar; to 
patterns elsewhere in our study. Nearly one-quarter of the awards ye categorized • 
were .made for one jpear. Approximately the same number, however, were made for a i 
period of f ive jitears or ifiore and the balance, or half, of the educational grants, 
were made' for an inteirval somewhere in between, that is, more than one but less 
t^ian five years. 

If .the Grant Foundation is 'like* the *other&" Ip, regard to the duration of its 
'awards; it is -a leader dibong foundations in its propensity to^r4 hijghly regional ^ 
distribution of funds. Like most othef^ foundations « studied^, the Northeast is 
favored with 40 percent of Grant's educational dollars. This is a striking contrast 
to the 4 percent given to the pottbined regions of the West and South. It is un- 
questionably difficult for the smaller foundations with proportionately small 
adainistrative staffs to travel the wotld ln search of fundable projects. Grant 
is il sMll foundation with one professional staff menber, and its funding priorities 
ar« understandably linKed in the Mln to problems that are proxiatte. The limitations 
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Imposed by virtue of small size are seen ln"S»ttother way in our Grant Foundation' 

data. * * 

Under out category assessing' the extent of involvement of foundation 
officers in the evaluation and administration of funded projects, our data 
show the Grant Foundation to have virtually no involvement of this sort. The 
awards in education have almost always been made to individuals or institutions 
who themselves administer and oversee all aspects of their^ project.' Our data 
simply show no cases of projects selected and administered by the Grant 
Foundation staff. 

Grant has shown a marked propensity for g'iving educational money to 
small private causes rather than typically .larger public ones. Private^ 
enterprises have received 72 percent of Grant's- educational dollars and 80 
percent of all individual awards made in education. By breaking <Jown the 
education -awards into eight general areas 'of .support a more revealing funding 
profile emerges. , : , 

The* following table is illilstrative of the funding priorities in 



education of this foundation. 

. . \ . . • . TABLE yi^ . - ' . 

CONSfANT (1967) DOLLAR EXPENDITURES 
AND PERCENT OF. TOTAL BY AREA OF SUPPORT 



AREA 


AMOUNT i 


PERGENT* 


Higher Education^ 


$15,558,000 


65.8 . 


Endowment & General Support 


10,330,000 


• ■ 43.7 • 


Flftanclil Aid to Students 


9,348,000 


"39.5" 


yEducational Research 


4,511,000 


. 19-1 


Pre-coll«glatfe Education ' 


4,263,000 


I8.X) 


\ 

Curriculum Development 


3,567,000** 


15.1 


♦ * 

Educ-ExperiMnts h Denonstratlon 


2,907,000^^ 


12.3 . 


• 

Sp^ial Edutatlon 


2,671,000 . 

« 


11.3 . 



IC 



^ ^PercehtAg* totals dp not equal 100 percent due to multiple •coding of in- 
ir^ividual grants into more than one category. - 226 



It* is clear then that a typical Grant .Foundation award has been, to private 

institutions in the area of Higher Education. But for what purpose? ^ 

Anyone who Is even remotely aware of the work of the Grant Foundation 

or who may have pursued its annual reports will not be surprised to learn of 'the 

preeminent position" of the Foundation in Medical Education revealed in our 

data. Under the heading of contributions affecting higher education, 31 percent 

Grant's dollars have gone towards medical education, the 

^largest ampunt. Somewhat smaller proportions were given to the general 

support of graduate and undergraduate programs and to MST ,and MAT teacher 

education programs, with 25 percent and 21 percent respectively. Lesser 

amounts were given in f^urth^/^^ce of academic graduate programs and social 

work education. 

Table I indicates that in addition to higher education per se, the 
Grant Foundation has given extensive ly^^^tp^ard endowment and general support 
oT Educational endeavors. Our figures indicate that of the ten million 
classified in this category almost all of the total was to be used for gen- 
eral support and not strictly to increase endowment size. In some ways, the - 
general support of medical education might appear to be a strange ctioice for 
a small foundation whose reputation must bfe built on the unique^and the 
quality .of the ^11 amount its giving may produce. The other side of this 
story is, of course, that a small administrative staff Imposes severe 
limitations on the amount of experimenting or innovating the foundation can 
do before Its operating expense rivals the size. of the award. We db not 
question the. judgment of foundation officers in operating as they deem most 
suitable but we do- leave open to question the "likelihood that not all approaches 
are in the long run equally inf{>actful. 

Along with the Support, of medical programs. Grant has also supported 
some pre-medical programs such as intensive stumier institutes t6t minorities, 
and other efforts to pick out promising high school students and orient 



them toward medicine or other health profess ions^^In all' educational fei5heres 
Grant gave nearr^^y^jjl^ for flnanci^ assist anp^'^to^ scudents. 

Grant's support of educational research<%/as primarily in the area * 
of Instruction And deari^tig which took 53 percept of the four and one half 
million designated for research. None of the oth^n research categfories 
received more than a million apd each wks roughly equ^l. 

-[,'■-• 

Regarding pre-collegiate education, which as a category, received 

only 18 percent of Grant's educational f^inding, we found it notewprthy 

\ 1. - 

that pre**j^chool, elementary and secondary were all represented in fairly 

'^^'^ , * ^ - f * 

. e^^£d|t ptci^ortions. Pre-school edurational, endeavors^ amounted to appro- 
ximately one fourth of the total and elementaty and secondary with a little 
more than a third a piece. * ^ 

The Foundation's"* priority commitment to the -medical sciences is also 
evidenced in the area* of curriculum ^^^lopmeht where slightly more than 
half of neiiifly four million has been* spent in science education curriculum. 
Th^ majority of the balance was given to general, curriculum development.' 

. Special education, with 11.3 percent of the total educational dollars 
has been a-^cdntinuing interest of the Foundation. The biggest emphasis 

t ^ • ^ r ^ 

by far in this area has been the education and rehabilitation of th^ socially 
maladjusted with 89% of the total. The physically and mentally handicapped 

I . ' 

and the gifted received the. rest of the monies in this area which amount 
over the years to nearly $300,000. 

Other indication of the Foundation's concern for the general better- 
ment of the educational process has been its ^pport of programs devoted 
to experimenta^ipn and demonstration. Although dbly 12.33! (approx, §.3 - 
^mlXlion) of the Fcfundaticn's total' education money falls into this 
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category*, this^ amount'ls |>roportionate3.y f^r in excess of the ai^qunt given 
by th^^^f^er foundations we studied* From the awards made fo,^ ^oqNbrimentation 
and demonstration^ 64 percent was allocated for work-study programs and 
36" percent went for adult education.^ 

Accorcfing to Qux-4ata Grant has made eight, separate awards for 
'e>fplicitly bl^ck education totaling $1,335*000* Five awards were 4n- the 
area of > higher education, two -for medical education, and one 'e^ch for teacher 
education, undergraduate, and' graduate academic program* * Interestingly, two 
of Ctiese awards were made to s^outhern institutions;^ apd togethrer the two 
constitute approximatley one third of Grant's total spending In that , region* 



XqLI. THE LILLT BIDOWMEBT, UK. 

*^ — • ; • 

The Lilly Endownent has operated since 1937, when Its firs t g r an t vas m ade, 
amounting .to $10^5DO, to the' Indianapolis Conmmity Chest. At that time the prin- - 



cipal fund^ws relatively small, and only $15,570 was ^vailfbiaf^ aa eftdowj^ht Income. 
In the early days it was a very informal operatldn. Bli .Lilly as,;.Secretary-Trea- 
surer "began operations out of the left-hand drawer of his desk. With growth 
in' assets, the fadowment made grants of $5 million in 1962, and ^SU million in ^ 

1972. • ' , 

Grants froq the endowment fund reflected the interest of the Lilly family 

in "favorite charities" at jr*rst.' Almost at once the custom was established to 
make -annual grtats. to private colleges In Indiana, the first of these being $1000 
to Hanover CoUege in 1938, followed by a grant,to DePauw of $2,500 ip 1939- By 
the end of • I956, ten Indiana collages had received $3,60lt,0OO for operating expenses 
and $l,9Ul,.000 for buildings. , - ' " . 

Describing the early years, the I962 Report on the History of the Lilly 
Eaiotai»nt says: ^ . > 

The EndCTiment operated quietly during th? first ten or fifteen jr^s 
and little was known about its activities beyond its own comranity and 
its iimnediate beneficiaries. By thi year 1950,' however, the board 
decided to publish its fir^t annual report, inaamuch as its increases 
in assets had madei the todonmeat one of the major foundation* in the 
^country. Since that tlae we have issued reports each yeair, ^because ■ 

we recognize' our responsibUlty not only to placa our mopey litelli-r. _ 

, / (2) 

gently, but also to make a public accounting of our stewardahip. , . . , 

\ , ^ ( : ' ■ 
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JA 1956, the, Endowment adopted a basic policy statement, defining thM areas 
of major, interesi;: education, community services, and religion. Gran^ had 
cumulative totals in 196? of ^3 million. Almost half had gone into education, 
and almost another sixth into the field of religiori, which included religious « ^ 

.and' theological education. 

The Lilly Endowment has been especially responsive to needs in the Inditn- 

^apolis are^ and in the state of Indiana., pf|the $l8 million given dUt before 
1957, Indianapolis organisations received oi^.t^i,rj^^Md Indiana' organizations . 
outside of IndiahapoUs another third. As the Badowment grew ;j.arger, the propor- 
tions going to InjJ^iwia became somewhat smaller. In 1972, the proportion of grants, 
remaining in Indiana warf^'^roximately 6p percent, including* t>ro lVg« l85ran*« for 

"4H.5 wiliUfn. As- indicated in Table,l, 55 i>ercenfc of l^e total^grants between 1937 

and 1972 went to Indiana reci|)fent8. . " ' . 

In the^ area of community services . the. Endpwmeitt placed its grants for sup- 

port of prograiAs "for the preservation* of human liberty in the United Stflttes.** 

In this connection, the Report says: 

The, Declaration of Independence affirms that man's rights,^ 
indludliig life and libert^, come from God. It therefoi^e follows 
that individxial freedom is the natural heritage of each living 
American, not to be infringed upon by society regardless of how 
paternalistic th€^ intervention may be. The atress which pur 
Christian religion places on the value of the indiyidual implies 
that efich person must be 'free to select his own path tharoiagh life, ^ 
without restraints imposed by the state other than those required 
to maintain order v^d justice. Our constitution prjpvides this 
liberty by an elaborate system of checks an^^ balances which attempt 
to limit the power of government. * ^ '^'^ 

We recognize that this fireedom releases the maximum amount of 
• * energy which can be applied to the production of fgoo^s tod services • 

and the solution of Ufe'< problems. For this reaion, the minimizing .of 
, regimentation by the state happily releases the creative ingenuity 

and initiative that have caused the United State/i to^ enjoy great 
/ material advantages, but these are just the by-products, not the , 
ma^jor purpbse, of our system. It it/^ spiritual heritage that is - 
' of primary Importance. (3) ' - , 

^ ^ ^ • ^ • \ * - ^ . - . ' 



In 1962 grants were made which contributed to a better wderttan^ng of 
the antlcoolmmlst, free-enterprise ^iimlted-government concept » In comunity 
•erviceSy a grai^t of $36,000 vat made to ^he >mericluai Bar Association Fund for 
Public Education to help underwrite a r\ew program in anticcnmunism. 

1!liis emphasis on religion and on moral aspects oi economic education gave 
the Mlly Endoiiment a reputation for conservatism, which ^s boljitiered by sev^al 
small grants to colleges^ operated by fundamentalist religious leaders, and by 
grants to some orgaditatlons which pirdboted a right-wing econbrnic-political 
^program as* well as. to the Christian Afitl-CouHunistic Crusade ^of the Auifttralian 
Pred Schvarte. 

' * Nevertheless, the lax'gest and most nixmerous grants went to ll^beral religious 
organizations and schools. The educational grantts frequently were a^imed to 
assist ^black college sty4(»nts, and the United Negro College Fund received annual^ 

«^ahts conmencing almost with the beginning of the Endowment.^ Earlham College, 
a liberal Quaker college in Riclu&ond, Indiana', received aid of various klpds. 
The contemporary Executive Vice President of the Endowment, Landrum R. Boiling, 
v^s President of Earlham until ha. Joined the Endowment. in 1972. 

^ The Endowment has made a nuiaber of grants in support of the Council for Basic 
Education, the leading oj«aniMti,onJUhich. espouses an educatiojilal philosophy of ^ 

emphasis on aciidemic values in education. ' / ^« 

' * - . %^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ' ^ ' 

A most consistent and extended progrlua centered on support ^jppr the Character 

Research Institute at Onion Coll^ge^ Schenectady, New York, and Am^st Ligon^ its 

founder aad director duiln£ his Ipng professional cireer. A first grant was ^ 

made in 19^^, and annual -grahts of about |113>000 a year continued through tbe 

latest report for 1972. ^ / ^ . . 
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The theme of values—ethical values , .and religious values —runs through - 
the years. In 19^7, » grant of |l20,000 was aade to HarVard University in 
support of the Besearch Center in Creative Altruisn, whose founder was Pitirln 
Sorokin, the well-known sociologist who led the forces, within the field of soc- 
iology against what he called the "sensate" or materialistic culture of conten- 
porvy America'. 

Adnlnlstratlvc Procedures ^ 

The adainiitration of the Lilly fcidowaent. hat a slaqple structure. ^This is 
not an operating foundation and therefore has no staff to appoint Fellows, aditdn- 
istcr projects, or conduct research. Th«w are three major administrative 
officers-*the Kxecutive Vice-President and two Vice-ftr^sidents. tj^ are assisted 

by several junior staff memibers who visit potential grantfe^s and equate grant 

- \ 

requests. ' . ^- . 

• This is an example of a foundation wi^ clearly-targeted proigrai objectives, 
woriting almost entirely through a smaU staff who al^ selected ^tff t^lr-^li^g^^V,^ 
standing and experience with the area^rfoundation interest. »arthermorej even 
as a very large fotmdation, the todo<i|ent coritiiwes.to focus on Indianapolis , 

and the state of Indiana. . ' . ' 

Table 1 mMS.^ip the major in the period^froai,thfe^*Jdoiiment'B-beginn% • 

' in-^ 1937 through the yeaf 1972; The funds have beexl coated in terms of dollars 

of 1967 purcBasing power, which gives the grants made before 19^ almost twice 

' ■ ' ' '""^ - 

their dollar value when the money was given out. The emphasis 00 support\of 

pri;rate hl^r education in Indiaam is clear. T Agwicies wd educational institu- 
tions in the state of Indiana revived 55 percent of the total grant money. ^ 
Also, the eqibasis on support, of .j«lv^e educational inst^^ioos £» clear. 

. . >■ \ ' _ '• • • ■ • ^ 
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GRAITS Ot THE LILLY EHDOUNDri: 1937-72> 

or th; aria or edugaxioi 

(tboufwwu of 1967 Dollars) 



Total Iducation Grants, 1937-72 

Hl(^er Education > 

Klanentazy and Sepondary Education 

Beciipientt in State of Indliina 

(Excludes Indianapolis) 
Beci|dents in Indianapolis 

PriY^te Edacational Inrbitlrtions 

Piiblic Educational Institutions 

Public and Prirate Conibinations 

Beligious Education and Theological Bducatjc^ 

Character Education 





Perpent 




of 




TotSLl / 


177,217 




• 

6X,500 


79 


16,500 


21 


33,t»0O 


U3 


9,000 


12 


58,087 


75 


'5,300 


7 


< 13,500 


18 


^ -io;8oo 


11* 


.5,350 


■ 7 
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FooiRons 



1. Lilly EndowBeOt, The. The Tlrat Twenty YeTS! 1937-1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana, p. If. 



2. " Lilly todowmenl;, Inc. The Flrtt Twenty- five Years; 1937-1962 . 
Indianapolis, Indians, p. 9. 



3. ihid. p. 15-16. 
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XIV. THE CHARLES STEHAiff MDTT POUNDATIOI 

One bf the very, large Foundations vas established in 1926 by Charles Stew- 
art »btt. Its present assets are betv«tn $300 and $UO0 million, depending on 
the market value of the coflomon stocks which make up the bulk of its assets. 
Charles Stewart Itott, one of the founders of the General Jfotors Corporation, 
placed much of hts:^alth in the Foundatibn. At his death in 1973, at the age 
of 97, his estat^ added a final $lU million to the endowment. 

The Foundation acted like most other family charitable foundations in its 
early years, meting. gifts to lo6al charities -in Flint, Michigan, where Mr. Mott 
lived and -wbere major General Motors plants were located. The econoiy of flint 
was based prinarily on the General Motors Corporatidn,' With a 1970 popula- 
tion of 8ligh1;ly over 200,000, the city experienced major growth -between 1925 
-and i960. 

In the 1930s^ Mr, MotJ becaune attracted to the ideas of Frank J. Msnley, 
supervisor of physical education iii the Flint public schools. Manley proposed 
that the schooi'liuildings be Kept open afternoons and .evftoings and weekends • 
tp meet recreational and leisure-tiae needs of the cooBwnity— adults as well as* 

yo\ith. • . - 

The first smaill grant was aade by the Foundation to the Flint ^public 
schools in '1935, and annual grants have been made ever since, for coMunity 
education and coMunity schools in Flint. In the first half of 197^, about 
I? million was given by the Foundation tp coBBunity education i)roJects, 
including about^f 2 million to the Flint Board of Education. The Flint ^xiblic 

schools have for years maintained a co«inity. education program called; the Mott' 

* 

Program ot-^t Flint Board of- Education, with an Associate Superintendent in 
<*«rge. The Hott Foundation has supported this program on the basis of a kin4 
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of p«rforaance contract, renewed anntiAlly . 

Ihc comnunity school and conminity education ideas have spread over the 
whole cotuitry, and the conwinity education movement has been supported in 
large part hy the Mott Po^indation. In 197**, grants totalling |2.U million 
were given to support 15 regionally-based comnunity education training cehtert, 

which provide fellowship stipends and train men and wonen for positions as 

♦ 

Comrunity School Directors. In 1972, there were 572 school districts in ^e 
United States with 2,28U school bxxildings serving as coottunity schools. These 
programs were directed by l^l^U co«unity school directors, nearly all of whoa 
had been trained for this work with Mott Foundation support at the training 
centers. There was an average 6f 903 persons enrolled in each Coiwmity school 
program— some taking adult educatii^ -courses for academic credit, and others 
ptarsulng an avocation or hobb^ or a ^part. Meanwhile a National Conwinity ^ 
School Education Association has been fbraed, with a journal titled Ihe Com- 
munity School and its Administration , • , 

The Mott FoundatioiJ has been unique among Foundations ^411 placing a great 
- deal of its money on one kind of activity, starting locally and moving to the 
national scene. Approximately |72 million, or ^^2 percent of the ^ Foundation 
grMts of $167 million between 1^26 and 197^ have .supported the concept of 
community education. 

The growth of the Mott Foundation's giving i» shown in Table 1. Annual 
grants reached- $200, 000 in 19*^5 > and $1 million in 1957. ^ \^ the total 
yas 111 million, ^and since 1966 the aimual amounts have ranged Xk» $12^ to 
$2U.5 ■illion. 
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Hational'e of the Prograa 

The underlying ideaa that motivate the Mott Foundation are described in the 
Annual Report for 196?-^, m follc^a: 

"The philosophical purpose of the Mott Foundation is to increase the strength 
and stature of character in individuals and thereby also stre|j|gthen our free enter- 
prise system of society. The goal should be first to produce citizens of strength 
and quality, eacli of vhom accepts his full responsibility as citizen. • . 

••The purpose of the Mott Foundation will be to learn how to do this in Flintr- 
help to make Flint the laboratory and proving grounds, and let other cooiminities ^ 
' obseirre and hopefully adopt these programs. 

••To do this it is necessary to increase education, recreition, physicfal 
fitiifess, children's health, understanding of basic econoid.cs, social service, 
spiritual values, self-reliance and \iseful living. ^ 

"In wtr opinion the best way by which these objectives can be promoted by 
the Mott Foundation is to conceive, I'esearch, test, and -support demonstration 
of the programs that accoB5)lish these objectives in Flint.** / 

Even after th^ community school movement haid become a nati<mal movement 
through the 15 regional trjaining centers assisted by the Foundation, a central 
foctLs was maintained in Fliht, through a National Center for Conwnity Education 
operated by the Flint Board of Education and providing fellowships for candidates 
for the doctor's and master's degrewwho spend it year in residence in Flint, 
tbou^ their advanced degrees are taken through one or another of seven 
universities in Michigaa. . ^ r 
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Other Foundation Activities 

Over tbe years since 1926 the Mott Foundation has asd^ grants to advance 
the cultural life and the general welfare in Flint, of approxiaately the siBe 
■sgnltude as Its grants In the field of co«nity education. These have included: 
large funds provided for a caiqms in downtown Flint for the' Flint Branch of the 
University of Michlgani substantial funds for the public- supported C.S. Mott 
CcMiunlty College; and the establishaent and continued support of the Mott Chil- 
dren's Health Center, at a level currently of about $1-5 million a year. 

The Major concentration on Flint and t^e 'State of Michigan is iUixstrated 
in Table 1, which shows that, for the three years of 1970-72, educational activi- 
ties in Flint took 59 percent of -the Foundation's Educational Area Grants, 
while another 12 percent went to other educational agencies in the ftate! of Mich- , 
igan. However, the- trend in recent years, wi^ substantially greater fiinds than • 
in the past, is toward aaking grants with a national scope. 

Another way in which the Ifctt Foundation has differed trom mont of the large 
foundations is illustrated in Table 1, Elementary and Secondary Education got 
37 percent of the educational grant ■9ney.in 1970-72, while aost fomidaUons favor 
Higher EducatiOT. Also, public- supported education receiYcd 75 percent pf the 
grant aoney, and only U percent went to private institutions. Bolilof these facts , 
reflect the intereet of the Foundation in tOMoaiity edacattoo.' 

Conclusion • . ^ ' . ' \ 

Ttie Jtott Foundation, program has been a aodel rarely -seen aaoag aajor founda- 
tions, of concentration on one prograa and on* geographical area. low this policy 
;is chan|4ng, though substantial local support Vill no dtfubt be contim\ed. Early 
in IsiT**' the Foundation created a CoMwnity Ediication losard of MTisprs—a body of 
twelve aea and wo^-'-who will advise the "Foundation concarfting its BO«nity #duea 
tion activltiet for tht r^aindar of this dacada and through the 1980s. 

r % , . ' - \ ' 
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Table 1 

EDUCAXIOM GBAHTS BY THE MOIT FOUHDATIOM . 

■■.>' 1970-72 

Total Education Grants, 1970-72, in 19^7 dollars $29,708,000 

% 

lature of Khicatlonfcl Grant Percent of Total 

Education Area Grants 

Elenentary and Secondary Education ^ 

Hl^er Education * \ . ^ 

Adult and Continuing Education ' 25 




PubliOi-aupported^ Education . ' 75 

Frlvate^Supported EducatioQ^ h 

Nized Public-Private Education Brp^alu '21 

Frograns and Projects in Flint » Nicblgan * v 39 . 

Prograins and Projects in Michigan, outside of Flint 12 ' 

Gross Lerel of Mcxbt Fo\uidatlj^n .Grants 
Less than $100,000 per year 1926-38. . 

Between $100,000 and $200,000 per year 1938-1*5 ^ 
6»ti«eea $aoQ, 000 and $1 Billion a, year . 
Proa $1 Billion to $11 alillton^a year " 1958-65 ' ' 
Between $12 Billion and $2lf Billion a year 1966.7'» . 
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APPENDIX 1. CA*rEOORIBS FOR SlUIW^ 




ION GRANTS 



Humber Variable 
1 



Foiindation Name 
& Grant Niimber 



Piinch Card 
Colupm Nos . 

- 1-4 



Pre 



-Galley 



iate 



Higher Education 



6,7 



Adult & Contin- 
uing Education 



a ; 



5 Vocational & Para- 

professional Ed ^ 



6. development of 
Personnel for 
Education or 
Research 



10 



Descriptipys 
Names and Grant Number 



1, Pre -School 

1. Elementary . 

3. Secondary 

4. Combination of above 

5. Uncertain^ 
9. NA* 

01. Community or Junior 
College 

02. 4 year College 

03. Academic Grad, Program 

04. MedjLcal Education . 

05. Dental Education 

06. Nurs|.ng* Education 

07. Business Educati9n ^ ^ 
OS.^Legal Education 

09. Religious or Theological 
Education 



10. Library Science 
Education ' 
Teacher Education & 
Master's Degree .tn 
Teaching / 
Educlitional Admin. ^ 
Education for Social 
Work 

Undergraduate/Gradtiate 
Program 

S econd^iry-Co 1 lege 
Coordination 
99. NA 



ll 



12. 
13. 

14. 

J5. 



1. Extension & Home Study 

2. Externa 1/Degre?e 

3. On Ciimpus /Degree 

4. Non-Credit 

5. Sub-Collegiate 

6. General Support 'i,* 
^9. NA ' 

1. Technician h Industrial Training 

2. Para -professional 

3. Commercial Training . 

4. Career Education * / 

9. NA' * * 

1. Internships 

2. Fellowships ' r 

3. Training Institutes. 

9. NA . - / 



'Umber 



8 



10 



U 



Variable 

.Financial Aid & Other 
Services to Youth 



Colxann Mos, 
♦ 11 



Educational Research 



Endowment & General 
Support s . , 



Libraries, Museunur, Tele- 
vision, Radio, Theatre, 
Recreation (Outside of 
School or ColJ^ege Plant) 



Buildings & Equipment 



12 ' Dollar Aaount of Avard 



12 



13 



Ik 



15 



13 



Year of Award 



16-2U 



25,26, 




A. 2, 



Descriptors 




Scholarships ♦ ^ 

Fellowships 
Loans 

Uncertain \ ■ 

5 . Work-Study ' 

6. Remedial Teaching 

7. Social Adjustment or . ' 

motivation programs ^ 

8. Relifeious Programs 

9. HA 

1. Administration 

2. Curriculum & ObJectinTes i . 
, 3, Instructicm & Lea^rning 

;k. Measua^^ent & Research Methods 

5. Counseling tSs Human Development 

6. History of Education. ^ , 

7. Social. Context of Educatioli 

8. Evalua-tion of School Practice 

& School Program ■ 
HA , 



Endowment ' 
General Support 



9. NA- • : 

1. Libreries 

2. Museums 

3. Educational TJeievis ion 
U. Film- ; ' 

^5. Radio \ ' 

6. Videotape , 

7. Theatre ^ - 
"8. Recreation 

'9- KA , ^ . , 

1. Partial Cost of Buijd^ng 

2. Complete Cost of Bt^;Miing 
'3: Uncertain/Building 

ji. Equipment 
5. ^Library Cddlections 
, 9. NA 

) 

Exact dolliir figfire^ rounde4 
to nearest hundred. . Mght 
Justify. 



Enter Iftst twd^ digits 
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Variable Column noH. 

4)uration ^ 2? ' 
of Award 



Regional 

Pocu5 



^8 



f 

3.' 
U. 

5. 



. ^ Descjrlptors ^ 

1. One year / " * 

2^1 Two.yeats 
^ Thrle yeardi 

. U. Pow^y^ars , ^ ' "> 

* . ^ , 5. Five years ^ ' ^ 

• * 6. More than five years 

9. - Don't kno>f . 

Northeast ^ ^ 6. .Wiona^^ USA 

South ^ ,7* Foreign' (Exclud.^ USA) 

No.Cehtrfiir'i tti'dwpW 8. International (includ. 
Southwest ' USA) ~ 



West 



9. NA or Don't know. 



Area Focus 



/29 



Adxainistrative -30 
Responsibility 
for Grant 



"Minority 
Focus 



' Rural /0rban 
Geographical 

Focus-; 



31,32 



33 



Ctirriculum 3** ; 
Development 



1. Local— Same city as. Foundation Office ^ 

5. Same stJate ^ . " 

9. NA ; ^ ^ ' ' ' 

1. Staff sielected by Foundtfttion . and funds 

administered by Foymajiion 

2. Crraatea agency adn^isters the funds, in close 
' ^ cooperation wlt^ Fo\mdation staff for plan-' 

ning and conduct of the project. 

3. ' Grantee selects staff and administers program 
^ U.^ Don't knjQf^f * , . . 



01; BlacK , ^ ^ 
.Q2 , Mexican American 
ay. Puerto RicAn 
OU/ Cuban 

05. ' Japanese 

06. Chinese 
'07.N Philippinp 



08. European E>thpics 

09. American Indians 

10. ' ' , . 
11. 

12. 

99. NA 



1 . Rural/Agricultwal 

2. Big City ' / . 

3. Inner City 
Metropolitan Area 

5. SUl?\|i*a|i' 

e: 

9. NA or Don't know 
• 

0. ' .General Curriciil\im 

1. Interdisciplinary 

2; Hvmuuiities and Arts^^ 
.3. ' Social Sqicnces • 
U. -Biological Scitoccs^ 

5. Physical Sciences and Mhth 

6. Agriculttqr*! 
7/ Religion ' * ' 

8, Conmercial^tecbnical 

9. NA 



Nxanber 

21 



22 



23 



2k 



Variables 



'General^ Liberal Educa- 
ticm . 



Special Education 



Womec's BJ<iucatit>n and 
Status 



Economic Status of 
Reaching Profession ' 



Colunm Hos. 



35 



36 



37 



38 



Descriptor 8 



r. 'Yes ■• 

1 . Physically Handicapped " . 

2. Mentally Handicapped , 

3. Gined ," . 
k. . ^ . 

,9. NA 

•1.; Education of Women ♦ 
2:. Status ot Women in Education 

3. ^ 

9. NA ' 

'1. Retirement Annuities 

2. Salary ^ 

3. Collective Bargaining 

5. 

9. NA ' 
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\gnber Vatlables 



25^ 



Institution^ 
& Educational 
Associations 



^ Column Nos, 
39,40 • 



Destrlptors 



01 Institutions for 
Educational Development 
not 'named below v > 

02 Center for Advanced 
S^tudles In Behavioral 
Sciences 

03 Educational FactUt. 
Lab. 

04 Educational Test^lng 
. Service 

05 Academy for Ed Dey ' \ ' 

06 Edifcatlonal Connlsslon 
of the US \ 

07 Inst, for £d. Develop. 

08 Institute of Intemat'l. 
Educatl^on 

09 National Commission, for 
Support of Public 
Schools " . 

10 Institute for Advanced 



51. Educational Associations 
-not named below \ " 

52. American Assoc. for 
Higher Education • ^ • , 

53 ♦ American Council on' 
Education ^ 

54. Ameirlcan Association o€^/ 
Umverslty Professors 

55. Southern Assoc. of ^ J ' 
Colleges and;l^chools 

56. America^ Association of 
Oorakmihlty atid J$hlor 
Colleges . " < 

57. Association of * 
American Colleges 

58. Natjlonal Education 
,^ Association ^ ^ 

59. American Association 
' of Stfi^te Colleges * 

60. American Association of 
School Administrators 



St^dy 

11 Education 6t World Affairs 61. Assoc. of Amer. Uillv. 
Ixic. 62 • P'^ogresslve Education 

12 Resources for the Future Association^^ 

13 Organization for ^3. Neighborhood Teachets 
Economic Cooperation & ^ Association 
Development ("pafie) 64* - 

14 International Association 65, 
for the Evaluation of '66, 



67. 

99. NA 



Educational Achievement 

15 National* Academy: of 
Sciences «^ 

16 College Enrtrance Exam 
. Board 

17 Metropolitan Applied" 

* Res Center , , • 

18 United Negro College 
Juiid 

19rAiiJ6trlcan iBollege Test. 

Program , ^ ^ \ 
.20 t). S. National Student 

Association ' ' 

21'iSouthetn Eclucatlonal 
. ^. Foundation 

22 Souttiern Regional Council 
.23 Southern Educatldnal Bd 

24 Southern Fellowships Fund . 

25 State Departm^s of Bdocatlbn 

26 ' . / _ ^ 

.28 

n ' 

.30 :f ^ ^ . : 1^ 



limber Variablef 



2*6 



27 



28 



29 



50 



Public, Private, 
or mxW 



For Purpose of 
General Educa- . 
"tionfiJ< Develop- 
ment or Policy 
Making^ . 



Column Ifos. 



U2 

(Use always 
vith 39^^) 



Educational Experi- U3 
mentation or Demon- 
stration. (Extra- 
curricular. & Intra- 
currictilar) 



Co-s\ipported by kk 
o^ei Foundations 
or Government 

Costs of Publication 
of Journals or Books 




KA or Don't know. 



1. Council 

2. CoBBissicm 

3. Task Force 
Conferences 

9. HA 

1 . Camping 

2. Work-Study ' 

3. Agri cult viral 
U. Connerce/Trade 

5. Adult Educa. 

6. Alternate Schools or Free^chpols 

9. • NA . . - 

1. ^es ' y 

9/ HA 



1. Yes 
9. HA 



32. Conmiunity idvolvfcmeait 
and/or Control ' \ 



1. Local conunity «eii4y|(^l 

2. Local canmmity invblvement, 
wii^out control, "'l 

9. HA 
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APPENDIX 2 . CONSTANT DOLIAR COEFFICIENTS 

(For* Converting Cutfent Dollars to Dollars of 
1967 Purchasing 'Power) 





Constant Dollar 


Year 


LrOeiiicienu 


1900 


A (\C\ 


1905 


J. /vJ 


191.0 


1 A A 


1915 




1920 


i, OQ 


1925 


-i.yt) 


1930 


2 • OU 


1935 


2,4j 


1940- 


2.38 , 


1945 


1.03 . 


1950 




1935 


- 1.24 


1960 


1.12 


1965 


1.05 


1967 


. 1.00 


1970^ 


.85 


1973 


;75 



Source: Statistical Abstract of'thc United States. 1973 and earlier editions. ^ 
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APPEHDIX 3. 



STUDY OF FOUNDATIONS' 



QUESTIONS FOR RECIPIENTS OF FOUNDATION AND QOVIRNMENI GRANTS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 

1. Please compare your experience In securing support for research and development 
projec^ts from private foundations and from federal government agencies. 



2. Did the one*or the oth^r type of organization do a more satisfactory job of ^ 
4ivalua ting .your project*? If so, will you conjaerit on the differences? 



3. In yout contacts with government officials and. with foundation officers when 
you sought financial suppoy-t, did you have better experience with one or the 
other group? Please explain* 



Please, return to: Professor Robert J, Bavlghurst 

Department of Education * 
The Unlverjity of Chlca^ 
» Chicago. Tlli4K>li 60637 
•* • 
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STUDY OF FOUNIATIONS— 2 



The federal govenunent agencies often use a comnltte^ or. council of your peers 
to determine which research applications' should be supported. Private foundations 
rely on their staff oembers for this determinatloth* What has been your experience 
with these two procedures? Do you favor one or the other? 



If Foundations had the same amount of money to award as government agencies , 
would you prefer doing business with one or the other agency? Please explain. 



Since 1960, ' ' — 

a. About how many research grants have, you received from government 
agencies 1^ 

b. About how much money did these grants provide? 



c. About how' nteny research grants have you received from privatje foundations? 



"d. About how much money did these 'grants provide? - " 
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StUDY OF FOUNDATIONS -.3 



On tlie baais of .your experience and your knowledge of Foundation activity in 
the broad field of education, woulcj you name the three Foundations vhich you 
think ha,ve performed most usefully and efficiently since 1950, We are not ^ 
thinking here of quantity of money granted, though that may well figure in 
your judgment. Rather, of the competence of the Foundation staff, the efficiency 
of their operation, the quality of their policy-making^ the success of the 
projects and programs they supported, 

31ease rank the foundations, and add one or two if youi cannot easily limit 
yourself to a list of three. 



1. t 



2. 



